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CHAPTER  I 


C alvar's  Importunity 

With  a  short,  sharp  expletive,  and  an  impatient 
thrust  against  the  edge  of  his  laboratory  desk,  John 
Calvar  rose  from  his  padded  chair  and  bent  a  vexed 
gaze  upon  the  subject  of  his  study. 

“Damn  the  thing !”  he  said. 

Before  him  lay  a  wide  sheet  of  white  paper,  across 
which  an  orderly  procession  of  letters  and  numerals 
marched  with  the  scientific  precision  of  a  mathematical 
equation.  Calvar  glared  at  each  section  of  the 
hieroglyphic. 

“Damn  the  thing !”  he  said  again. 

Turning,  he  frowned  into  the  congested  depths  of 
the  large  room.  His  gaze  ranged  aimlessly  in  an 
inattentive  survey  of  the  ranks  of  tables  topped  by  a  glim¬ 
mering  array  of  complicated  apparatus  and  came  to  a 
focus  only  when  arrested  by  the  stare  of  two  peculiarly 
lighted  eyes  which,  peering  from  the  dusky  face  of 
his  Hindu  assistant,  challenged  him  from  across  the  top 
of  a  retort  stand.  Calvar  broke  the  contact  by  a  quick 
turn  and  strode  towards  a  tier  of  glass  shelves  which 
lined  one  side  of  the  room.  Dhu  Singh,  the  young 
Sikh,  had  come  to  him  many  months  before  when  he 
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had  advertised  for  a  student  willing  to  assist  him  in 
his  experimentation,  for  little  more  than  a  love  of  the 
work  and  a  share  in  its  adventures.  Calvar  had  never 
become  quite  accustomed  to  the  Hindu’s  presence.  He 
was  irked  a  little  by  it  now. 

He  looked  back  towards  his  desk  and  his  eyes  lighted 
with  a  new  decision  as  he  snapped  a  sharp  glance  at 
the  wide  sheet  on  the  desk  top.  Reaching  to  the  lower 
tier  of  glass  shelves,  he  seized  a  Florence  flask  of  greenish 
liquid.  For  an  instant  he  balanced  it  in  the  light  before 
the  scrutiny  of  his  keen  black  eyes.  Then,  with  sudden 
impatience,  he  flung  the  flask  from  him  and,  as  though 
the  two  movements  were  one,  wheeled  towards  his 
assistant,  while  the  flask  crashed  against  the  wall. 

Dhu  Singh  stood  perfectly  poised.  He  was  not  per¬ 
turbed.  He  knew  that  his  master’s  impatience  was  but 
the  herald  of  progress.  His  olive  features  betrayed  only 
a  habitual  casualness  of  interest  and  a  certain  Oriental 
mirthfulness  that  could  derive  pleasure  from  another’s 
predicament.  His  interest  held  to  its  casual  quality  as  he 
watched  the  slow  spread  of  the  emerald  blotch  on  the 
wall-plaster  and  viewed  the  crystal  wreckage  beneath  it. 

Calvar  fixed  the  Hindu  with  his  gaze.  He  seemed  to 
have  selected  him  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  wrath.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  then,  as  if  realizing  how  little 
the  fault  was  his  servant’s,  he  turned  away  with  a  jerk 
of  the  head  that  set  his  black  hair  in  confusion,  and 
walked  into  aq  adjoining  room. 

With  an  easy  grace  and  quiet  step  the  Hindu  followed 
as  far  as  the  doorway.  He  had  always  shown  an  unusual 
kind  of  interest  in  his  master’s  moods.  His  mute 
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solicitude  at  such  times  was  so  constant  that  Calvar 
himself  had  come  to  expect  it,  and  even  now  he  was 
turned  as  if  waiting  curiously  for  the  olive  face  to  appear 
in  the  doorway. 

A  thin  film  of  new  knowledge  lay  lightly  on  Calvar’s 
consciousness  as  his  eyes  met  the  Oriental’s.  He  could 
not  capture  the  full  meaning  of  the  thought  which  seemed 
to  flicker  between  them.  It  was  like  a  gossamer  thread 
bridging  the  gap  between  Orient  and  Occident.  There 
had  grown  a  subtle  understanding.  His  servant  smiled, 
and  Calvar,  conquering  his  ill-temper,  flushed  slightly 
to  the  warmth  of  the  Oriental’s  spirit  of  tenderness. 

Calvar  turned  again  and  crossed  an  upstairs  hallway 
to  his  living  apartments.  He  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
front  room,  staring  absent-mindedly  through  the  window. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  same  thing  now  that  had  occupied 
his  thoughts  all  morning,  insisting  upon  attention, 
rendering  concentration  impossible  and  hindering  his 
scientific  work. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  just  noon.  He 
could  not  remember  when  the  time  had  been  so  slow  in 
passing.  With  impatience  he  contemplated  the  next  three 
hours.  At  three  o’clock  would  come  the  consummation 
of  a  desire  which  had  driven  him  from  the  orderly 
routine  of  his  day’s  work.  At  three  o’clock ! 

He  was  unusually  critical  as  to  the  room’s  appoint¬ 
ments.  Earlier  in  the  day  he  had  piqued  the  curiosity 
of  his  janitress  by  ordering  a  change  .of  the  window 
draperies,  the  inclusion  of  a  bowl  of  roses,  afld  a  few 
turns  to  the  setting  of  the  appointments  which  would 
soften  the  usual  severity  of  the  place.  He  saw  that  the 
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janitress  had  carried  out  his  instructions  faithfully.  The 
changes  satisfied  him  with  their  effectiveness.  The  new 
draperies  lent  an  alluring  atmosphere  of  softness  and 
intime,  suffusing  the  room  with  lilac  radiance.  The 
scent  of  generous  blooms  flowed  out  from  the  huge 
bowl  and  filled  the  air  with  a  provoking  perfume.  The 
leopard  skin  which  had  been  brought  from  his  bed¬ 
chamber  was  spread  invitingly  upon  the  large  couch. 

Hilda  Murray  had  never  before  consented  to  come 
to  his  apartment.  They  had  been  wont  to  meet  in  the 
indignity  of  public  parks — equally  distasteful  to  both — 
or  to  talk  over  tea-cups  in  the  spurious  privacy  of  west- 
end  lounges.  The  pleasure  of  their  companionship  had 
been  continually  disturbed  by  her  uneasiness  lest 
someone  should  see  them.  He  had  frequently  suggested 
his  own  apartment  and  she  had  refused.  At  last, 
however,  yielding  to  his  importunity,  she  had  consented. 

He  looked  at  his  watch  again  and  his  mind  sped 
forward  to  the  meeting.  There  was  a  new  spring  to  his 
tread  as  he  walked  about  the  room,  as  if  he  stepped  in 
rhythm  to  music  welling  within  him.  He  paused  at  the 
couch  and  his  hand  fondled  the  soft,  fine  fur  of  the 
leopard  skin.  For  a  few  moments  he  stood  thus  and, 
with  softened  gaze,  looked  at  the  light  which  filtered 
through  the  lilac  draperies.  “You  are  coming,  Hilda. 
You  are  coming  here - to  me,”  he  murmured. 

Calvar  came  back  to  the  immediate  moment  with  a 
realization  of  normal  needs.  Before  meeting  Hilda' 
Murray  at  the  appointed  place  from  which  he  was  to 
bring  her  to  his  rooms,  he  must  take  a  lonely  lunch  and 
attend  to  some  trivialities  of  routine.  With  the  strength 
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of  long  practice  he  set  aside  thoughts  of  Hilda  and 
assumed  the  usual  set  and  slightly  stern  air  of  John 
Calvar,  M.D.  As  he  emerged  from  the  apartment  house, 
intent  upon  reaching  his  favourite  restaurant,  a  woman 
crossed  the  street  in  his  direction.  He  made  a  brief 
pause  as  he  recognized  her.  It  was  Mary  Durand. 

She  did  not  notice  Calvar  and  walked  on,  disappearing 
through  the  door  from  which  he  had  just  come.  The 
sight  of  Mary  Durand  entering  the  house  which  contained 
his  own  apartment  brought  a  sudden  curiosity,  until  he 
remembered  that  relatives  of  hers  had  recently  moved 
into  the  apartments  above  his  own.  He  had  not  seen 
her  since  a  well-remembered  afternoon,  weeks  ago,  when 
an  accidental  meeting  had  held  them  in  conversation  a 
few  moments ;  it  had  been  characteristic  of  all  their 
meetings,  Calvar  valuing  the  moments  more  than  life, 
Mary  giving  no  sign  that  she  was  even  conscious  of  the 
subdued  tumult  in  his  breast.  And  now,  as  he  caught 
again  the  chaste  beauty  of  her  face,  he  reflected  upon 
many  things,  especially  upon  life  that  held  one  prize 
impossible  to  secure,  and  one  joy  that  would  remain 
always  a  thing  of  dreams.  Seeing  her  just  now,  even 
though  she  did  not  see  him,  was  like  a  blessing.  It 
brought  back  a  certain  hidden  tenderness  he  had  striven 
long  since  to  bury ;  and  it  brought  the  choke  which  strong 
men  feel  toward  love  lying  deep,  unconfessed. 

He  could  not  think  of  Hilda  Murray  in  the  same 
moment  with  this  woman.  His  mind  had  been  centred 
on  Hilda  when  Mary  crossed  the  street  toward  him,  and 
he  felt  the  jolt  to  his  being.  .  .  .  Life  and  ambition  had 
been  leading  him  on  bare  highways ;  blind  pleasure  in 
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personal  advancement  had  been  urging  him  roughshod 
over  memories  that  flashed  to  him  again,  even  in  the 
brief  moment  of  Mary  Durand’s  passing.  Hilda  Murray 
was  a  part  of  the  blinder  days.  He  walked  on  toward 
his  restaurant.  He  was  not  thinking  of  Hilda. 

Calvar  knew  that  he  had  no  claims  upon  the  daughter 
of  Professor  Durand.  During  college  days  the  erudite 
and  aloof  old  man  had  made  a  friend  of  his  pupil,  John 
Calvar,  and  the  latter  never  forgot  the  personal 
encouragement  he  received  or  the  pleasant  evenings  at 
the  professor’s  modest  home  in  Kensington.  Even  yet 
the  professor  kept  in  touch,  always  showing  pleasure  at 
Calvar’s  scientific  advancements.  Yet  his  interest  was 
solely  that  of  a  Professor  toward  his  favourite  pupil, 
and  he  would  have  been  unfriendly  at  any  suspicion  of 
Calvar’s  regard  for  Mary.  .  .  .  Now  that  his  wife  was 
dead,  he  claimed  his  daughter’s  devotion  with  almost  a 
jealous  insistence,  as  the  one  stay  of  his  declining  years. 

So  it  had  come  to  be  that  Calvar  heard  only 
indirectly  of  the  woman  who  used  to  charm  the  evenings 
at  the  Professor’s  home.  He  would  hear  of  her  through 
friends  who  knew  Durand. 

“She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  London,”  a 
certain  physician  had  told  him.  “Something  unattainable 
about  her,  though.” 

And  Calvar  knew  that  the  unattainable  something 
had  less  to  do  with  family  ties  than  with  an  inseparable 
element  of  her  beauty  and  personal  charm. 

His  mood  lasted  for  a  few  moments,  until,  as  always 
with  Mary’s  memory,  he  found  it  easier  for  himself  to 
put  it  from  him.  .  .  .  “Every  man,”  he  thought,  “has  an 
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undercurrent  that  it  is  best  not  to  explore.”  There  was 
the  common  day  to  engross  him,  and  he  walked  on 
forgetting. 

In  his  gait  was  the  suggestion  of  sure  poise.  His 
sallow  countenance  with  its  aquiline  nose  and  determined 
mouth  told  of  unusual  nervous  energy.  His  black  hair 
and  brows  and  the  black  eyes  beneath  them  lent  an 
emphasis  of  pallor  to  his  skin  and  a  suggestion  of 
asceticism  to  his  presence. 

Strangers  on  the  street  often  bestowed  more  than 
casual  attention  upon  this  young  man  of  thirty  years, 
wondering,  as  they  passed,  why  he  had  attracted  their 
notice.  Members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  knew 
him  as  the  discoverer  of  a  famous  method  of  treating 
septic  wounds,  regarded  him  with  mingled  admiration 
and  jealousy,  wondering  what  secret  of  energy  had 
raised  so  young  a  man  to  the  sure  regard  of  the  body  of 
his  confreres  and  to  a  position  of  financial  ease. 

Calvar  worshipped  Fame  with  so  jealous  a  devotion 
that  his  every  act  was  dynamic  toward  that  end.  He  had 
developed  a  genius  for  turning  everything  to  his  own 
use.  The  war  had  meant  for  him  not  only  a  patriotic 
service  but  an  opportunity  to  rise ;  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  his  satisfaction  in  discovering  the  new  method 
of  draining  wounds  was  inspired  so  much  by  the 
thousands  of  human  lives  it  saved,  as  by  the  elevation 
he  personally  gained  from  it. 

He  had  forgotten  the  things  that  turned  in  his  brain, 
and  was  watching  the  people  on  the  street.  Upon  almost 
every  face  was  written  the  tension  to  which  he  was 
becoming  so  accustomed.  The  national  state  of  labour 
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unrest  with  its  threat  of  economic  upheaval  had  become 
a  kind  of  irritant  poison  that  filtered  down  into  the 
mind  of  every  individual.  In  walking  from  his 
apartments  to  Piccadilly  he  had  passed  many  people — 
mostly  young  people — and  he  had  not  seen  a  happy  face. 

The  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  labour  situation. 
“All  Railway  Employees  Threaten  Early  Strike,”  ran 
the  large,  black  headline.  Among  the  smaller  headings 
he  noticed  “Metropolitan  Police  not  satisfied  with 
Settlement,”  “Liverpool  Dock-men  Refuse  Terms,” 
“Troops  Mutiny,”  “Head  of  Transport  Workers 
Federation  Wants  Revolution.” 

The  food  situation  seemed  worse  instead  of  better. 
In  the  exclusive  grill  where  he  lunched,  it  was  pathetic 
to  see  the  attempt  of  the  management  to  disguise  the 
fraility  of  its  cuisine  by  the  increased  brilliance  and 
intensity  of  its  service. 

Every  patron  of  the  grill-room  seemed  to  Calvar  to 
be  touched  by  some  awareness  of  the  national  stress. 
There  was  a  hollow  note  in  the  perennial  gayety  about 
the  tables  as  if  the  merriment  were  but  a  nervous 
affectation  superimposed  upon  the  sheer  edge  of  an 
indefinable  and  imminent  calamity. 

He  thought  of  the  world  as  a  person  being  gradually 
self-convicted  of  guilt,  as  though  the  very  foundation  of 
things  were  wrong  and  hopeless. 

For  refreshment  he  reflected  on  his  new  experiment, 
with  the  anticipatory  throb  of  one  who  has  nearly 
accomplished  so  great  a  thing  that  he  fears  the  glory 
which  must  soon  settle  upon  him  when  the  thing  is  made 
known.  He  had  set  out  to  make  a  world-name  for 
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himself,  that  he  might  emerge  glowingly  from  the  painful 
obscurity  of  his  earlier  life.  .  .  .  And  for  some  reason 
he  was  now  reminded  of  Hilda  Murray. 

His  face  changed.  He  thought  of  her  with  strange 
vindictiveness.  He  dwelt  upon  their  meeting  shortly  to 
come,  and  there  was  cruelty  in  his  black  eyes  and 
bitterness  in  his  compressed  lips. 
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The  Daughter  of  Willowdene 

Their  rendezvous  was  one  of  the  colonaded  and 
bepalmed  hallways  of  a  commercialized  palace  of  marble 
in  Piccadilly.  They  were  to  meet  before  the  tea  crush 
had  started  and  before  the  dance-mad  companies  had 
begun  to  crowd  the  spacious  dignity  of  the  corridors. 

It  was  the  place  where  Calvar  usually  met  Hilda 
Murray.  During  the  past  six  or  seven  weeks  it  had 
become  his  almost  daily  resort.  Arriving  customarily 
at  four,  he  would  stretch  in  a  wicker  chair,  enjoying  the 
artificial  draught  that  swept  through  the  deep  space, 
moving  the  little  forests  of  palms  and  rubber  trees,  and 
moulding  the  frocks  of  the  fair  passersby  to  graceful 
sculpture.  And  when  the  brief  chime  of  the  hotel  clock 
intoned  the  quarter-hour  he  would  sharpen  his  vigilance 
for  the  familiar  form.  Almost  precisely  at  the  same 
time  each  day  she  would  approach  with  the  noticeable 
diffidence,  the  short  but  graceful  steps,  and  the  smile 
that  came  only  from  her  eyes.  Then  they  would  permit 
a  hurried  tea,  as  a  grudged  concession  to  custom,  before 
the  precious  half-hour  of  conversation  which  fate 
sparingly  allowed.  It  could  never  be  more  than  that,  for 
Smithers,  understanding  fellow  that  he  was,  could  not 
guide  the  Murray  limousine  faster  than  he  did ;  and, 
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with  Hilda  expected  home  by  six,  Willowdene  was 
really  a  sharp  drive  distant. 

For  weeks  now  she  had  been  coming  to  town  each 
day  to  visit  her  father  who  was  ill  in  a  hospital,  and  it 
was  while  she  was  making  one  of  her  filial  calls  that 
Calvar  had  first  seen  her  and  had  suddenly  stopped  in 
the  court-yard  to  gaze  after  the  lithe  form  as  it 
disappeared  behind  a  hedge-row.  As  she  had  passed 
him,  a  casual  glance  from  her  clear  blue  eyes  had 
combined  with  the  radiance  of  deep  golden  hair  above 
them  to  give  the  young  surgeon  the  colour-impression 
of  a  sunset  at  sea.  With  the  lingering  memory  of  this 
marine  splendour,  he  had  found  specious  excuse  for 
dallying  in  the  courtyard  at  the  same  time  next  day,  to 
be  rewarded,  as  it  happened,  by  another  glance  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  interpreted  as  hostile. 
Although  he  was  always  susceptible  to  feminine  charm, 
this  accidental  courtyard  encounter  had  come  upon  him 
with  something  of  the  glamour  of  a  discovery  and,  being 
by  nature  so  self-willed  that  convention  had  ever  to  bow 
before  caprice,  he  had  found  these  glances,  daily 
occurrences  now,  strong  temptation  to  override  the  first 
rule  of  conversational  intercourse. 

Accordingly  one  afternoon  he  lay  in  wait  for  her, 
feeling  that  any  further  hesitancy  upon  his  part  might 
be  construed  as  weakness,  and  also  that  she,  in  spite  of 
her  aristocratic  bearing,  might  not  object  to  the 
informality  of  his  method. 

Hilda  Murray  was  decidedly  a  study  on  that  first 
afternoon  when  Calvar  impatiently  awaited  her  coming. 
At  length  she  appeared  walking  rapidly,  and  when  she 
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was  so  near  him  that  he  could  detect  the  faint  aroma  of 
trailing  arbutus  she  always  used,  he  spoke  to  her. 

“I’m  afraid  I’ve  got  to  be  rude,”  he  began. 

She  paused.  In  her  face  astonishment  and  amuse¬ 
ment  mingled.  Her  eyes  met  his,  then  lowered  as  if 
dwelling  upon  his  chin.  It  seemed  to  Calvar  many 
seconds  before  she  had  completed  her  silent  scrutiny  of 
his  face. 

“Perhaps  you  are,”  she  replied. 

“Why  is  it,”  asked  Calvar,  “that  I  had  to  speak  to 
you  ?” 

She  placed  the  tip  of  her  parasol  in  the  exact  middle 
of  one  of  the  mosaic  designs  of  the  paved  court  and 
looked  up  at  him  coyly. 

“You  might  best  answer  the  question  yourself,”  she 
returned. 

“A  gambler’s  throw,  I  suppose.”  His  black  eyes 
wandered  quickly  over  the  lavish  gold  of  her  hair.  “I 
wanted  to  take  a  chance,  you  see.” 

“How  interesting!  And  the  chance  was  ...  ?” 

“That  I  should  either  win  or  lose — ” 

“Win  or  lose  what?” 

For  an  instant  his  black  eyes  held  her — “You,”  he 
breathed  softly. 

At  that  she  seemed  undecided  whether  to  be  offended 
or  amused.  But  Calvar’s  bearing  always  had  something 
reassuring  about  it. 

“I’ve  heard  of  such  things,”  she  admitted  reflectively, 
“but  I  must  say  you  are  original.  Doesn’t  one  usually 
commence  more  casually?”  Her  eyes  were  smiling. 

Their  conversation  was  made  brief  by  her  very 
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evident  fear  of  being  seen,  but  before  she  left  him  he 
had,  with  considerable  difficulty,  obtained  a  promise  that 
she  would  meet  him  for  tea  the  following  afternoon. 

All  her  life,  or,  at  least,  since  the  endless  decorum 
of  Willowdene  had  begun  to  bore  her,  Hilda  Murray  had 
been  nourishing  a  desire  for  clandestine  romance. 
Inspired  by  what  a  young  girl’s  wide-open  eyes  could 
never  fail  to  see  among  the  respected  society  she 
cultivated,  she  had  been  forming  youthful  estimates  of 
the  value  of  variety.  She  had  been  longing  for  a  taste 
of  unconventionality.  This  versatility  of  soul  which 
permits  no  incongruity  between  a  drawing-room  avowal 
and  a  thrilling  adventure  with  a  stranger  in  a  West-end 
restaurant  is  a  rather  common  development  among  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  blase  rich.  Yet  it  is  a  faculty 
which  requires  for  its  perfection  repeated  practice,  and 
Miss  Murray,  at  twenty-three,  was  finding  her  first  lessons 
difficult.  A  good  habit  is  as  difficult  to  overcome  as  a 
bad  one,  and  until  to-day  her  mother’s  precepts  had 
proved  an  impassable  barrier.  She  had  occasionally 
permitted  herself  the  unobserved  liberty  of  the  eyes,  but 
it  had  gone  no  further. 

Next  afternoon,  ensconced  in  an  alcove  of  a  luxurious 
tea-room,  they  had  found  much  to  talk  about. 

“There’s  one  thing  you  didn’t  tell  me,”  she  began 
eagerly,  “your  name.” 

Calvar'told  her,  and  then  asked  hers. 

“Murray,”  she  replied,  not  having  yet  learned  the 
value  of  pseudonyms.  There  seemed  something  more 
important  pressing  for  utterance. 

“And  you’re  married,  I  suppose?”  she  asked. 
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“No,”  answered  the  young  surgeon  with  a  definite 
sense  of  virtue,  but  she  could  not  quite  disguise  a  certain 
air  of  disappointment. 

Their  afternoon  meetings  continued,  and  it  was  not 
until  three  or  four  days  had  passed  that  Calvar  made  a 
discovery.  It  came  upon  him  with  the  force  of  a  sudden 
revelation. 

Murray !  .  .  .  .  why  had  it  not  occurred  to  him 
before?  She  was  visiting  the  hospital  each  day  to  see 
her  father.  It  was  fairly  common  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Thorne  Murray  was  a  patient  there,  a  distinguished  one 
indeed,  with  daily  bulletins  in  the  papers  and  other 
unusual  accompaniments  of  hospital  treatment.  Thorne 
Murray  was  a  name  that  carried  with  the  general  public 
an  atmosphere  of  dignified  and  exclusive  wealth,  and 
with  many  men,  very  wealthy  themselves,  it  carried 
something  more,  something  dreaded . 

So  upon  the  following  night  when  they  met  for  their 
first  dinner  party,  Hilda  having  affected  a  visit  at  a  girl 
friend’s  in  order  to  obtain  her  mother’s  sanction,  he  had 
a  new  interest  in  her.  He  was  less  blunt  in  his  overtures, 
for  the  possibility  of  a  connection  with  the  Murray 
family — he  was  afraid  to  think  of  how  close  a  union  it 
might  become — was  already  appealing  to  him  as  an 
ambitious  prize  worth  the  struggle.  She,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  seeking  no  more  than  a  gay,  secluded  diversion 
from  the  strict  social  regimen  of  Willowdene.  Whole 
days  were  hers  to  stroll  in  the  extensive  estate  near 
Chislehurst,  to  converse  with  her  mother  upon  the  light 
but  necessary  topics  of  their  elevated  life,  to  dress  for 
dances,  to  demur  with  affected  bashfulness  at  the 
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badinage  of  distinguished  men,  and  in  every  way  to 
suffer  the  tiresome  tedium  with  which  a  wealthy  home 
afflicted  her.  This  dinner  party  with  a  stranger  was  to 
be  her  gala-night,  the  occasion  for  putting  off  restraint. 
She  was  inspired  by  the  novelty  of  the  freedom  to  be 
for  once  her  own  primitive  self. 

But  Calvar,  although  having  started  the  friendship  in 
the  spirit  of  light  amusement,  was  sitting  across  from 
her  at  the  table,  his  mind  filled  with  new  ambition.  She 
did  not  suspect  that  he  knew  what  particular  Murray  she 
was.  Had  she  done  so,  their  friendship,  commencing 
as  it  did  without  a  formal  introduction,  would  be 
forced  to  a  sudden  ending.  It  was  Calvar’s  appreciation 
of  her  attitude  which  kept  him  from  revealing  his 
discovery.  He  chose  to  wait. 

They  were  drinking  Chianti  and  he  had  noticed  the 
flush  mounting  her  cheek;  so  that  when  she  replaced 
her  empty  glass  on  the  table  and  looked  at  him 
questioningly,  he  refused  to  pour  her  another. 

“How  priceless  of  you  to  be  my  protector,”  she 
smiled.  “Which  means  of  course  that  I,  being  a  free 
citizen  of  this  constitutional  monarchy,  must  help 
myself.”  Wherewith  she  proceeded  to  fill  the  glass, 
obdurate  to  Calvar’s  gentle  caution. 

The  Bacchanalian  suffusion  rendered  tantalizing  a 
face  always  attractive.  Calvar  presently  learned  the 
wealth  of  repartee  unlocked  by  the  Southern  vintage, 
and  the  soft,  smooth  pressure  of  a  silken  knee  touching 
his  own. 

So  it  had  continued,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
occasionally  allowing  him  the  liberty  of  her  cheek  in 
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some  secluded  moment,  it  had  gone  no  further.  Calvar 
gradually  sensing  her  true  attitude,  as  the  weeks  went 
by,  came  to  realize  that  she  was  enjoying  an  innocent 
lark,  but  no  more.  From  occasional  remarks  of  hers  he 
knew  that  marrying  was  an  abstract  idea  furthest  from 
the  field  of  her  consciousness.  Disguised  efforts  of  his 
for  closer  friendship  had  only  served  to  throw  a  coolness 
over  her  manner.  But  every  intensity  of  the  impersonal 
Bohemian  spirit  in  which  their  friendship  had  started, 
always  pleased  her  and  awakened  fresh  interest. 

During  the  past  week  he  had  twice  suggested  her 
coming  to  his  apartment,  but  the  suggestions  had  been 
smoothly  passed  over  without  any  indication  that  she 
had  even  heard  him. 

“But  it’s  so  cosy  there,  Hilda,”  he  had  insisted,  “and 
one  does  not  need  to  fear  being  seen.” 

So  she  had  finally  consented  to  come,  adding:  “But 
you  mustn’t  ever,  ever  breathe  it !” 

For  many  reasons  he  knew  that  she  considered  him 
socially  beneath  her.  He  was  an  interesting  friend  with 
whom  to  explore  the  Bohemia  of  metropolitan  life.  Yet, 
although  he  told  her  nothing  of  his  work  nor  of  his 
distinctions,  deciding  that  if  he  ever  won  her  it  was  to 
be  by  his  own  personal  appeal,  she  seemed  to  feel  a 
curiosity  about  him  and  at  times  a  mere  suggestion  of 
affection. 

Up  to  the  present  he  had  employed  the  method  of 
waiting,  but  to  one  who  had  always  frankly  and  strongly 
demanded  what  he  wanted,  and  then  fought  for  it  until 
he  got  it,  this  method  was  becoming  more  and  more 
discredited.  With  characteristic  impatience  he  was 
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beginning  to  tire  of  it  and  he  was  beginning  to  demand. 
Her  attitude  of  social  superiority  did  not  so  much  hurt 
him,  since  he  recognized  no  cult  save  that  of  personal 
ability,  but  her  unconscious  manner  of  stooping  to  him 
had  at  times  awakened  a  deep  class-hatred  within  him. 
He  felt  it  strongly,  instinctively.  He  feared  it.  He  could 
not  explain  it.  As  though  it  were  something  that  had 
lain  dormant  all  his  life  and  was  only  now  awakening 
beneath  the  touch  of  a  patronizing  hand,  this  passion  of 
hatred  seemed  to  him  like  an  untamable  beast,  stretching 
its  limbs  with  latent  purpose.  He,  who  through  all  his 
life  had  obtained  each  thing  he  set  his  heart  upon,  was 
now  at  last  crossed  and  hindered  from  the  beautiful  and 
expensive  prize  his  ambition  craved.  The  method  of 
waiting  had  failed.  She  had  ignored  his  honest  bids  for 
friendship. 

At  last  the  opportunity  he  sought  had  arrived.  Her 
proximity  in  the  lilac-shadowed  room,  the  near  breath¬ 
lessness  and  surrender  of  it  all  .  .  .  and  then  would  she 
go  from  him? 

As  Calvar  sat  waiting  for  her  in  the  corridor  of  the 
hotel,  his  mood  was  broken  only  by  the  conversation  of 
some  people  seated  near  him.  They  were  discussing  the 
labour  situation. 

“If  much  greater  latitude  is  allowed  to  Labour,”  a 
well-dressed  man  of  fifty  was  saying,  “then  I  have  no 
hesitancy- in  predicting  an  early  crisis — that  is  to  say,  in 
our  special  industry,  at  least.” 

“And  you  know,”  said  another  member  of  the  group, 
“it’s  so  frightfully  difficult  to  say  just  where  the  thing 
will  stop.  Cost  of  labour  doubled,  cost  of  raw  materials 
trebled.  It’s  unheard  of  !” 
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“It’s  still  more  difficult  to  say  what  will  stop  prices 
from  soaring.” 

“The  balance  between  supply  and  demand ;  there  lies 
the  whole  solution.” 

“Suppose  we  ask  Mr.  Austin  what  he  thinks  about 
the  mess  things  are  in?” 

Mr.  Austin,  who  had  not  spoken  as  yet,  seemed  to 
command  much  influence  with  the  rest.  They  waited  as 
he  hesitated  before  speaking. 

“I  think,  gentlemen,”  he  began  at  length,  “it  would 
pay  us  to  work  out  the  present  labour  problem  upon  a 
psychological  basis.  I  have  tried  to  do  so  in  my  factories 
in  Birmingham.  There  is  a  general  mental  unrest  every¬ 
where.  The  entire  labour  problem  is  a  tangle. 
Economical  problems  prove  to  be  wheels  within 
wheels :  they  do  not  explain.  I  shall  tell  you  my  notion, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  criticised.  This  unsolvable 
contentiousness  between  capital  and  labour  is  deeper 
than  a  mere  industrial  problem.  It  is  really  the  antithesis 
of  Christianity.  That  statement  applies  to  both  sides, 
I’m  afraid,  because,  under  the  present  unmerciful 
dispensation  in  industrial  matters,  no  man,  capitalist  or 
labourer,  can  be  a  Christian  and  at  the  same  time  pay 
expenses.  This  gross  selfishness  has  spread  broadcast 
over  the  country  and  the  world,  for  that  matter.  As  to 
that,  I  fancy  the  man  who  wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation 
foreshadowed  it  in  his  symbolic  figure  of  the  Beast.” 

Soon  the  conversation  was  lost  to  Calvar  in  the 
sound  of  the  hotel  clock  chiming  the  hour  of  his  meeting 
with  Hilda.  He  straightened  himself  in  his  chair  and 
watched  the  entrance. 
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At  last.  .  .  .  His  heart  thumped  wildly  as  she 
advanced  to  meet  him.  He  had  never  seen  her  so  at¬ 
tractive  as  now,  in  a  gown  of  soft  rose  that  hung  in  heavy, 
graceful  folds ;  gold  beneath  the  black  hat  and  blue 
beneath  the  gold. 

Calvar  could  scarcely  wait  for  greetings. 

“Shall  we  go  now?”  he  asked. 

She  found  a  chair  and  looked  up  at  him,  her  face  a 
little  tired. 

“Do  let  me  sit  down  a  while,  I’m  so  weary.” 

After  they  had  talked  a  few  moments  Calvar  asked 
her  the  question  again.  She  paused  a  moment. 

“I’d  rather  stay  here,”  she  said,  “but  I  told  you  I 
would  go — so  we  may  as  well  start.  But  listen,  promise 
me — ” 

“What?” 

“That  you  won’t — ” 

“I  would  have  no  reason  to  tell  anyone  about  it,”  he 
assured  her. 

So  they  walked  to  New  Burlington  Street,  talking 
little  as  they  went. 

To  Calvar,  their  meeting  was  to  be  the  consummation 
of  a  desire  long  entertained.  To  Hilda,  it  was  to  be  but 
further  adventures  in  her  new  Bohemia. 

Calvar’s  manner  betrayed  a  slight  nervousness  as 
they  ascended  the  staircase,  for  he  was  wondering  if 
Mary  Durand  had  left  the  house.  Somehow  he  could 
not  think  of  her  as  he  unlocked  the  door  of  his  apartment 
and  stood  aside  for  Hilda  to  enter. 

As  she  did  so  she  paused  and  cast  her  eyes  over 
the  room. 
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“I  think  it’s  a  perfectly  priceless  place,  old  dear,”  she 
exclaimed,  her  reserve  giving  over  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment. 

“I’m  glad  you  like  my  digs,”  he  said  as  he  took  her 
furs.  “You  might  find  the  couch  most  comfortable.” 

“Thanks !  but  I  shall  try  this  lovely  old  chair  for  a 
while.” 

When  she  was  seated  Calvar  excused  himself  and 
went  in  search  of  his  servant. 

Presently  the  Hindu  brought  them  glasses  and  a 
large  decanter. 

“I’m  so  glad  you’ve  brought  me  some  wine,”  said 
Hilda,  accepting  a  glass.  “I  need  something  to  buck  me 
up.  Do  you  know,  I  didn’t  sleep  well  last  night.” 

“What  was  the  trouble?”  asked  Calvar,  taking  a  chair 
opposite. 

“Well,  you  see,  I’ll  have  to  compliment  you,  if  I  tell 
you.  I  imagine  I  was  excited  about  meeting  you  to-day. 
Isn’t  a  woman  foolish  to  confide  as  much  to  any  man?” 

Calvar  raised  his  glass  and  Hilda  poised  hers  grace¬ 
fully. 

“Sante,  Mam’selle.” 

“Sante,  M’sieur,”  she  replied,  as  she  touched  the 
glass  to  her  lips,  “are  we  not  in  Paris  now?” 

“That’s  a  bright  idea,  Hilda,”  he  answered,  lowering 
his  glass.  “Let  us  imagine  this  room  an  artist’s  studio. 
I  am,  of  course,  the  penurious  artist  and  you  are  the  fine 
lady  who  has  come  to  encourage  me  in  my  work.” 

“I  don’t  like  you  to  say  you  are  a  poor  artist,”  she 
objected. 

“But  I  don’t  mind  being  poor,  so  long  as  you  come 
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to  me.”  In  Calvar’s  voice,  Hilda  caught  a  note  of 
seriousness  she  could  not  understand.  She  looked  at  him 
strangely. 

“Aren’t  you  drinking,  Hilda?”  he  laughed,  lifting  his 
glass  again. 

He  filled  her  glass  and  then  walked  to  place  the 
decanter  on  the  mantel  shelf.  He  did  not  return  to  his 
chair  at  once.  He  stood  leaning  his  back  against  the 
mantel-piece,  watching  her  drink. 

Had  she  turned  and  looked  at  him  just  then  she 
would  have  been  frightened  by  the  piercing  eyes  and  the 
set  lips. 

He  thought:  “this  ....  soft,  luxuriant,  weak,  beau¬ 
tiful  thing,  that  says  to  me,  ‘For  my  amusement,  nothing 
more,  I  stoop  to  greet  you ;  I  am  a  prize  too  high  for 
you.’  ” 

Calvar,  pale  and  weak  with  the  power  of  a  dynamic 
current  that  was  passing  through  him,  had  never  before 
stood  in  such  fear  and  awe  of  himself.  It  was  more  than 
Calvar.  Forces  from  the  dim  beginnings  of  life  were 
rushing  through  long  years  into  the  surging  present.  He 
would  have  prayed  to  be  delivered,  but  it  was  too  late. 
This  cruelty,  this  vindictiveness,  whitened  to  the  heat 
where  all  passion  is  the  same  and  indivisible,  was 
trembling  in  his  very  hands.  Whitened  to  the  heat  where 
obedience  is  the  one  self-preserving  measure  against  its 
consuming  flames,  it  was  claiming  Calvar  for  itself. 
“Just  to  be  free  from  the  pain  of  all  that  drives  me  head¬ 
long.”  He  half  said  the  words  as  he  walked  close  to  her. 

“Hilda !”  He  tried  to  speak  calmly  as  he  drew  her 
close  to  him. 
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Calvar  walked  to  the  door  a  moment,  and  began  to 
turn  the  key  in  the  lock.  As  he  bent  to  turn  the  key,  he 
heard  a  human  sound.  Its  softness  contrasted  with  the 
grating  of  the  lock.  His  fingers  remained  motionless  on 
the  key.  A  voice  was  coming  to  him  through  the  open 
transom  above  the  door.  People  were  descending  from 
the  apartment  above,  and  an  unfamiliar  voice  had  said : 

“Dr.  Calvar  lives  here, — he’s  a  scientist  of  some 
kind.” 

Then  a  voice  whose  every  inflection  was  known  to 
him,  a  voice  whose  whispered  softness  he  remembered 
even  in  his  dreams,  said :  “I  know  Doctor  Calvar.” 

He  straightened  himself  and  stood  with  head  slightly 
bowed  as  if  gazing  through  solid  wood  at  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  London.  He  stood  spellbound  until 
her  footstep  had  passed,  as  though  the  dense  panels  of 
the  door  did  not  hinder  him  from  catching  her  lightsome 
gait,  that  breathed  chastity  into  whatever  world  she 
walked  through.  The  door  was  symbolic.  Mary  had 
always  passed  him  as  though  a  door  were  closed  between 
them.  Calvar  had  always  heard  her  footsteps  just  be¬ 
yond  the  barriers  that  kept  him  from  her  brighter  world, 
and  her  soft  accents  had  always  seemed  the  softer 
because  dimmed  by  the  dense  panels  separating  him  and 
his  world  from  her. 

His  world!  He  turned  presently  to  see  it;  lilac 
draperies,  a  leopard  skin,  Hilda  flushed  with  wine.  And 
in  the  air  of  the  room  a  heavy  intangible  vapour,  seen 
by  eyes  that  were  inhumanly  sharp  from  looking  through 
wood,  a  vapour  that  might  have  risen  from  primeval 
spaces  where  chaos  and  repugnant  monsters  moved 
among  the  stones. 
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Mary’s  passing  had  made  him  weak.  He  walked 
slowly  back  toward  the  couch  and  stood  looking  down  at 
Hilda.  He  could  not  explain  to  her  why  he  had  stood  so 
long  at  the  door. 

“Have  they  passed?”  she  asked,  but  when  she  looked 
into  his  face,  her  expression  changed. 

“Why,  John,  old  dear?”  she  exclaimed.  “You  are  ill. 
Your  face  is  shining  like  a  light — you  must  be  very  ill.” 

Calvar  put  out  his  hand  to  reassure  her  and  as  his 
fingers  touched  hers  they  both  felt  an  electric  spark 
discharging  between  them. 

“I  shall  be  all  right,  soon,”  he  said,  “I  can’t  explain 
what’s  wrong — but  it’s  something  that  happens  to  me 
now  and  then.” 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  leaned  forward  with  his 
head  in  his  hands. 

For  a  time  they  tried  to  carry  on  a  conversation  but 
it  was  useless.  Hilda  Murray  had  never  seen  him  in 
such  a  mood.  At  length  she  rose  and  seemed  to  study 
him  a  moment. 

“Well,  John,”  she  said,  “whether  it’s  the  wine,  or 
myself,  or  those  blessed  people  who  passed  in  the  hallway, 
I  don’t  know.  I’m  sorry  that  something  has  spoiled  our 
afternoon.  I  shall  go  now.” 

Calvar  had  no  present  wish  to  detain  her.  She  left 
his  apartments  as  she  had  come. 

When  Hilda  Murray  had  gone,  he  walked  slowly  to 
the  window.  As  she  passed  along  the  street  below,  she 
gave  a  brief  instinctive  glance  upward.  She  did  not  see 
Calvar  standing  behind  the  curtains. 

A  little  flurry  of  dust  in  the  street  below  caught  his 
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wandering  attention.  His  thoughts  had  taken  a  gloomy 
turn.  He  watched  a  tattered  piece  of  paper  as  it  mounted 
towards  his  window,  tossed  on  a  chilly  gust  which  had 
torn  it  away  from  a  dingy  refuge  in  the  gutter.  With 
melancholy  musing  he  considered  the  stability  of  his 
own  anchorage.  Up  to  that  time  chance  winds  had  not 
driven  him  from  his  purpose.  His  way  had  seemed 
clear.  But  now? 

The  dust  flurry  and  the  tattered  scrap  of  paper  had 
gone  when  he  looked  into  the  street  again.  There  was 
a  peculiar  leaden  hue  to  the  air.  A  passer-by  looked 
upwards  and  quickened  his  step.  Calvar  shivered  slightly 
and  turned  instinctively  as  though  to  step  back  for 
shelter  into  the  comfort  of  the  room.  But  he  was  not 
comforted.  He  was  akin  to  the  things  outside,  tense 
with  that  expectancy  which  would  anticipate  the 
imminent. 

The  first  few  pattering  drops  had  draped  the  window 
panes  before  Calvar  was  actually  conscious  of  the  rain. 
He  watched  the  slanting  streaks  of  water  merge  into  a 
film  which  gave  a  molten  quality  to  the  leaden  light 
outside.  The  overflow  from  the  choked  eaves-trough 
dripped  with  a  monotonous  plashing  on  the  sill.  He 
thought  of  the  torture  by  water ;  then  shivered  again ; 
actually  chilled  like  some  ill-clad  waif  crouching  for 
shelter  in  the  lee  of  a  dilapidated  wall.  The  rain  was 
no  longer  harried  by  the  gusts  which  had  brought  it.  It 
streamed  straight  down  to  earth  as  though  the  heavens 
were  in  flux.  Calvar’s  soul  was  drenched  in  melancholy. 
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Mary  Durand 

The  interest  of  his  scientific  experiment  did  not 
serve,  during  the  next  few  days,  to  alleviate  the 
depression  into  which  Calvar  had  been  cast  by  the 
episode  with  Hilda  Murray.  The  turn  of  events,  during 
that  afternoon  in  his  apartments,  had  started  an 
unpleasant  introspection  which  he  attempted  to  abandon. 
But,  though  he  applied  himself  with  double  zeal  to  his 
work,  he  felt  a  disturbing  movement  of  thought  under 
the  surface,  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  the  shock  of  a 
half-glimpsed  revelation  of  himself.  He  avoided  contact 
with  acquaintances,  and  felt  an  inexplicable  apathy  even 
for  the  newspaper  publicity  given  his  name  by  the 
announcement  that  he  had  been  singled  out  for  special 
honours  because  of  brilliant  war  services. 

Hilda  had  drifted  out  of  his  mind,  forced  out  by 
thoughts  crossing  its  threshold  from  a  different  quarter. 
He  was  loath  to  admit  even  these  brighter  thoughts, 
although  they  had  to  do  with  Mary  and  with  the 
irresistible  influences  of  her  charm.  Calvar,  by 
temperament,  was  a  man  who  sensed  consecrated  ground 
when  it  existed,  and  during  these  days  of  depression  he 
was  feeling,  even  more  acutely,  the  desecration  from  his 
own  feet.  But  he  was  thinking  now  of  things  desired 
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which  did  not  come  with  demanding  them,  things  that 
moved  of  their  own  beauteous  will,  things  to  which  he 
felt  nearest  when  he  most  renounced  them.  .  .  .  And 
through  the  maze  of  his  thoughts  there  came  at  times 
the  soft  voice  he  loved.  “I  know  Doctor  Calvar,”  she 
had  said.  As  she  spoke  there  had  been  a  fuller  quality 
to  the  second  word  than  to  the  rest  of  her  remark,  and 
Calvar  kept  repeating  it  in  his  mind  until  fancy  made  it 
not  an  acknowledgment  of  her  acquaintance  with  him, 
but  the  instinctive  confession  of  a  closer  regard.  He 
wondered  if  his  own  imagination  was  altogether  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  impression  of  veiled  tenderness  carried  by 
her  words  to  one  who  she  did  not  know  was  listening. 
It  was  this  irresistible  impression,  though  he  did  not 
dare  to  credit  it  at  the  moment,  that  had  held  him 
spellbound  as  she  passed  in  the  corridor.  .  .  .  And  now, 
days  later,  he  was  weighing  the  words  for  the  hundredth 
time,  trying  them  in  the  balances  of  a  very  much 
sharpened  discrimination. 

He  had  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  evenings  he  had 
spent  at  the  Durand’s  in  years  past,  had  meant  anything 
to  the  clear-eyed  young  woman  whom  he  then  saw 
ministering  to  her  father’s  comfort.  At  such  a  call  her 
whole  being  at  times  seemed  to  light  like  a  lamp  of 
devotion.  If  Calvar  could  have  associated  himself  at 
these  moments  with  the  perfect  harmony  between  them, 
it  would  have  been  to  envy  his  Professor  and  to  grudge 
him  an  undivided  worship.  Mary  had  always  met 
Calvar  at  the  door  when  he  arrived  and  welcomed  him 
with  the  same  warmth  that  she  showed  to  all  who  were 
her  father’s  friends.  Sometimes  circumstances  had  left 
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Calvar  talking  alone  with  her,  and  he  felt  it  difficult,  even 
yet,  to  receive  a  truth  regarding  human  relationships 
which  teaches  that  both  participants  in  a  dialogue  are 
seldom  at  the  same  heat.  In  those  treasured 
conversations,  the  things  of  which  she  spoke  could  never 
be  remembered  afterward  by  Calvar;  but  he  had  memory- 
pictures  of  herself  that  could  never  be  erased.  .  .  .  For 
instance,  she  would  pay  his  remarks  the  gratifying  tribute 
of  very  single  attention.  Again,  when  he  had  finished 
speaking,  she  would  reply  with  a  restraint  more  notice¬ 
able  than  that  which  she  used  with  others.  Fie 
remembered,  also,  that  although  she  greeted  others  with 
a  smile,  she  had  never  really  smiled  at  him.  With  Calvar 
her  face  had  been  suggestive  rather  of  the  unfolding  light 
seen  in  the  sky  before  dawn,  a  subtler  mystery  than 
blossomed  smiles. 

At  that  period  of  his  life,  her  restraint  toward  him 
was  accepted  by  Calvar  as  the  conclusive  argument  of 
her  being  untouched  by  the  flame  which  was  torturing 
his  days.  And  even  on  the  present  night,  as  he  sat  alone 
in  his  apartment,  he  considered  himself  mad  for 
beginning  to  conceive  a  different  interpretation  of  her 
restraint. 

Talking  with  other  men  who  knew  the  Durands  gave 
him  very  definite  reasons  for  inferring  that  Mary  had 
not  departed  from  her  habit  of  gentle  rebuff.  But  with 
other  men,  as  Calvar  learned,  it  was  a  bright,  smiling 
coolness,  more  impenetrable  than  frank  hostility.  Yet 
for  Calvar  himself,  even  now,  when  he  would  accidentally 
meet  her,  she  retained  the  same  unsmiling  greeting.  The 
few  years  between  had  ripened  her  beauty  and  added 
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the  charm  of  maturer  thought;  yet  whenever  a  golden 
moment  brought  them  together,  Calvar  still  found  in  her 
the  silences  of  earlier  days. 

A  new  conception  took  root  in  his  mind,  and  from  it 
sprang  a  hope  which  he  found  it  needful  to  control,  as 
one  might  suppress  the  too-rapid  growth  of  a  tropical 
flower.  .  .  .  Could  it  be  that  Mary’s  silence  was  the 
very  speech  of  an  unpermitted  regard  for  him?  .  .  .  He 
dared  not  believe  the  thought.  .  .  . 

As  he  sat  alone,  he  struggled  in  mind  to  justify  his 
new  reading  of  her  manner.  He  felt  a  sudden  surge  in 
the  mental  force  which  his  meditation  had  unloosed,  and 
his  eyes  turned  to  the  mirror  which  overhung  the  mantel. 
He  saw  the  reflection  of  his  servant  standing  in  shadow 
behind  the  half-opened  door.  The  olive  face,  with  its 
strange  enigmatic  half-smile,  did  not  pall  upon  Calvar’s 
consciousness.  Dhu  Singh  seemed  always  to  be  trying  to 
mean  something  to  him;  and  if  his  appearance  at  the 
door,  just  now,  was  an  answer  to  the  master  question  in 
Calvar’s  mind,  he  could  read  in  the  Hindu’s  features 
something  less  than  despair ;  something  that  stood  for 
ancient  India’s  age-learned  smile. 

All  this  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  fine 
balance  of  emotions  with  which  Calvar  rose  on  the 
morrow  to  face  a  day’s  tasks.  It  will  help  to  make  clear 
just  why  his  heart  smote  him,  later  in  the  day,  when,  in 
crossing  the  corridor  of  his  apartment,  he  encountered 
Mary  Durand  herself  coming  to  visit  her  relatives. 

She  paused  as  they  met ;  and  Calvar,  in  spite  of  his 
effort  at  control,  let  pass  an  awkward  moment  in  which 
he  enjoyed  nothing  but  the  vision  before  him.  Mary 
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Durand  had  a  way  of  not  so  much  meeting  as  growing 
upon  one.  You  first  felt  freshness  in  the  perfect  oval 
of  her  face,  then  a  thrill  grew  because  of  the  exquisite 
curve  of  her  soft  lips,  while  her  eyes,  grayish-green  like 
emeralds  seen  through  frosted  glass,  mildly  detained  you 
when  you  wished  to  explore  the  maze  of  reflected  light 
about  the  neck,  or  the  raven  mass  of  hair,  crowning  her 
head.  She  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  Calvar’s  pertur¬ 
bation,  but  there  was  no  smile  suggesting  even  a  tinge  of 
personal  satisfaction  in  her  triumph.  It  was  the  low 
tone  of  her  voice  with  its  whispering  quality  that 
presently  relieved  the  strain  of  their  meeting. 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Doctor  Calvar,”  she 
said.  “I  saw  the  news  of  your  distinction  yesterday,  and 
I  was  hoping  that  I  might  see  you  so  that  I  could  tell 
you  how  glad  I  am  about  it.” 

Calvar  was  not  given  to  hyperbole,  but  even  the 
words  he  used  fell  short  of  his  thought. 

“May  I  tell  you,  Miss  Durand,”  he  replied  slowly, 
“that  if  my  poor  labours  could  choose  only  one  reward, 
it  would  be  the  words  I  have  just  heard  from  you.” 

The  colour  spread  rapidly  over  her  cheek  and  she 
looked  down  at  her  slender,  gloved  hand. 

“You  honour  me,”  she  spoke  in  a  disconcerted  way; 
“I  had  not  expected  you  to  say  that.”  She  looked  up  at 
Calvar  again,  herself  in  hand  once  more.  “I  must  be 
hurrying  upstairs  now.  Good  afternoon.” 

As  she  said  the  last  word,  a  hesitant  instant  resulted 
in  her  giving  him  her  hand,  but  Calvar,  judging  her 
motive  with  sheer  impartiality,  knew  it  to  be  merely  the 
handclasp  of  a  polite  leave-taking. 
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Doubt  as  to  her  real  attitude  toward  him  was  only 
deepened  by  the  equivocal  manner  in  which  she  had 
received  his  words,  and  his  unrest  was  increased  during 
the  next  few  days  by  the  memory  of  her  face. 

Though  absent,  she  was  usurping  all  the  conscious 
functions  of  his  mind.  His  work  was  becoming  more 
and  more  tedious,  and  social  pleasure  no  longer  held  any 
attraction  for  him. 

As  for  Hilda  Murray,  he  had  scarcely  thought  of  her. 
She,  in  conjunction  with  all  else  that  made  up  the  balance 
of  his  life,  faded  to  bare  outlines  before  the  new  glamour. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  Hilda  had  been  so  divorced  from 
his  mind,  that  he  felt  a  little  shock  at  receiving  a  letter 
from  her  a  few  days  later. 

“Dear  John, — 

“I  am  lifted  beyond  myself  in  elation.  The 
news  of  your  distinction  came  to  me  only  a  couple 
of  days  ago.  It  is  splendid,  splendid  for  you  and 
so  satisfying  to  your  friends. 

“Father  is  home  again  and  we  are  calling  upon 
our  friends  to  come  and  rejoice  with  us  because  of 
his  return.  So  please  regard  this  as  an  invitation 
informing  you  that  ‘Mrs.  Thorne  Murray  requests 
the  pleasure  of  the  company  of  John  Calvar,  Esq., 
M.D.,  C.M.G.,  etc.’ 

“The  time  set  is  for  the  afternoon  of  Thursday 
next  at  two  o’clock,  so  please  set  aside  your  horrid 
old  retorts  and  things  and  join  us  country  folk  in 
our  innocent  gambols.  I  shall  be  expecting  you  and 
will  manage  the  introductions. 

“Salue ! 

“Hilda  Murray. 
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“P.S.  Is  it  quite  proper  to  say  ‘Salue’  to  com¬ 
panions  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George?  I  am  in 
fear  and  trembling.” 

The  letter  had  the  effect  of  irritating  Calvar.  Without 
caring  greatly,  he  wondered  why  Hilda  had  delayed  her 
congratulations.  Possibly  they  had  been  withheld  by  the 
caution  which  calls  for  confirmation.  Calvar  would  have 
refused  to  accept  the  invitation,  so  little  did  he  wish  to 
see  Hilda  again,  except  for  the  impoliteness  of  such  an 
action.  He  was  a  little  aggravated  by  the  thought  that 
it  had  required  royal  favour  to  make  him  eligible  for 
Willowdene  society.  She  had  never  dreamed  of  asking 
him  to  her  home  before.  Now,  there  was  almost  a 
fondling  accent  to  her  mention  of  the  C.M.G.,  and 
Calvar  knew  that  her  change  of  attitude  to  one  of  equality 
depended  upon  external  things  and  not  upon  any 
personal  merit  of  his  own. 

He  dallied  with  decision  a  moment,  and  then,  as  he 
wrote  a  quick  acceptance  and  gave  it  to  Singh  to 
post,  his  mood  deepened  from  aggravation  to  a  fresh 
vindictiveness.  The  finer  harmony  of  the  past  few  days 
was  suddenly  broken.  In  his  love  for  Mary  he  could 
have  drowned  the  new  passion  of  hatred.  Ah,  but  Mary 
was  to  him  still  a  dream,  with  little  promise  of  becoming 
real. 

Hilda,  the  voluptuous,  pampered  daughter  of  a  proud, 
exclusive  family,  dared  to  play  on  the  trembling  strings 
of  Calvar’s  instinctive  class-hate.  She  would  not  have 
extended  the  social  equalities  of  Willowdene  to  plain 
John  Calvar,  M.D. 
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And  now  (he  made  the  decision  suddenly)  he  would 
light  in  her  a  very  flame  of  desire  for  himself.  She 
would  not  care,  presently,  whether  he  held  the  insignia 
of  royal  favour  or  not.  It  would  be  for  Calvar,  himself, 
that  the  new  flame  would  burn,  and  he  would  take  a 
cruel  pleasure  in  denying  her  even  the  shallow  gratifi¬ 
cation  which  she  had  formerly  conceded  to  him. 
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The  Hidden  Force 

Calvar’s  impatience  to  meet  Hilda  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  garden  party  caused  him  to  overstep  his  habit  of 
strict  punctuality.  In  his  eagerness  to  reach  Willowdene 
he  arrived  at  Canon  Street  Station  many  minutes  before 
the  train  for  Chislehurst  was  due  to  depart.  He  paced 
the  platform  reviewing  the  plan  he  had  devised  to 
conquer  Hilda’s  pride  and  compel  her  affection.  Had 
he  been  less  impulsive,  he  might  have  paused  to  reflect 
upon  the  cruelty  of  his  projected  scheme,  but  the  instinct 
of  retaliation  was  strengthened  almost  to  a  mood  of 
revenge  and  a  deep  class-passion  was  anticipating  the 
giving  of  full  scope  to  its  own  dictates. 

A  new  eddy  in  the  bustle  of  waiting  passengers  warned 
him  that  his  train  was  in,  and  he  selected  a  first-class 
compartment  in  the  Chislehurst  coach. 

As  he  seated  himself  his  eyes  met  those  of  a  fellow 
passenger  with  a  sense  of  familiarity.  The  other  man 
seemed  to  be  waiting  until  Calvar  should  recognize  him. 

“Good-afternoon,  Calvar,”  he  said,  extending  his 
hand. 

“Lloyd  ! — how  are  you  ?”  asked  Calvar  heartily, 
feeling  the  charm  of  old  association,  as  he  recognized 
the  other  as  one  of  his  former  class-mates. 
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“I  suppose  I  ought  to  apologize  for  being  in  the  same 
carriage  with  so  distinguished  a  person  as  you  are/’ 
smiled  Lloyd. 

Calvar  made  a  playful  salaam.  “Where  are  you,  now, 
Lloyd?”  he  asked. 

‘Tm  not  permanently  located  at  present,”  replied  the 
other.  “I’m  down  at  Chislehurst  temporarily.” 

“I  heard  you  had  specialized.  You’re  doing  nerve 
work,  aren’t  you?” 

“Supposed  to  be.”  Lloyd  smiled  again.  “But  right 
now  I  don’t  know  whether  I’m  a  male  nurse  or  a  rich 
man’s  hobby.” 

Calvar  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of  amused 
questioning. 

“I’m  at  Chislehurst  just  now,”  repeated  Lloyd  in  ex¬ 
planation.  “You’ve  heard  of  Thorne  Murray,  of  course?” 

Calvar  affected  interest  in  the  suburb  through  which 
they  were  passing. 

“Murray  ?  He’s  a  banker  or  something,  isn’t  he  ?”  he 
said,  turning  from  a  survey  of  the  moving  panorama 
framed  by  the  carriage  window.  Intuition  cautioned  him 
to  restrain  his  impulse  of  eager  questioning.  “Yes,  I’ve 
heard  of  him.” 

“Well,”  continued  Lloyd,  “I’m  his  private  physician. 
He  smashed  up — overwork  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
absolute  wreck — a  straight  case  of  nervous  breakdown. 
One  of  his  secretaries  called  on  me  a  few  days  ago  and 
asked  if  I  would  consider  acting  as  Mr.  Murray’s  private 
physician.  Somebody  had  been  good  enough  to  tell  Mr. 
Murray  I  had  specialized,  and  I  suppose  they  knew  I  was 
young  and  wouldn’t  consider  such  a  one-patient  job 
beneath  my  dignity.” 
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“You  stay  with  him  all  the  time?”  asked  Calvar, 
showing  merely  a  polite  interest. 

“Well,  within  reach.  No  one  stays  in  his  presence ; 
he  insists  on  being  alone  nearly  all  the  time.  There  is  a 
protected  part  of  his  estate  kept  solely  as  a  vista  from 
his  window.  He  is  very  fond  of  the  view.  It’s  a  queer 
case.  Murray  is  a  contradiction.  One  naturally  expects 
a  patient  in  his  physical  condition  to  be  beyond  logical 
thinking,  but  there  are  times  when  he  pulls  himself  to¬ 
gether  with  astonishing  control.  Then  he  goes  to  pieces 
worse  than  ever.” 

“Why  don’t  you  forbid  visitors?” 

“Oh,  heavens !  I  do,  but  what  can  one  aspiring 
young  specialist  do  against  the  State.” 

“The  State,  did  you  say?”  interrupted  Calvar. 

“Yes !” 

Lloyd  filled  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  with  meticulous  care 
before  he  continued. 

“Would  you  care  to  hear  what  I  really  think  about 
Murray?”  he  asked.  There  was  a  hesitant  note  in  his 
voice  as  he  turned  again  to  Calvar. 

“I’m  sure  it  will  be  interesting.” 

Lloyd  smoked  for  a  while  and  seemed  intent  upon  a 
search  for  a  suitable  opening. 

“Perhaps  I’d  better  let  you  form  your  own  opinion,” 
he  said  at  last.  “I’ll  give  you  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
thing  which  has  led  me  to  regard  Thorne  Murray  as  a 
force,  in  spite  of  his  physical  condition.  Yesterday 
morning,  although  quite  unable  to  do  so,  he  entertained 
one  of  England’s  most  prominent  statesmen.  There  was 
a  peculiar  secrecy  about  this  person’s  call — I  wasn’t  let 
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in  on  it,  but  I  saw  the  visitor  and  recognized  him  just  as 
quickly  as  you  or  any  other  Englishman  would  have 
done.  I’m  naturally  diffident  about  telling  this  even  to 
you,  old  chap,  but  it  gave  me  the  shock  of  my  life  to  see 
one  of  our  most  outstanding  men  patiently  waiting  for 
Thorne  Murray’s  inclination  to  speak.” 

“What  does  it  mean?”  asked  Calvar. 

“I’ve  been  trying  to  answer  that  question  myself.  I 
suppose  you’ve  run  into  the  popular  idea  that  there  is, 
even  behind  Governments,  a  hidden  force  directing  things 
by  a  pull  on  the  purse-strings.” 

Calvar  was  eager  to  hear  more,  but  remained  silent, 
sensing  the  evident  restraint  under  which  his  friend  was 
speaking.  The  train  was  passing  through  the  open  hills 
of  Surrey.  He  noticed  farm  labourers  toiling  with  their 
crops,  and  reflected  on  the  meniality  of  their  task. 

“Murray  is  the  hidden  force  controlling  even  the  men 
whom  we  call  rich,  while  he  himself  is  too  rich  to  be 
known,”  continued  Lloyd. 

“How  do  you  mean?”  asked  Calvar. 

“He  fights  publicity.  You  would  realize  this  if  you 
knew  the  battle  he  put  up  to  keep  his  health  bulletins  out 
of  the  newspapers.  The  fact  is  he  can’t  afford  to  be 
known  to  the  public.” 

The  train  was  stopping  at  Chislehurst. 

“Well,  Calvar,”  said  Lloyd  again  extending  his  hand 
as  he  rose.  “It’s  been  a  pleasure  to  see  you . ” 

“I  won’t  say  goodbye,”  replied  Calvar,  “as  I’m 
alighting  here  too.” 

“Are  you  going  to  be  in  Chislehurst  long?” 

“No,  I  just  came  down  for  the  afternoon.” 
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The  train  stopped  and  they  left  the  carriage. 

“Sorry  I  have  to  get  back  to  Willowdene  at  once.  I’d 
like  to  talk  over  old  times,”  said  Lloyd. 

“Well,  why  not  continue  our  conversation  as  we 
continue  our  journey?” 

“Where  are  you  going,  Calvar?” 

“Willowdene.” 

“To  the  Garden  Party?” 

Calvar  nodded. 

“I  say,  you  are  a  dark  horse !  It  was  always  your 
way — never  to  tell  anybody  your  intentions.  Why  the 
devil  didn’t  you  tell  me,  before?” 

“If  I  had,  you  might  not  have  told  me  so  much 
about  Thorne  Murray.” 

Lloyd  looked  at  him  with  mild  apprehension. 

“Of  course,”  continued  Calvar,  “as  this  is  the  first 
Murray  function  to  which  I’ve  been  invited,  I  was 
naturally  interested  in  my  host.” 

The  chauffeur  met  them  and  led  them  to  the  Murray 
limousine.  The  door  closed  with  a  soft  click  as  though 
sucked  into  place ;  and,  as  they  relaxed  in  the  comfortable 
depths  of  the  rear  seat,  the  pearl-gray  monster  moved 
noiselessly  along  the  streets  and  out  into  the  pleasant 
country. 

“You’re  going  to  be  a  little  early  for  the  party,”  said 
Lloyd.  “Suppose  you  come  up  to  my  quarters  till  it 
begins.” 

Calvar  accepted,  wondering  if  by  any  good  fortune 
he  might  see  the  master  of  Willowdene. 

The  limousine  quickened  its  pace  and  the  narrow 
road  with  its  hawthorn  hedges  flew  past  them,  the 
scented  breeze  freshening  in  their  faces. 
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“The  Garden  Party  is  being  held  to  celebrate  Mr. 
Murray’s  return  from  the  hospital,”  explained  Lloyd,  as 
they  travelled  rapidly  through  the  picturesque  hills  and 
valleys,  drawing  near  to  the  Murray  estate. 

“A  multitude  of  social  obligations  piled  up  during 
Mr.  Murray’s  absence,”  he  continued.  “Hence  they 
chose  a  method  of  entertainment  which  enabled  them  to 
include  scores  of  their  friends.” 

“Is  it  the  vogue  for  such  people  to  arrive  late?”  asked 
Calvar. 

“No,  punctuality  is  the  invariable  rule.  Of  course,” 
Lloyd  added,  “they  are  all  county  people  and  will  arrive 
in  their  own  motors,  practically  all  at  the  same  time. 
You  can  come  up  with  me  until  the  party  has  fairly 
started.  Of  course  you  know  Mrs.  Murray.” 

Calvar  let  the  remark  pass  unheeded. 

They  were  now  driving  beside  a  low  fence  of  brown 
stone  behind  which  rose  a  thick  belt  of  young  trees. 

“This  is  Willowdene,”  said  Lloyd. 

The  screen  of  trees  proved  an  impassable  barrier  to 
the  vision;  and  they  moved  on  and  on  for  what  seemed 
miles  before  coming  to  the  gate.  The  road  swung  with 
a  graceful  curve  through  the  arch  and  led  them  up  a 
gentle  incline  through  sweeps  of  immaculate  lawn, 
trimmed  with  such  punctilious  care  that  the  grounds 
gave  the  impression  of  a  man’s  face  freshly  shaved. 

Groups  of  trees  broke  the  monotony  of  the  sward. 
Between  shaded  trunks,  one  caught  the  emerald  brilliance 
of  sunny  lawn  beyond  and  the  graceful  forms  of  fallow 
deer  gamboling  over  the  smooth  green  carpet.  A  bridge 
of  stone  led  over  a  stream  of  pellucid  water,  expanding 
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into  a  pond  upon  whose  surface  were  mirrored  a  group 
of  swans,  motionless  as  though  their  graceful  forms  were 
a  set  part  of  the  scenery. 

At  length,  upon  cresting  an  abrupt  rise  of  ground, 
they  were  confronted  by  an  edifice  of  severe  brick,  built 
with  a  large  central  block  and  two  receding  wings.  The 
first  impression  was  that  of  aloofness  and  self-sufficiency, 
although  one  presently  felt  the  growing  charm  of  the 
structure’s  plainness. 

The  approach  was  by  one  of  the  wings,  so  near  that 
Calvar  observed  a  peculiarity  of  the  landscape  gardening 
upon  this  side.  From  the  free  end  of  this  wing,  two 
high,  dense  hedges,  one  on  either  side,  ran  divergently 
outwards,  embracing  a  huge  wedge  of  land  that  had  the 
wing  for  its  apex  while  its  base  was  only  dimly  suggested 
in  a  misty  line  of  willows  and  pines  hundreds  of  yards 
away.  The  intervening  space  was  one  uninterrupted 
sweep  of  perfect  verdure.  The  form  of  the  lawn  with 
its  receding  hedges  suggested  the  scope  of  the  eye’s  vision, 
starting  from  a  point  and  expanding  gradually  to  embrace 
infinity ;  with  psychic  divination,  characteristic  of  him, 
Calvar  knew  this  was  the  protected  portion  of  the  estate 
of  which  Lloyd  had  spoken,  and  he  sensed  the  uncanny 
presence  of  a  brooding  intelligence  enthroned  at  the 
hidden  apex  of  the  triangle. 

The  Garden  Party  had  not  yet  begun.  As  Lloyd  led 
him  from  the  car  into  the  wide  hallway,  deserted  save 
for  a  servant  or  two,  Calvar  felt  the  echoing  loneliness 
of  the  Murray  establishment.  They  walked  along  a 
corridor  and  entered  the  wing.  The  rubber-padded  steps 
of  a  staircase  brought  them  to  the  corridor  of  the  first 
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floor.  The  room  occupying  the  extreme  end  of  the  wing 
was  closed  by  two  massive  doors  of  carved  oak.  They 
stopped  short  of  it  and  entered  Lloyd’s  suite  at  one  side. 

While  the  latter  busied  himself  in  preparing  a  draught 
from  a  package  he  took  from  his  pocket,  Calvar  sat  near 
the  window  thinking  of  Hilda.  His  mind  now  for  the 
first  time  felt  a  satisfying  neutrality  toward  her  wealth. 
He  had  not  realized  before  now  how  negatively  all  the 
display  of  her  family’s  opulence  would  register  upon  him. 
He  wondered  how  many  minutes  he  must  wait  before 
seeing  her.  He  wanted  to  think  of  her,  but  found  it 
impossible,  as  though  some  force  near  him  were  collecting 
the  rays  of  his  thought  and  drawing  them  in  upon 
itself. 

Here,  in  the  next  room,  was  the  secluded  force  that 
dictated  to  the  highest  counsels  of  Empire.  Calvar  had 
shared  the  popular  sense,  the  almost  incredible 
superstition,  of  the  biggest  things  being  out  of  sight.  He 
had  entertained  the  vague  notion — one  of  the  intuitive 
possessions  of  the  masses — that  the  super-capitalist  who 
holds  the  very  reins  of  vested  power,  is  a  quiet  person¬ 
ality  known  and  feared  only  by  the  few.  It  was  the 
dramatic  touch  that  pleased  the  people  and  kept  the  idea 
alive.  Questioned  pointedly,  Calvar  would  have  smiled 
at  it,  but  Lloyd’s  confessions,  uninvited  and  inspired  only 
by  the  young  doctor’s  sense  of  an  astonishing  discovery, 
had  convinced  him.  He  had  a  peculiar  desire  to  know 
this  strange  person  and  to  fathom  the  secret  of  his 
power. 

He  turned  his  chair  so  as  to  command  a  partial  view 
of  the  great  triangle  of  ground.  He  tried  to  imagine 
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himself  sitting  in  Thorne  Murray’s  place,  vested  with 
Murray’s  insinuating  power,  suffering  from  Murray’s 
tortures  of  neurasthenia.  He  felt  the  crush  of  a  petulant 
oligarchy  pressing  feverishly  from  the  world  to 
Willowdene,  determined  to  wrench  from  its  owner  the 
precious  diamonds  of  counsel  which  only  a  hyperdiligent 
life-experience  had  created  for  him,  and  held  back  only 
by  the  oaken  doors.  He  felt  the  sense  of  release  given 
to  Murray  by  the  view  before  him,  the  green  arms 
widening  to  include  forgetfulness  and  the  comfort  of 
an  undefined  vastness  that  lay  beyond  the  present  stress. 

The  pulse  of  the  vicarious  experience  filled  his  voice 
with  a  deep  richness  of  tone  as  he  spoke,  not  to  Lloyd, 
not  to  anyone,  but  to  the  spirit  of  understanding  that 
possessed  him : 

“I  love  this  place,  Lloyd.  A  poet  might  forget  even 
his  zeal,  in  looking  at  those  trees  yonder.” 

Lloyd  replied  in  a  whisper :  “We  mustn’t  speak 
loudly.  Mr.  Murray  is  on  the  balcony  and  might  be 
disturbed.” 

The  crimson  globe  of  an  electric  bulb,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall-space,  suddenly  winked  into  radiant 
colour. 

Lloyd  looked  at  Calvar. 

“He’s  calling  me,”  he  said.  “We  may  have  disturbed 
him.” 

The  young  doctor  hastened  from  the  room  and  Calvar 
heard  the  door  open  softly. 

In  a  moment  or  two  Lloyd  returned,  a  puzzled  look 
on  his  face.  “He  wants  to  see  you  ”  he  whispered. 

“Me!” 
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“Yes.  He  heard  you  speak  and  he’s  asking  for  you 
to  come  in.” 

“Should  I  go?”  asked  Calvar,  rising. 

“I  think  so,”  answered  Lloyd,  “He’s  in  a  mood  I 
never  saw  him  in  before.” 

Calvar  tip-toed  along  the  hall  and  paused  in  front  of 
the  heavy  doors.  Why  had  he  been  sent  for? 

The  door  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  his  hand. 

In  the  centre  of  the  large  room,  between  him  and  the 
huge  window,  stood  a  wheel-chair  bearing  a  man’s  frail, 
bent  form.  Calvar  let  the  door  swing  softly  back  into 
its  place  and  walked  slowly  nearer.  There  was  a  contrast 
between  the  huddled  body  with  its  powerless  limbs  and 
the  bold  head  poised  erect  on  the  neck.  The  pale  oval 
face,  deeply  lined  from  nostrils  to  lips,  was  surmounted 
by  a  disheveled  shock  of  brown  hair,  streaked  with  gray. 
From  beneath  the  tense  brow  two  keen  gray  eyes  peered 
at  Calvar  as  though  weighing  him.  The  compressed  lips 
and  bold  chin  seemed  to  be  defying  the  powers  of  disease. 
The  man  appeared  to  be  a  strange  duality — below  the 
shoulders,  only  a  fading  shadow  of  former  strength,  but 
in  the  neck  and  head,  determinedly  poised,  was  defiance 
of  all  weakness  and  surrender. 

For  a  moment  Murray’s  eyes  engaged  Calvar’s,  then 
with  a  jerk  of  the  head  he  indicated  a  chair. 

“Will  you  not  be  seated?”  he  asked  in  a  high-pitched 
voice  tensed  by  nervous  pressure. 

Calvar  accepted  and  sat  opposite  him,  feeling  that  the 
long  blue  hands  had  been  too  weak  to  point  to  the  chair 
and  that  the  neck  had  taken  on  their  function.  Thorne 
Murray  seemed  less  like  a  human  being  than  a  grotesque 
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experiment  of  fate  to  decide  how  long  a  divorced  body 
and  soul  could  be  held  together  by  the  spark  of  an 
invincible  will.  Calvar  was  eager  to  learn  why  this 
almost  disembodied  intelligence  had  requested  his 
presence. 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  the  afflicted  man  gazed 
from  the  window  in  silence.  Then  he  half  turned  his 
head  and  spoke  with  an  economy  of  words  seemingly 
dictated  by  his  weakness : 

“The  scene  yonder  does  make  one  forget,”  he  said. 
“But  a  certain  element  of  society  would  postulate  that 
it  is  only  the  worst  things  in  ourselves  which  we  strive 
to  forget.  Your  remark,  which  I  overheard,  puts  you 
on  record  as  believing  otherwise.  A  poet  might  seek 
relief  from  even  his  zeal — that’s  to  say,  from  what  is  his 
summum  bonum  ?” 

Calvar  nodded  in  answer  to  the  interrogation  of 
Murray’s  look. 

“I  venture  the  remark,”  Murray  continued,  speaking 
with  evident  effort,  “that  every  vital  soul  is,  at  bottom, 
a  poet.” 

“You  do  not  mean  in  the  sense  of  being  a  literary 
producer,  Mr.  Murray?”  returned  Calvar. 

“No.” 

“You  refer  to  that  deepest  good  within  us,  regardless 
of  forms  of  expression?” 

For  an  instant  the  essential  melancholy  of  Murray’s 
face  yielded  to  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

Calvar  had  expected  any  kind  of  conversation  except 
this.  Murray’s  smile,  though  so  faint,  had  the  illumin¬ 
ation  commonly  seen  in  the  faces  of  those  with  whom 
smiling  is  a  rare  indulgence. 
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He  now  turned  full-face  to  Calvar. 

“You  have  noticed — a  moth-miller?”  As  with 
difficulty  he  forced  himself  to  speak,  one  of  his  hands 
lifted  inco-ordinately  from  the  arm  of  his  chair.  “You 
have  seen  the  miller  wheeling  impetuously  around  the 
globe  of  an  arc-light?” 

“Yes,”  said  Calvar. 

The  hand  moved  tremulously  upward,  uncontrolled. 

Calvar  immediately  read  the  symptom  and  noted  at 
the  same  time  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  a  peculiar  leather 
iip. 

He  approached  the  invalid,  and  pressed  the  arm 
gently  downwards,  slipping  it  securely  under  the  leather 
guard. 

Speaking  had  exhausted  Murray,  and  his  head  sank 
for  a  moment  upon  his  breast;  then  uplifted  itself  deter- 
minedly. 

“Did  you  ever  think  .  ...”  he  continued,  “of  the 
irresistible  attraction  that  the  white  light  exerts  upon  the 
maddened  insect?  And  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  the  frenzied  wheeling  of  its  wings  is  the  insect’s 
desperate  attempt,  not  to  reach  the  light,  but  to  keep 
away  from  it.  Can  you  conceive  of  it  as  fearing  the 
heat — that  heat  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  siren 
whiteness  ?” 

The  hand  slipped  from  its  guard  again  and  rose 
vaguely  upward.  Calvar  pressed  it  gently  down  once 
more.  The  vibration  spread  over  the  whole  body  until, 
with  the  force  of  a  growing  rhythm  it  was  jerking  the 
invalid  backward  and  forward  until  the  curve  of  his 
spine  smote  upon  the  chair-back. 
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Suddenly  his  head  dropped  limply  upon  his  breast 
and  he  seemed  to  collapse  into  himself  like  a  heap  of 
flaccid  material.  Calvar  stood  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  call  Lloyd,  but  after  a  few  seconds  the  neck  stiffened 
and,  slowly  Murray  drew  up  his  head  again  until  his 
eyes  could  see  past  the  window. 

Although  Calvar  was  standing  beside  the  chair,  he 
saw  no  inclination  on  the  sufferer’s  part  to  recognize  his 
presence.  The  gray  eyes  were  pre-occupied  with  the 
dim  line-  of  trees  in  the  distance.  The  man’s  personality 
seemed  to  have  withdrawn.  Calvar  felt  a  chill  in  the 
room ;  and  knew  that  his  audience  with  Thorne  Murray 
was  ended. 

As  he  walked  slowly  toward  the  door,  he  saw  a 
deepening  of  the  lines  in  Murray’s  face — the  chin  grew 
firm  with  something  of  desperate  resolve — and  Calvar 
felt  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  man  of  sorrows, 
who  refused  to  admit  the  character. 
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Valerie’s  Protege 

When  Calvar  returned  to  Lloyd’s  apartment,  the 
latter,  as  if  realizing  Murray’s  need,  hastened  from  the 
room  with  no  more  than  a  questioning  glance  at  his 
friend. 

Calvar,  left  alone,  felt  the  recent  strange  experience 
striking  in  upon  his  consciousness  with  a  revolting 
savour  of  the  morbid.  As  yet  he  could  not  explain  to 
his  satisfaction,  Murray’s  unexpected  conversation.  Nor 
could  he  concentrate  upon  it,  so  much  was  his  mind 
occupied  by  the  image  of  the  half-dying  body  and  its 
unyielding  spark  of  mentality.  Something  of  the  man’s 
fate  lingered  with  Calvar.  Some  insidious  suggestion 
of  Death  held  back  by  Will,  chilled  him  with  fearful 
wonder  as  to  how  long  that  Will  could  keep  the  arch¬ 
enemy  at  bay.  It  was  not  so  much  from  Thorne 
Murray  he  shrunk,  as  from  another  Presence  in  the 
room  that  seemed  to  be  pressing  from  all  its  corners 
centre-ward. 

With  a  shrug,  he  walked  to  a  door  leading  to  a 
shallow  balcony  and  stepped  out  upon  it.  He  looked 
down  among  the  branches  of  trees  and  caught  the 
variegated  hues  of  women’s  gowns  moving  slowly  along 
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the  lawn.  The  party  had  begun  and  probably  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time.  He  could  distinguish,  in  the 
soft  babel  of  conversation  that  rose  to  him,  some  words 
of  those  who  were  enjoying  the  trivial  jollities  of  the 
fete.  Tables  were  set  under  the  trees  but,  apparently,  the 
tide  had  turned  in  a  new  direction,  for  all  were  now 
rising  and  walking  toward  the  centre  of  the  grounds. 

He  watched  them,  in  an  absent  mood,  and  enjoyed 
the  impression  of  the  colours  moving  through  the  open 
spaces  of  the  leafy  green  beneath  him.  His  eye,  in 
turning,  was  detained  by  the  figure  of  a  man  seated 
alone  by  one  of  the  tables.  Calvar  might  have  passed 
it  over  as  casually  as  he  had  spied  it  save  that  the  man’s 
posture  engaged  his  curiosity.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
gray  suit  and  sat  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the  table  and 
his  hand  screening  his  eyes  which  were  looking  steadily 
toward  Murray’s  private  lawn. 

Presently,  with  a  cautious  glance  in  the  direction  of 
the  other  guests  who  had  moved  away,  the  man  rose 
quickly  and  walked  to  the  side  of  the  hedge.  He  wore 
no  hat  and  Calvar  remarked  the  high  forehead  and 
drawn  brows.  As  he  stood  staring  across  the  hedge,  his 
erect  body  gave  an  impression  of  hyper-independence, 
and  his  face,  remarkably  pale,  wore  a  stern  bleakness, 
and  a  suggestion  of  cruelty.  With  a  nervous  gesture 
he  ran  his  fingers  through  his  long  flaxen  hair  and  then 
glanced  behind  him.  As  though  the  look  had  informed 
him  of  some  one’s  approach,  he  now  returned  with 
confident  gait  to  his  table. 

A  lady  in  a  yellow  gown  came  towards  him,  and 
when  she  was  near,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  bowed 
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with  the  dramatic  precision  which  is  a  characteristic 
mannerism  of  continental  countries. 

Once  seated,  the  woman  commenced  an  animated 
conversation  which,  from  her  gestures,  Calvar  char¬ 
acterized  as  an  ebullient  enthusiasm  over  trifles. 

The  man’s  manner  relaxed  so  easily,  and  he  replied 
to  her  remarks  with  such  smiling  deference,  that  he 
seemed  another  person.  Although  his  mien  was  the 
finality  of  polite  badinage  there  was  an  apparent  reserve 
about  him  which  made  Calvar  think  of  him  as  the 
pivot  about  whom  the  talkative  young  lady  merely 
rotated.  He  recognized  in  the  relations  of  the  two  the 
result  of  a  masterly  direction  of  the  affair  on  the  part 
of  the  woman’s  companion. 

Calvar,  suddenly  realizing  his  own  delinquency 
toward  his  hostess,  left  the  balcony  and  descended  to 
the  main  hallway  in  search  of  Hilda.  After  some 
minutes  he  found  her  on  the  lawn,  talking  with  a  small 
group.  As  he  approached  she  recognized  him,  and  was 
unable  to  quell  an  impulse  of  genuine  greeting  that 
brought  her  to  meet  him,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of 
those  whom  she  so  abruptly  left.  She  was  wearing  a 
semi-diaphanous  gown  of  a  delicate  rose-color  and  her 
face  radiated  a  warmth  she  tried  to  hide  in  her  speech. 

“Good-afternoon,  Doctor,”  she  welcomed  him, 
extending  her  shapely  hand.  Then  in  a  lower  voice :  “I 
was  beginning  to  believe  you  weren’t  coming.” 

“Could  you  imagine  me  staying  away,  Hilda?”  he 
smiled  and  gave  her  hand  a  warm  pressure.  “Could 
you  imagine  me  forgetting  you  so  soon?  I’ll  take  you 
to  task  if  you’re  not  careful.” 
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“I  see  you’ve  recovered  from  your  indisposition, 
John.  I  was  frightfully  vexed  with  you — and  I  notice 
that  you  haven’t  asked  my  pardon,  even  yet.” 

Her  blue  eyes  were  dancing  with  playful  indignation 
as,  with  head  tilted  sidewise,  she  looked  up  at  him 
seductively. 

“Hilda,”  he  said,  not  sure  who  was  winning  the  day 
in  this  pretty  dialogue,  but  yielding  inevitably  to  her 
charms,  “when  it  was  your  beauty  and  your  attraction 
that  so  upset  me,  how  can  you  ask  your  victim  to 
apologize  for  his  paroxysm  of  stupidity?” 

A  light  of  dawning  understanding  lit  her  face. 

“All  right,  I  won’t,  John,”  she  laughed,  and  gave 
his  hand  a  little  pat.  “And  now  I  want  you  to  meet  my 
friends.” 

She  turned  in  their  direction. 

“But  Hilda—” 

She  had  already  started  toward  the  little  group,  and 
Calvar,  although  suddenly  eager  to  have  her  to  himself, 
was  forced  to  receive  the  attentions  of  her  friends, 
made  keener  by  her  careful  references  to  his  scientific 
distinctions. 

He  was  in  no  mood  for  their  deferential  remarks, 
but  replied  with  as  easy  a  grace  as  he  could  summon. 
His  attention  was  soon  arrested  by  the  approach  of  the 
yellow  gown  and  the  blonde  gentleman  in  gray. 

He  drew  Hilda  aside.  “Who  is  that  man?”  he 
asked. 

She  noticed  the  seriousness  of  his  tone. 

“Why,  I  don’t  know !”  she  yawned.  “He’s  one  of 
Val’s  proteges  .  .  .  .  ” 
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“Val?”  repeated  Calvar. 

“My  girl  friend,  Valerie  Mordaunt — she’s  noted  for 
championing  queer  people.  That’s  she  in  the  yellow 
gown  with  him  now.  This  fellow,  I  think,  is  the 
Russian  musician.” 

“Musician !”  Calvar  was  surprised  at  the  challenge 
in  his  own  exclamation. 

“If  I  remember  rightly,”  she  continued,  “this 
Russian  is  composing  a  very  clever  Sonata,  but  he  needs 
atmosphere  or  setting  or  something.  She  says  he  has 
been  travelling  for  a  year  now  in  different  countries 
looking  for  this  blessed  motif  in  the  way  of  back¬ 
ground — ” 

As  they  were  talking  they  had  wandered  aimlessly 
across  the  lawn  and  were  now  standing  near  a  rustic 
seat  that  invited  them. 

Hilda  glanced  at  it. 

“I  should  like  to  meet  this  man,”  said  Calvar. 

“Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  wait  until  Val  recovers 
from  her  present  excessive  interest  in  him,”  Hilda 
rejoined,  impatiently  stepping  nearer  the  deep  wooden 
form.  As  they  sat  down,  Calvar  received  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  Hilda’s  face  that  sent  a  flicker  of  attraction 
through  him.  But  he  crushed  it  instantly,  and  began  to 
play  the  role  of  polite  indifference.  As  they  talked,  he 
felt  that  his  ruse  was  becoming  effective,  and  that 
Hilda’s  unconscious  attitude  was  now  an  attempt  at 
storming  his  barricade  of  casualness. 

Since  receiving  him  socially  her  manner  had  greatly 
changed  from  the  liberty  of  their  previous  Bohemian 
friendship.  But  for  a  moment  she  seemed  to  lapse 
back  into  it. 
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“You’re  dreadfully  formal,  old  dear!”  she  whispered. 

Her  remark  came  upon  him  as  a  shock,  making  him 
wonder  how  much  he  had  really  changed  in  the  past 
few  days.  Then  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  unfaithfulness 
to  one  who  had  not  been  in  his  mind  for  hours,  and  to 
whom  he  knew  he  could  claim  no  real  duty  of  fidelity, 
he  smiled  at  Hilda. 

“It’s  you  who  are  formal,”  he  replied. 

“One  has  to  be,  when  others  are  near,  doesn’t  one?” 
she  laughed. 

Calvar  knew  to  his  great  satisfaction  that  she  was 
playing  for  intimacy :  not  necessarily  the  former 
secluded  intimacy,  but  rather  that  which  the  most 
conventional  people  desire  when  a  real  relation  can  be 
understood  to  exist  between  them. 

He  wished  to  keep  her  in  her  present  mood. 

“Couldn’t  I  meet  Miss  Mordaunt’s  friend  now?” 
he  asked. 

The  Russian  was  talking  with  the  group  that  they 
had  just  left. 

“Righto,  if  you  wish.”  And  Hilda  led  him  very 
coolly  across  the  lawn.  She  must  speak  to  Miss 
Mordaunt  first. 

While  the  two  young  ladies  were  talking  Calvar 
paused  near  them.  In  glancing  up,  he  met  the  eyes  of 
the  Russian,  who  had  been  looking  at  him  steadily  for 
a  moment.  They  held  each  other’s  gaze  during  a 
peculiar  interval.  Calvar  felt  a  strong  attraction  to 
him.  He  had  never  experienced  the  same  thing  with 
a  man  before.  .  .  .  The  trance  of  their  gaze  was  broken 
when  the  Russian  turned  to  reply  to  a  lady  who  was 
speaking  to  him. 
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Hilda  presented  the  eccentric  Miss  Mordaunt  to 
Calvar.  > 

“Please  let  me  congratulate  you,  Doctor,  upon  your 
recent  distinction.  ...”  she  smiled.  “Hilda  wants  you 

to  meet  my  friend.  He’s  a  darling,  really . 

writing  a  Sonata,  you  know,  when  I  give  him  a  chance. 
.  .  .  .  And  he  does  know  the  world.  ...” 

When  they  turned  to  find  the  Russian  he  had  left 
the  group.  They  walked  about  the  lawns  in  search  of 
him,  but  he  had  gone. 
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At  MordaunLs 

Calvar  met  Lebedoff,  the  Russian,  next  afternoon 
at  Miss  Valerie  Mordaunt’s  home. 

He  had  torn  himself  away  from  his  experimental 
work  at  four  o’clock  and  was  walking  rapidly  along 
Regent  Street  on  his  way  to  have  tea  at  Fuller’s,  when 
Miss  Mordaunt  waved  to  him  from  her  motor-car, 
ordering  her  chauffeur  to  stop. 

“A  queer  coincidence,”  she  laughed  when  Calvar 
reached  the  side  of  the  car.  “Lebedoff  was  speaking  of 
you  a  few  minutes  ago  and  wishing  you  could  come  up 
for  tea.” 

“Lebedoff?”  asked  Calvar. 

“My  friend,  whom  you  wished  to  meet  yesterday,” 
she  explained.  “We  keep  open  house,  you  know: 
Lebedoff  is  working  on  his  new  Sonata.  I’m  fright¬ 
fully  interested  in  his  music.  Sometimes  he  meets 
people  whose  personalities  seem  necessary  to  the 
inspiration  of  it.  He  met  Mrs.  Holmsley,  the  wife  of 
the  Cabinet  Minister,  last  week  and  has  been  wanting 
her  to  come  up.  I’m  just  going  to  pick  her  up  now.” 
As  she  spoke  she  opened  the  door  of  the  motor  car. 
“Will  you  come,  Doctor?” 

Calvar,  although  anxious  to  meet  the  Russian, 
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excused  himself  on  grounds  of  overwork.  Mis3 
Mordaunt  politely  refused  to  listen  to  his  argument, 
and,  with  subtle  suggestion,  accused  him  of  belittling 
the  personal  attraction  of  his  intending  hostess.  At 
length  Calvar  decided  that  to  accept  was  easier  and 
more  pleasant  than  to  decline. 

As  they  entered  the  Mordaunt  residence,  half  an 
hour  later,  Lebedoff,  who  had  been  writing  in  the 
upstairs  library,  quickly  folded  some  papers  into  his 
pocket,  and,  crossing  the  music  room,  began  chording 
on  the  piano.  As  they  reached  the  room  he  rose  from 
the  stool,  acknowledging  them  collectively  with  a  slight 
bow,  and  advanced  to  accept  Mrs.  Holmsley’s  proffered 
hand.  There  seemed  much  more  than  ordinary 
politeness  in  his  manner  as  he  bent  over  it,  and  met  the 
greeting  in  her  eyes. 

Then,  without  introduction,  he  shook  hands  with 
Calvar. 

“I’m  glad  you’ve  come — so  soon,  Doctor  Calvar,” 
he  said,  smiling.  Calvar  again  felt  the  attraction  of  the 
man,  who  by  his  magnetism  had  already  made  the  four 
seem  like  old  friends. 

Miss  Mordaunt  was  examining  some  musical 
manuscript  on  the  piano.  “Have  you  made  any  progress 
with  the  prelude?”  she  asked,  turning  to  Lebedoff. 

The  latter  smiled  charmingly  as  he  turned  toward 
Mrs.  Holmsley :  “My  hostess  is  very  anxious  that  my 
poor  work  should  be  completed,”  he  explained.  “And 
her  girlish  impatience  doesn’t  take  into  account  that 
three  months  would  be  amazingly  soon  to  finish  even 
my  prelude.” 
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“The  technicalities  are  frightfully  tedious  things,” 
.  .  .  ventured  Mrs.  Holmsley. 

“Oh,  it’s  not  that!”  he  corrected.  “I  might  finish  it 
in  an  hour  if — if  only — ”  he  hesitated. 

“If  only  you  could  get  the  blessed  inspiration  you 
desire,”  Miss  Mordaunt  completed,  with  a  suggestion 
in  her  manner  of  injured  pride  that  her  own  personality 
did  not  suffice. 

“You  will  understand  the  difficulty,  Mrs.  Holmsley,” 
continued  LebedofF.  “The  prelude  is  to  be  a  tone- 
picture  of  very  humble  human  life — of  the  people  who 
labour — whose  hands  are  hard  with  toil — who  receive 

no  reward  other  than  the  privilege  of  hope . ” 

A  peculiar  light  shone  from  his  blue  eyes  and  his  face 
momentarily  became  serious,  as  he  paused  to  observe 
the  effect  of  his  words.  “You  see,  my  environment  is 
wrong,”  he  laughed.  “My  hostess  surrounds  me  with 
all  the  symbols  of  opulence.”  He  made  a  sweep  with 
his  hand  toward  the  luxurious  appointments  of  ,the 
room. 

“Will  you  gentlemen  excuse  Mrs.  Holmsley  and 
myself?”  asked  Miss  Mordaunt,  walking  toward  the 
door. 

“Now  don’t  keep  Mrs.  Holmsley  too  long,  Val,” 
Lebedoff  cautioned,  obviously  taking  pleasure  in  the 
thin  grace  with  which  his  hostess  received  the  remark. 

In  a  moment  Calvar  and  Lebedoff  were  left  alone. 

There  was  a  peculiar  pause  as  Lebedoff  motioned 
Calvar  to  a  chair  and  seated  himself.  The  Russian’s 
face  had  changed  from  its  smiling  mien  and  there  were 
now  apparent  in  it  lines  Calvar  had  not  noticed  before, 
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The  present  sadness  of  his  face  was  so  sudden  a 
contrast  with  its  previous  buoyancy  that  Calvar  thought 
of  the  difference  between  an  actor’s  photographs  and 
the  actor  himself  as  one  sees  him  off  the  stage. 

“It’s  strange,”  began  Lebedoff,  “how  events  are  often 
foreshadowed  by  presentiments.  I  was  wanting  to  see 
you  again,  and  was  asking  Val  not  long  ago,  to  invite 
you  to  come  up.  Did  she  meet  you  accidentally?” 

“Quite.”  Calvar  noticed  in  the  Russian  a  frankness 
and  simplicity  which  changed  him  totally  from  the 
polished  conversationalist  of  a  few  moments  before. 
“I’ve  wanted  to  meet  you  too,  M.  Lebedoff,”  he  added. 

“Why?”  asked  the  other  softly. 

“It’s  one  of  those  things  we  don’t  try  to  explain,” 
Calvar  responded,  after  a  pause.  “I  had  an  instinctive 
feeling  you  were  more  than  a  musician.” 

“It’s  fine  of  you  to  be  frank,”  said  Lebedoff,  looking 
curiously  at  Calvar.  “Go  on.” 

“Well,  a  man  doesn’t  usually  communicate  these 
things  .  .  .  but  you  seemed  like  one  who  had  seen  about 
the  same  in  life  that  I  had.  I  felt  a  oneness  about  us.” 

Lebedoff’s  face  took  on  the  unusual  light  that  had 
momentarily  illumined  it  when  he  was  speaking  of  the 
nature  of  his  prelude.  Something  visionary  and 
translucent  came  over  his  features.  Calvar  had  not 
realized  until  this  moment  the  physical  weakness,  so 
entirely  masked  by  the  man’s  animation.  Lebedoff  was 
resting  his  head  on  his  hand  and  a  patch  of  crimson  was 
growing  over  the  prominent  cheek-bones. 

“We  had  to  meet,  Calvar,”  he  smiled.  “You  said 
you  thought  I  was  more  than  a  musician :  what,  then  ?” 
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“Nothing  definite — but  you  were  like  a  silent, 
opposing  force  to  the  whole  show  at  Willowdene.  Saying 
nothing,  you  simply  seemed  against  .  ” 

“Are  we  not  alike?”  asked  Lebedoff  with  certainty 
in  his  tone. 

“I  never  realized  it  before,”  responded  Calvar  in  a 
lower  voice,  “but  deep  within  me  it  is  more  than 
opposition — it’s  hatred.  I’m  a  man  of  the  people 
because  I  started  life  on  the  street.  I  know  adversity.” 

Calvar’s  words  seemed  to  himself  to  be  coming 
from  an  unexplored  spring  within  him.  “Yesterday  I 
saw  Thorne  Murray — a  cripple,  a  kind  of  inhuman 
creature — lying  helpless  in  a  chair — but  I  saw  more.  I 
saw  the  fields  of  England  being  tilled  by  thousands  who 
barely  eke  out  an  existence — and  subconsciously  I 
asked,  why  do  those  thousands  clamour  and  complain? 
What  is  the  reason  that  they  labour  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  and  have  no  leisure  to  expand?  Then  I  looked 
at  the  broken  thing  in  the  chair  before  me — Was  that 
not  the  answer  to  my  questions?” 

Lebedoff  was  now  leaning  alertly  forward,  his  face 
keen. 

He  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper,  each  word  coming 
from  him  with  the  sharp  swish  of  a  whip-lash:  “Murray 
is  the  head  and  the  personification  of  British  Capital ; 
he  has  built  up  his  system  to  serve  not  the  people,  but 
himself ;  he  has  fortified  his  organization  till  it  is  nearly 
impregnable — but  there  is  a  will  stronger  than  Thorne 
Murray’s;  there  is  a  force  more  powerful  than  his; 
there  is  an  organization  more  broad-built  than  his 
organization.”  Lebedofif  rose  from  his  chair,  his  face 
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beaming  with  light.  “Oh,  Calvar,  think  of  human 
liberty — what’s  this  little  life  of  mine,  balanced  with  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  all  the  people?  Let  us  fight 
his  organization  with  ours.” 

He  seemed  to  have  touched  a  vital  centre  in  Calvar’s 
make-up.  The  latter’s  keen  black  eyes  were  riveted 
questioningly,  on  Lebedoff;  a  pause  followed.  “You 
thought  I  was  more  than  a  musician,  Calvar.  You  are 
right.  I  trust  you  implicitly.  Come  with  me.”  Lebedoff 
moved  toward  an  open  door  leading  to  a  balcony.  “I 
will  prove  all  I  am  going  to  say.” 

They  walked  together  on  to  the  balcony  and  for 
a  moment  Lebedoff  whistled  a  snatch  of  music  which 
Calvar  had  never  heard.  When  he  finished  he  took  a 
small  paper  from  his  pocket  on  which  something  had 
been  written,  and  folded  it  into  his  cigarette  case.  Then 
he  strolled  to  the  railing  and  tossed  the  case  over.  It 
fell  near  the  footway. 

“You  decided  me,  Calvar,”  he  said,  slowly,  with 
cruelty  in  his  voice.  He  leaned  with  his  two  hands 
upon  the  railing.  “I  had  been  weak,  before.” 

Calvar  had  not  until  now  noticed  a  street  scavenger 
carrying  his  basket  and  pronged  stick.  As  this  man 
passed  the  residence  he  stopped,  picked  up  the  silver 
case  and  placed  it  in  his  basket. 

“He  knows  well  the  little  tune  I  whistled,”  smiled 
the  Russian. 

“Lebedoff !”  exclaimed  Calvar.  “What’s  the  game  ?” 

“A  game  of  death,  I’m  afraid,”  Lebedoff  replied 
slowly,  and  as  he  looked  at  Calvar  the  latter  noticed  a 
moisture  in  his  eyes. 
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“I’m  thinking  of  poor  Wladimer,”  added  the  Russian, 
seating  himself  on  a  couch.  “That  paper,  just  despatched, 
is  an  order  for  a  certain  person’s  death.” 

Calvar  stared  at  him.  A  dim  suspicion  seemed  to  be 
confirmed.  “Lebedoff — is  it  possible  that  you  are  an 
anarchist  ?” 

“The  word  has  a  condemnatory  sound,”  replied  the 
Russian.  “I  think  of  myself  rather  as  a  General  issuing 
orders  against  the  enemy.” 

For  an  instant  a  great  repulsion  possessed  Calvar. 

“Who  is  to  be  killed — tell  me, — Wladimer?” 

“Oh !”  replied  the  other.  “Wladimer  is  the  man 
whom  I  have  selected  to  carry  out  my  order.  He  may 
be  caught — and  I  love  the  boy !” 

Calvar  stared  at  the  sad  face  before  him. 

“You  are  placing  me  in  a  hard  position,  Lebedoff,” 
he  said  brusquely.  “Is  it  not  my  duty  to  inform  on 
you  ?” 

“Yes,”  smiled  the  Russian.  “It  is  your  duty  to  the 
enemy.” 

“But  tell  me — zvho  is  to  be  assassinated?” 

“There  are  secrets  which  a  General  cannot  tell  even 
to  his  best  friend,  Calvar, — but  it  is  not  Thorne  Murray. 
He  is  already  cursed  with  a  living  death.” 

Calvar  felt  weak  under  the  tension  of  the  moment. 
Lebedoff’s  face  was  very  pale  and  he  coughed  .spasmodi¬ 
cally  behind  a  silk  kerchief  he  had  taken  from  his  pocket. 

“I  want  to  know  who  you  are,  Lebedoff,”  said  Calvar, 
undecided  on  his  own  course. 

For  a  moment  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Russian  played 
upon  Calvar’s  face.  Indecision  was  in  them,  and  fine 
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perplexities,  followed  by  a  quick  decision,  as  if,  wise  or 
foolish,  his  thoughts  had  no  time  to  waste. 

“You  want  to  know  who  I  am,  Calvar,”  he  replied. 
“Perhaps  I  might  leave  you  to  the  impossible  task  of 
trying  to  find  out.  But  I  trust  you — and  when  I  trust,  I 
trust  greatly.  I  am  the  chief  among  those  who,  in 
England,  desire  the  emancipation  of  every  oppressed 
soul.” 

Just  then  they  heard  Miss  Mordaunt  and  Mrs. 
Holmsley  returning,  and  instantly,  as  if  the  stage  bell 
had  rung  for  the  next  act,  Lebedoff’s  manner  changed. 
There  was  no  time  for  further  conversation  and  they 
rose  to  enter  the  music  room.  Calvar  felt  that  he  had  not 
fully  appreciated  the  Russian’s  chameleon  qualities  until 
he  beheld  him  talking  again  with  Mrs.  Holmsley. 

The  fateful  business  of  a  moment  ago  seemed  to 
have  left  no  tincture  of  sadness  upon  him  as  he  now 
responded  with  smiling  courtesy  to  the  wife  of  the 
Cabinet  Minister. 

It  was  evident  that  the  mystery  of  his  personality  was 
being  made  to  register  effectively  upon  the  woman, 
young  and  beautiful  herself.  Yet  Calvar  would  have 
sworn  that  no  charm  of  feminine  beauty  would  be  strong 
enough  to  make  Lebedoff  forget,  even  temporarily,  the 
mission  to  which  his  life  was  attuned.  Calvar  could  see, 
behind  this  decoying  and  blandishment,  this  potent 
woman-force  being  harnessed  to  the  Russian’s  purpose 
and  ultimately  strengthened  and  guided,  until  her 
husband,  through  her,  had  unconsciously  received  the 
baptism  of  the  Russian’s  zeal.  And  Mrs.  Holmsley  was 
undoubtedly  attracted  to  Lebedoff,  and  was  falling  into 
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the  subtle  net  of  his  magnetic  personality,  perfectly 
unsuspicious  of  his  deeper  purpose.  To  her  he  was  a 
brilliant  foreigner,  with  an  exotic  dash  and  verve — not 
discoverable  in  spectacled  statesmen,  diurnally  and 
nocturnally  engrossed  with  great  matters. 

Calvar  saw  beneath  the  happy  exterior  of  the  Russian 
the  movement  of  a  restless  volition,  the  grinding  of  a 
sure,  cruel  purpose  that  permitted  him  no  peace  until 
the  coming  of  that  Red  Dawn  toward  which  his 
aspirations  focused. 

Miss  Mordaunt,  who  had  been  listening  to  their 
dialogue,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  found  a  suitable  point 
of  entree. 

“But  he  won't  play  the  sonata,  Mrs.  Holmsley,”  she 
said.  ‘Tve  asked  him  till  I’m  weary  of  asking — he 
always  puts  me  off — ” 

“But  you’ll  play  it  if  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Lebedoff,  won’t 
you?”  Mrs.  Holmsley  ventured,  trying  the  effect  of  an 
admittedly  seductive  smile. 

Lebedoff  feigned  to  have  forgotten  his  surroundings 
entirely  as  he  looked  at  her.  “Perhaps  you  won’t  like  it, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Holmsley,”  he  demurred.  “But  you  have 
persuaded  me  to  play  it.” 

He  walked  to  the  piano  and  seated  himself.  “The 
third  movement,”  he  announced  without  turning.  “Val 
will  like  it.”  His  hands  were  finding  a  few  preliminary 
chords.  “Val  likes  happy  things,  don’t  you,  Val?” 

He  sat  erect  as  he  began  to  play,  his  flaxen  hair 
brushed  from  the  forehead  straight  backward,  his  pale 
lips  compressed,  the  little  crimson  spot  spreading  on  his 
cheek.  His  long  white  fingers  were  flying  over  the  keys 
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in  the  progressive  movement  of  his  theme,  changing 
from  modulation  to  modulation  as  softly  as  the  veering 
of  a  summer  breeze.  For  the  first  few  moments  his 
touch  produced  only  a  nondescript  series  of  tonal 
emotions,  with  no  suggestion  of  definite  image,  but 
presently  the  music  changed  and  brought  to  Calvar’s 
imagination  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on  the  top  of 
a  wind-swept  hill,  contemplating  the  results  of  a  life. 
He  seemed  to  have  conquered  in  the  tremendous  task  he 
had  set  himself  and  was  standing  now  in  sublime  reverie, 
his  thoughts  darkened  by  nothing  save  the  memory  of 
previous  pain  and  suffering.  After  many  minutes,  as 
Lebedoff  played  on,  the  music  gradually  altered  its  theme, 
until  Calvar  heard  a  harp  responding  to  the  touch  of  a 
woman’s  hand.  The  Russian  was  leaning  close  to  the 
keys  as  though  he  loved  them,  and  from  the  delicate 
thrip  of  the  harp-strings  there  emerged  a  subdued  song 
of  unusual  character.  The  deep  sweeps  on  the  longer 
strings  told  of  throbs  of  pain — mostly  minor  chords — 
while  his  fingers  picked  out  from  the  higher  strings  a 
buoyant  melody  that  lived  on,  borne  by  its  own  spirit, 
telling  of  joy  without  sorrow,  of  light  without  shadow, 
of  fulfilment  without  taint  of  incompleteness. 

The  light  of  the  room  was  beginning  to  be  dimmed 
into  twilight.  Lebedoff’s  face  was  changing  as  though 
he  was  hearing,  rather  than  playing,  the  song,  and  as 
though  he  were  drifting  with  it  to  the  Eldorado  of  his 
desire.  The  music  moved  on  and  on,  endless  as  the 
perpetual  consonance  of  a  brooklet,  and  finally  progressed 
to  a  bare  and  simple  close  with  no  finality  of  extensive 
chording,  but  fading  as  a  brooklet’s  music  fades  when 
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one  walks  away  from  it,  failing  to  inaudible  figures — -but 
with  strong  suggestion  of  its  unheard  continuance. 

Calvar  was  too  much  affected  to  speak. 

Lebedoff  rose  slowly,  moved  to  a  chair  and  seated 
himself  wearily,  making  no  attempt  to  start  the  conver¬ 
sation.  His  face  was  white  and  tired,  the  hectic  colour 
which  stood  out  in  defined  patches  upon  it,  emphasized. 

A  peculiar  tension  of  jealousy  seemed  to  have 
silenced  both  the  women.  Miss  Mordaunt  left  the  room 
suddenly  with  an  indefinite  remark  about  tea.  Mrs. 
Holmsley  strolled  awkwardly  into  the  hallway,  humming 
a  snatch  of  the  music. 

“It  is  a  work  of  genius,”  Calvar  could  not  help  saying 
when  they  were  alone.  “Have  you  any  name  for  it?” 

“I  call  it  ‘Panna’s  Song/  ”  smiled  Lebedoff.  For  a 
moment  he  was  lost  in  meditation.  “Panna  is  my 
beloved,”  he  added  softly. 


CHAPTER  VII 


Above  the  River 

After  tea,  Calvar  took  leave  of  Miss  Mordaunt  and 
her  guests,  pleading  work  as  his  excuse. 

He  kept  humming  a  melody  from  Lebedoff’s  third 
movement  as  he  walked  along  the  street.  Although  he 
had  not  heard  the  first  two  movements,  he  felt  sure  of 
their  symbolism.  It  was  the  rise  of  the  common  people 
and  their  death-grip  with  oppression,  melting  at  length 
into  the  paean  of  rapture  and  victory  which  had  just  been 
played.  “Why,”  thought  Calvar,  “can  not  the  world 
hear  the  last  part  without  the  others?” 

He  was  torn  between  two  decisions  regarding  Lebe- 
doff.  Although  his  duty  was  evident,  the  Russian 
seemed  safe,  for  by  taking  Calvar  so  thoroughly  into  his 
confidence,  he  had  taken  refuge  behind  the  screen  of 
Calvar’s  sense  of  honour  between  man  and  man.  Yet 
the  sense  of  duty  to  the  state  made  him  uneasy  in  his 
own  conscience.  “Why  did  the  man  trust  me  so  much?” 
he  kept  asking. 

He  tried  to  work  at  his  experiment,  but  turned  from 
it  mentally  exhausted  by  having  seen  too  much.  Only 
a  little  remained  to  be  done,  and,  with  an  effort  of  will, 
he  at  last  applied  himself  to  the  completion  of  the 
records. 
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An  ultra-technical  point  in  physiology  was  the  one 
final  question  requiring  solution.  The  mathematical 
equation,  representing  on  paper  the  central  problem  of 
the  experiment,  was  to  be  submitted  on  the  morrow  to 
Professor  Durand,  upon  whose  verdict  everything 
depended.  If  it  were  possible  for  the  equation  to  be 
solved,  it  meant  that  Calvar’s  audacious  claims  would 
prove  to  be  grounded  in  fact;  and  it  meant,  too,  that  the 
name  of  John  Calvar  would  be  added  to  the  honour  roll 
of  medical  classics,  as  the  discoverer  of  an  epoch-making 
method  in  lung  surgery.  He  entertained  no  doubt  that 
this  new  and  greater  distinction  would  soon  crown  his 
efforts,  now  practically  complete. 

At  length,  when  it  was  quite  late,  he  retired  to  his 
living  apartments  to  bathe  in  the  glow  of  anticipation, 
and  to  reflect  on  the  day’s  events. 

Dhu  Singh  brought  him  coffee,  pouring  it  for  him  as 
a  domestic  might,  but  with  no  servility  in  his  manner — 
rather  with  tenderness  and  pride.  Although  the  Hindu 
was  characteristically  silent,  Calvar  was  conscious  of  his 
insight.  A  deference  and  exactitude  in  his  way  of  serving 
the  coffee,  seemed  to  pre-suppose  a  knowledge  of  the 
stress  under  which  his  master  was  still  labouring  since 
his  meeting  with  Lebedoff.  When  Dhu  had  finished,  he 
stepped  lightly  back,  smiled  at  Calvar,  and  walked  softly 
toward  the  door,  his  head  tilted  sidewise,  his  olive  palms 
bent  flat  from  his  straight  arms  as  though  “treading” 
water.  He  always  moved  in  this  way  when  he  sensed 
an  unusual  mood  in  his  master.  On  reaching  the  door 
he  paused  an  instant,  then  turning: 

“You  have  seen  deeply  to-day,  Calvar.”  He  spoke 
in  a  soothing  tone. 
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The  latter  did  not  reply  but  gazed  curiously  at  him. 

“You  need  to  walk  alone  to-night,”  continued  the 
Hindu.  “In  a  lonely  place,  with  stars  overhead  and  the 
wind  in  the  trees :  you  will  find  it  there — ” 

Calvar  was  about  to  ask  some  explanation  of  the 
remark,  but  Dhu,  with  a  gentle  salaam,  was  gone. 

The  evening  was  filled  with  a  loneliness,  more 
pervasive  than  intense.  The  walls  of  the  room  had  lost 
their  customary  function  of  excluding  the  outer-world. 
As  if  through  great  breaches  in  them,  the  world  of  men 
and  action  drifted  in  to  him;  streets  filled  with  hurrying 
traffic;  sun-burned  faces  of  labourers  straining  under 
bales  of  merchandise;  cities  huddled  under  cowls  of 
black  smoke;  harbours,  dock  men  in  red  jerseys,  forests 
of  masts  growing  up  by  the  wharves ;  a  huge  whiteness 
slipping  past  beyond  the  masts  as  a  ship  put  out  to  sea; 
steel  arms  upholding  the  vast  dome  of  a  factory,  an  ants’ 
nest  of  humanity  creeping  among  the  machinery  on  the 
low,  dim  floor;  locomotives  pulling  strings  of  cars  over 
the  face  of  England ;  tangles  of  live  cords  binding  the 
country  into  telegraphic  unity;  and  through  the  move¬ 
ment  of  it  all,  Calvar  felt  the  suggestion  of  a  quietude 
haunting  activity,  a  pensiveness  underlying  motion.  The 
world  had  always  worked — but  now  it  was  thinking  while 
it  worked. 

Momentous  days !  Wherever  one  turned  were 
evidences  that  Age-old  Labour,  the  everlasting  man  of 
huge  hands  and  back  bowed  at  his  task,  was  now 
straightening  his  form,  showing  more  of  his  brow, 
puckered  with  a  thought.  How  much  of  justice  was  in 
that  thought?  How  much  of  ignorance?  How  much  of 
cruelty  ? 
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The  spirit  of  the  times  was  like  the  early  season 
of  the  year,  when  nature  loses  its  static  security  and 
melts  into  mutation,  pregnant  with  expectancy  of  change. 

Calvar  sat  in  reverie,  forgetting  even  the  experiment, 
— drawn  to  the  outer-world  by  strong  fascination,  feeling 
the  imminence  of  something  catastrophic. 

The  door  of  the  room  presently  opened  and  Dhu 
entered  carrying  Calvar’s  coat  and  hat.  As  though  he 
had  read  his  master’s  thoughts  and  wanted  to  assist  him, 
he  advanced  without  speaking  and  held  the  coat  for  him. 
Calvar  rose  and  put  it  on,  took  his  hat  from  his  servant, 
and  moved  toward  the  door.  As  he  left  Dhu  handed  him 
his  stick. 

No  word  passed  between  them;  Dhu  understood,  it 
seemed. 

Calvar  walked  briskly  through  the  lonely  streets.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  and  the  moon  was  casting  every 
nook  and  projection  into  bold  chiaroscura.  He  strolled 
aimlessly  on,  little  caring  whither. 

The  embankment  was  refreshed  by  a  gentle  breeze 
that  came  up  the  Thames.  The  silver  line  of  the  river’s 
bosom  was  interrupted  at  intervals  by  dark  hulls  riding 
at  anchor.  Calvar  wanted  to  cross  the  river;  it  was  like 
an  instinct — just  to  cross. 

The  bridge  was  deserted  save  for  one  or  two 
benighted  people  walking  rapidly  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion.  He  accused  himself  of  exercising  a  very  fantastic 
imagination,  for  the  symbolism  of  these  hurrying  figures 
was  that  of  people  hastening  from  danger.  One  of  the 
pedestrians,  a  woman,  was  nearing  him,  her  cloak 
fluttering  in  the  wind. 
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For  some  unknown  reason,  unless  an  instantaneous 
impression  of  familiarity,  Calvar  paused  when  she  was 
opposite  him.  The  woman,  visibly  alarmed  by  his 
action,  turned  her  face  apprehensively  towards  him,  then 
hesitated.  A  momentary  flash  of  recognition  passed 
between  them. 

“Miss  Durand !”  exclaimed  Calvar. 

“To  think  of  meeting  you  ”  she  said  slowly.  “I  have 
been  kept  very  late  at  my  uncle’s  in  Lambeth.  He  wanted 
to  escort  me  home  but  I  wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  Father  and 
I  intend  going  to  live  in  the  Midlands  soon,  and  my 
Uncle  is  helping  us  to  plan  the  moving.  Taxis  seem  very 
scarce  to-night,  don’t  they?” 

Calvar  offered  to  escort  her,  but  some  preoccupation 
upon  her  part  seemed  to  delay  an  expression  of  accept¬ 
ance  or  gratitude. 

They  were  standing  near  the  stone  parapet.  Mary 
turned  her  face,  white  in  the  moonlight,  to  gaze  at  the 
river. 

“This  is  something  more  than  a  coincidence,”  she 
said.  Her  voice  was  as  soft  as  the  night  surrounding 
them,  and  Calvar  fancied  he  heard  a  new  inflection  in  it. 

The  moonlight  was  spreading  an  enveloping  mantle 
of  silver  over  the  quiescent  city,  glorifying  the  trees  of 
the  Embankment  with  luminous  shadow,  transfiguring 
distant  domes  and  spires  until  they  seemed  like  unsub¬ 
stantial  forms  suspended  from  the  sky;  and,  as  though 
the  moon’s  magic  had  a  power  of  universal  pervasion, 
it  informed  even  her  voice  with  a  subdued,  silvery 
quality. 

“If  I  had  called  you,”  she  continued,  turning  toward 
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him,  “you  could  not  have  come  more  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  in  my  spirit — ” 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated  and  breathed  deeply  the 
cool  night  air. 

“Why  should  I  not  tell  you?”  she  continued,  slowly. 
“You  are  here,  as  though  my  wish  for  you  had  been  the 
cause  of  your  coming.  Is  it  not  very  strange?” 

A  thousand  words  rushed  to  Calvar’s  lips,  but  in  the 
sudden  realization  of  all  that  her  speech  might  mean, 
he  was  powerless  to  express  himself,  and  remained  silent. 

Something  transcendental  in  her  face  was  reaching 
out  to  him.  He  was  feeling,  more  than  ever,  the 
attraction  of  her  exquisite  charm.  Her  confession  made 
him  weak.  He  could  not  credit  his  ears  with  the  words 
they  had  received.  Until  now  he  had  seemed  so  isolated 
in  the  world !  But  was  not  something  taking  form  here 
that  put  a  seal  of  perfection  on  all  that  he  had  ever  done 
or  thought  or  been? 

They  both  started  suddenly,  as  the  clock-tower  near 
them  struck  the  first  beat  of  midnight.  In  regular 
succession  the  powerful  throbs  rushed  with  intense 
vibration  far  down  the  canon  of  the  Thames,  losing  them¬ 
selves  in  distant  reverberations  that  echoed  dimly  back. 

The  air  was  stirred  with  a  new  awareness,  a  strange 
quickening  of  consciousness,  as  though  a  million  people 
sleeping  in  their  beds  had  heard  the  sounds  and  had  each 
lent  an  unknowing  part  to  the  great  aggregate  of  human 
influence  that  filled  the  atmosphere. 

Something  tightened  in  Calvar’s  throat — he  wanted 
to  reach  toward  the  woman  before  him,  and  fold  himself 
in  love  that  strangely  simulated  the  maternal  love  his 
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life  had  been  without.  Rut  inhibition,  as  though  of 
pride,  prevented  him,  and  the  mood  was  gone. 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  were  thinking  of  me,  Miss 
Durand,  as  you  walked  from  Lambeth?”  he  asked. 

“Does  it  seem  a  very  hard  thing  for  you  to  believe?” 
Her  voice  was  low  and  soft.  “Is  it  hard  for  you  to 
believe  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  very  often?” 

She  paused  a  moment.  “Why  should  I  not  tell  you 
at  last?  ....  When  I  was  a  girl  and  you  used  to  come 
to  father  with  your  troubles,  how  hard  you  were 
finding  the  struggle  to  advance,  I  never  used  to  pity  you 
— never  once.  I  knew  you  would  overcome  all  diffi¬ 
culties;  I  knew  it,  John.  And  when  I  met  you  in  the 
corridor  of  your  apartments  a  few  days  ago,  I  hated 
myself  for  congratulating  you  in  such  a  cold  and  formal 
way  .  .  .  ,  but  I  did  not  know,  till  then,  that  you  thought 
of  me  as  anything  different  from  the  stiff  creature  I  have 
always  been  toward  you  .  .  .  .  ” 

Calvar  could  easily  have  believed  that  the  woman 
before  him,  and  the  Thames  beneath  him,  and  the 
spacious  night  about  him  were  the  delusions  of  a 
beautiful  dream. 

“But — I  can  hardly  believe  it  all,  Miss  Durand,”  he 
replied. 

She  smiled  faintly :  the  white  moonlight  lay  on  her 
lips  and  cheeks.  But  soon  she  turned  to  the  river  again 
and  rested  her  hands  on  the  granite  parapet.  Her  look 
changed  into  a  far-away  one,  and  her  fingers  seemed  to 
be  testing  the  granite’s  hardness. 

“I  am  a  rebel !”  she  exclaimed  in  an  angry  tone, 
drawing  her  hand  quickly  to  her  side.  “It  is  just  like 
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life . Why  should  I  not  tell  you  all?  I  am  very 

selfish,  and  I  wanted  you  for  myself  alone.”  She  looked 
at  Calvar.  “I  am  so  tired  of  this  jumbled  world  of  ours, 

I  am  tired  of  fools . I  wanted  to  take  you  away 

where  there  were  no  people,  nor  any  world — some 
lonely,  solemn  place,  where  no  one  would  see  how  glad 
and  unashamed  I  was  in  you.  Why  could  it  not 
have  been  so?” 

In  her  face  was  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  soul, 
revealing  itself  in  the  firmament  of  a  baffling  universe. 

“You  have  always  made  my  faith  in  humanity 
stronger,”  she  said.  “You  dream  life  bigger.” 

Her  hand  was  in  his.  “I  am  thinking  only  of  the 
wonder  of  it,  John.  We  who  dream  the  dream  and  hear 
the  music  that  the  world  must  wait  to  hear — are  we  not 
very  happy?  ...  I  can  never  regret  to-night — I  will 
keep  the  wonder  of  it  forever.” 

They  were  facing  Westminster  now,  and  walked  for 
a  time  in  silence. 

Mary  soon  spoke  of  other  things. 

She  told  him  of  her  leaving  for  the  South-coast  on 
the  morrow,  for  a  little  rest  before  the  late  Autumn, 
when  she  and  her  father  would  move  to  the  Midlands. 
She  would  probably  be  at  the  sea  until  the  time  when 
they  would  leave  London. 

It  meant  that  she  could  not  see  Calvar  again.  The 
prospect  had  weighed  heavily  upon  her  these  past  days 
and  she  would  never  have  told  him  all  that  she  had 
to-night,  save  that  he  might  otherwise  never  have  known ; 
and  a  great  justice  in  the  depths  of  her  could  leave  her 
secret  no  longer  in  its  hiding  place. 
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As  they  walked  toward  the  Strand  in  search  of  a 
taxi,  he  asked  her  the  name  of  the  sea-side  place  to 
which  she  was  going,  so  that  he  might  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  where  she  was.  But  some  diffi¬ 
dence  on  her  part — or  perhaps  some  loyalty — prompted 
her  to  the  obscuring  phrases  of  a  polite,  yet  unequivocal, 
refusal. 

As  they  drove  to  Kensington  he  meditated  upon  the 
future,  and  realized  a  new  necessity  that  caused  him  to 
repeat  his  question. 

Her  face  became  superlatively  calm.  In  one  brief 
instant  she  seemed  to  be  weighing  the  consequences  of 
decision. 

“I  am  going  to  a  quiet  place — to  be  alone,”  she  said. 

“Tell  me,  Mary,”  he  pleaded. 

Her  only  reply  was  silence.  Calvar  suddenly 
regretted  having  pressed  the  point.  He  thought  of 
reasons  that  were  secret  in  her  breast,  and  of  a  different 
and  filial  devotion  of  hers,  into  whose  pure  sanctuary  he 
had  no  right  to  intrude.  He  knew  what  little  right  he 
had  to  demand  of  her.  Without  his  asking  there  had 
come  to  him  this  night  more  riches  than  the  world  had 
ever  held  before.  Perhaps  it  was  Mary  herself  who  had 
given  it  all  to  him.  .  .  .  perhaps  the  drab  sky  of  both 
their  lives  had  suddenly  opened  fire-fringed  clouds  to 
release  an  uncaused  glory.  He  longed  for  future 
meetings  with  her.  But  in  such  a  romance  as  this  trysts 
are  not  planned ;  lovers  remain  loyal  to  unwelcome 
claims  beyond  their  will  to  change,  knowing  that  what 
is  to  be,  will  come  to  pass.  The  fervour  of  the  moment 
paints  the  future  with  an  indulgent  optimism:  an 
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earth  will  be  provided  for  heaven-released  wings  to 
light  upon. 

They  had  stopped  in  front  of  her  home. 

She  was  drawing  away  from  him  now,  suffering,  as 
he  clung  to  her  hand.  She  could  not  speak ;  but  Calvar’s 
mind,  straining  under  their  farewell,  yearned  for  the 
comfort  of  words : 

“You  are  going  from  me,  Mary,”  he  said,  in  a  clear 
voice,  as  his  hand  lent  a  gentle  pressure  to  hers.  “I  would 
keep  you  forever  with  me  here ;  and  yet,  as  you  go,  there 
is  no  sadness  in  me,  for  I  know  that  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  when  the  gods  will,  I  shall  come  to  you.” 
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Akali — (Who  has  never  died) 

When  Calvar  reached  his  own  apartments,  he  looked 
into  the  room  used  by  the  Hindu  as  a  dormitory  and 
found  him  in  bed,  asleep. 

Dhu  had  evidently  not  been  idle  during  the  past  two 
hours,  for  a  glance  into  the  laboratory  showed  the 
tables  covered  with  freshly  cleaned  glassware ;  the 
beakers,  retorts  and  tubes,  which  had  been  in  constant 
use  for  so  many  weeks,  were  washed,  polished  and 
neatly  piled,  lending  to  the  room  the  impression  of  a 
task  completed. 

It  was  very  late,  and  yet  sleep  seemed  to  Calvar  an 
impossibility.  He  cast  off  his  coat  and  picked  up  an 
evening  newspaper.  For  a  few  moments  he  stood  under 
the  chandelier  reading,  then  tossed  the  journal  from 
him ;  it  had  reminded  him  of  things  he  wished  to  forget. 

From  the  window  he  viewed  the  plain  block  of 
houses  opposite.  No  light  was  showing  anywhere.  A 
heavy  shadow  fell  from  the  houses  half  across  the 
street,  and  a  brilliant  line  of  silver  rimmed  the  gable 
above.  The  people  were  asleep  at  such  a  late  hour — all 
of  them,  perhaps,  by  this  time.  He  searched  on  a  table 
for  the  letter  to  Professor  Durand  containing  his 
equation.  It  was  not  there.  Dhu  had  already  posted  it. 
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Calvar  stretched  himself  on  the  couch  and  gazed 
blankly  before  him.  He  required  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  what  had  happened.  He  cogitated  now 
in  a  questing  mood.  The  pale  serenity  of  Mary’s  beauty 
lodged  an  uneraseable  image  in  his  mind,  a  living  image 
that  constantly  gathered  about  itself  all  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  his  own  existence.  He  heeded  desire,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  it.  She  seemed  to  him  not  so  much  like  a 
friend  who  had  just  been  received  into  the  sanctuary  of 
his  confidence,  as  like  a  newly  realized  power  of  his 
own  personality.  She  had  always  been  with  him.  The 
fingers  of  immemorial  familiarity  had  merely  reached 
back  through  dim  spaces  to  reveal  her.  He  longed  for 
her  now  and  anticipated  a  perpetual  progression  in  his 
longing.  It  seemed  that  human  considerations,  which 
might  take  cognizance  of  injured  relationships  with  her 
father,  were  irrelevant  in  the  light  of  a  transcendental, 
imperative  attraction.  He  knew  now  that  Mary  Durand 
had  been  the  undiscovered  note  required  to  redeem  the 
chord  of  his  life  from  dissonance.  In  her  presence  he 
felt  a  harmony  that  was  not  of  him,  nor  of  her,  but  of 
both.  The  circle  of  her  personality  closed  upon  his, 
hiding  its  broken  arcs,  making  it  complete.  He  saw 
her  now,  not  clearly,  but  in  a  soft,  indefinite  impres¬ 
sionism.  It  was  as  though  she  were  wanting  him  to 
know  how  powerless  she  was  to  come  to  him,  unfettered 
by  claims  she  could  not  deny. 

Calvar  was  glad,  with  a  new  gladness,  that  sprang 
from  being,  rather  than  from  deeds:  he  was  jubilant 
with  a  happiness  that  lived  like  the  rhythm  of  a  refrain, 
perfect,  immaculate,  desiring  good  toward  all,  nor 
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sorrow  to  one  who  might  be  injured  if  he  knew  of  his 
daughter’s  love  for  Calvar.  Their  love  (he  even 
thought  the  word,  softly)  was  imperative,  irrevocable 
and  benign. 

Presently  he  heard,  through  his  drowsiness  the 
cadence  of  music,  as  of  someone  humming.  He  idly 
followed  the  rhythm  until  a  familiar  impression  of  the 
music  caused  a  pause  in  his  breathing.  He  listened  and 
could  hear  faint  footsteps  under  his  window.  He  rose 
and  hurried  to  look  down  into  the  street.  He  could 
see  no  one.  Calvar  sat  down  by  the  window,  and 
wondered  if  he  had  only  been  dreaming  of  Lebedoff ’s 
third  movement.  Could  it  possibly  have  been  Lebedoff 
himself  who  had  passed?  Or  was  it  already 
come  to  pass  that  others  besides  Lebedoff  had  heard 
the  music  of  that  final  victory,  and  were  carrying  the 
evangel  along  quiet,  moonlit  streets? 

Hours  had  passed — perhaps  only  minutes :  Calvar 
had  lost  count  of  time.  He  only  half-opened  his  eyes, 
roused  by  no  sound,  but  by  a  presence  near  him.  He 
had  been  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  for  some  reason  he 
dreaded  to  look  up  at  the  face  of  someone  standing 
beside  him.  What  could  it  mean?  Who  had  entered 
his  room?  Who  was  the  man,  standing  here  without 
speaking?  An  uncanny  presence  radiated  from  him. 

Calvar  was  now  thoroughly  awake.  He  slowly 
raised  his  head,  allowing  his  eyes  to  follow  along  the 
man’s  body  toward  the  face.  He  saw  the  dusky  features 
of  Dhu  Singh,  dimly  illumined  in  the  gray  light  of 
early  morning.  The  Hindu’s  black  eyes  were  immov¬ 
ably  engaged  with  the  growing  dawn  above  the  houses 
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opposite,  their  whites  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
dark  cheeks  and  hair. 

He  was  evidently  aware  that  Calvar  had  waked. 
Without  looking  down  he  spoke,  softly:  “You  wanted 
me,  Calvar,”  he  said.  “I  have  come  for  your  message.” 

“I  didn’t  want  you — I  didn’t  call  you,”  replied 
Calvar,  straightening  himself  in  his  chair,  and  looking 
curiously  at  the  Hindu. 

“You  will  not  give  me  your  message?”  Dhu  asked, 
gently,  spreading  his  palms  horizontally. 

Calvar  was  about  to  reply  severely,  but  he  checked 
himself.  This  peculiar  action  of  Dhu’s  was,  after  all, 
but  the  weakness  of  one  who,  following  the  example  of 
a  national  tendency,  set  too  much  store  by  psychic 
influences.  The  man  was  a  devoted  servant,  and  at  the 
present  moment  was  but  revealing  the  defects  of  his 
virtues.  Calvar  hesitated  before  replying,  his  attitude 
slowly  changing  to  one  of  curiosity. 

“Did  you  think  I  called  you  ?”  he  asked  more  gently. 

“You  called  me,”  the  Hindu  asserted,  winking  his 
eyes  rapidly  in  a  characteristic  manner. 

Calvar’s  own  psychic  sense  began  to  appreciate 
something  of  what  was  meant  by  Dhu’s  conception  of 
“called.”  His  first  impulse  had  been  to  label  the  Hindu 
as  “queer.”  But  a  changed  attitude  of  tolerance  helped 
him  to  understand.  He  looked  at  Dhu  now.  The  dusky 
countenance  glowed  with  luminosity  that  symbolized 
the  national  thought  of  India — the  light  that  through 
the  ages  was  never  a  brilliance,  but  that  kept  its  vigilant 
glow  as  constant  as  the  altar-fire  of  a  great  faith.  In 
his  gestures  was  the  very  breadth  of  the  ancient  patience 
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of  noble  India; — his  were  the  relaxed  hands  never  eager 
to  grasp,  but  always  waiting — waiting  endlessly — to 
touch;  his  the  sensitive  soul  raised  into  the  atmosphere 
like  a  wireless  interceptor,  and  attuned  to  catch  wander¬ 
ing  vibrations  to  which  other  men  were  unresponsive. 

“I  may  have  called  you,  Dhu — in  the  way  you 
mean/’  said  Calvar  at  length.  He  turned  toward  the 
window  a  moment,  his  face  growing  serious.  “Perhaps 
there  was  a  message  too — who  knows? — ” 

Dhu  closed  his  eyes,  and  over  the  lids  moved  an 
undulation  following  the  movement  of  his  eye-balls 
behind  them.  “I  do  not  know  what  I  am  saying — ”  he 
commenced  in  a  strange  tone.  “Your  message  will  not 
be  given,  Calvar, — you  will  die  before  you  have  finished 
your  work !” 

His  remark,  combined  with  the  disconcerting  tone 
of  his  voice,  caused  Calvar  to  look  up  at  him  suddenly. 
The  Hindu’s  eyes  were  still  closed  and  he  seemed  to  be 
shrinking  from  something  as  he  backed  slowly  toward 
the  door. 

“Dhu — what  the  devil !”  exclaimed  Calvar,  rising. 

The  Hindu  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  faintly.  “My 
last  name,  you  should  use,  Calvar,”  he  said.  “You  have 
never  heard  my  last  name — you  should  use  it  now.” 

“What  is  it?”  Calvar  asked. 

“It  is  Akali, — it  means  ‘one  who  has  never  died.’  ” 

Calvar  had  heard  of  the  Hindu  custom  of  bestowing 
significant  names  upon  individuals  who  had,  in  Eastern 
phraseology,  received  instruction;  and  his  tolerant 
affection  for  his  servant  was  now  tinctured  by  a  quick 
but  controlled  apprehension.  His  face  spoke  the 
question  he  wanted  to  ask. 
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The  Hindu  moved  a  little  toward  him.  The  room 
was  becoming  lighter.  Calvar  noticed  a  red  stain  on 
the  sleeve  of  Dhu’s  shirt. 

“What  is  this?”  he  asked,  pointing. 

“It  is  nothing,”  replied  the  Hindu.  “I  have  been 
awake  many  hours  but  not  because  of  this — ” 

“Are  you  wounded?”  asked  Calvar,  mystified. 

“A  slight  cut — but  listen.  Do  not  let  this  little 
wound  trouble  you — for  there  is  something  greater  in 
the  air.  Last  night,  many  changes  took  place.  I  could 
not  sleep.  I  do  not  speak  of  changes  such  as  you  might 
understand.  I  heard  the  moving  of  vast  dispensations 
— I  felt  the  deep  change  in  your  life.  Shall  I  tell  you?” 

He  paused,  while  his  eyes  dwelt  steadily  upon 
Calvar’s. 

“If  you  will.” 

“Then  I  will  picture  what  I  saw,”  continued  Dhu. 
“I  saw  the  moon  and  the  stars  gathered  like  silver 
trophies  beside  a  couch  on  which  you  were  sleeping. 
It  was  very  beautiful.  Some  of  the  stars  lay  like  tinsels 
over  your  breast;  some  had  fallen  into  the  wrinkles  of 
your  sleeves;  and  the  crescent  of  the  moon  was 
balanced  above  your  brow  like  a  crown  of  light.” 

Calvar’s  forehead  tightened  into  a  frown.  The 
room  was  still  as  the  deserted  street  outside.  He  felt 
almost  hypnotised  by  the  black  eyes  in  front  of  him 
and  tried  to  master  an  expanding  sense  of  fear  at  the 
man’s  words.  He  folded  his  arms  determinedly  on  his 
breast.  “What  are  you  trying  to  say?”  he  burst  forth 
angrily,  at  the  same  time  overcoming  his  uncomfortable 
instinct  of  fear.  “Come  now — don’t  hedge — ” 
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The  Hindu  had  backed  slowly  toward  the  door,  as 
though  grieved  by  his  master’s  anger.  Calvar  jumped 
to  the  door  before  him  and  locked  it. 

“Are  you  going  to  speak?”  he  demanded,  facing  the 
man  squarely.  “Are  you  trying  to  unhinge  my  mind 
by  your  Oriental  tricks?” 

“No,  Calvar.”  The  Hindu  straightened  himself 
slowly  and  met  his  master’s  gaze. 

“Do  you  hate  me  ?”  continued  Calvar. 

Dhu’s  eyes  winked  rapidly.  “Not  even  yet,”  he 
replied. 

“What  has  been  going  on  here?  What  caused  that 
wound  in  your  arm — tell  me.” 

“A  friend  of  yours.” 

Calvar  frowned  as  he  untied  a  bandage  from 
beneath  Dhu’s  sleeve.  A  knife-thrust  had  passed  clean 
through  the  muscle  of  the  arm. 

“He  said  he  was  your  friend — ”  explained  the 
Hindu.  “I  did  not  hear  him  in  the  hallway ;  but  I 
knew  he  was  there.  I  opened  my  door  and  looked  at 
him  .  .  .  He  was  standing  just  outside  your  room.  I 
said  nothing.  I  merely  looked  at  him.  I  moved  toward 
your  door  to  see  if  you  were  asleep.  He  mistook  my 
movement,  and  drove  his  knife  into  my  arm.  If  my 
arm  had  not  been  lifted  to  open  your  door,  the  knife 
would  have  gone  in  here !” 

Dhu  pointed  to  his  heart  and  smiled  ironically,  as 
if  at  an  unwelcome  fate  which  had  spared  him  the 
extreme  blow.  He  was  indisposed  to  make  any  explan¬ 
ations  of  the  dream  he  had  described  to  Calvar,  and  the 
latter  was  soon  able  to  smile  at  his  servant’s  fervent 
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necromancing.  He  could  forgive  the  Hindu  his 
extremes,  and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  render  him  the 
little  professional  services  necessitated  by  the  knife- 
wound. 


CHAPTER  IX 


An  Interrupted  Toast 

When  Hilda  Murray  called  Calvar  on  the  telephone 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  told  him  she  was  in  town  and 
wondered  if  he  would  care  to  have  tea  with  her,  he  was 
cast  into  a  sudden  quandary.  He  had  quite  forgotten 
Hilda,  and  now  as  she  came  once  more  into  his 
consciousness  he  realized  that  his  old  vindictiveness  had 
gone.  He  no  longer  cared  enough  for  her  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  her  attitude  toward  him.  But  a  kind  of 
pity  lodged  with  him  and  he  accepted  her  invitation  to 
tea,  thinking  to  make  the  meeting  a  final  farewell.  He 
knew  now  that  he  had  never  loved  her ;  and  though 
he  would  talk  with  her  again  to-day,  there  would  be 
a  different  woman  with  him  in  spirit,  modulating  his 
mood  from  all  petty  spites.  Then,  too,  he  wanted 
diversion  from  several  considerations  which  had  been 
making  the  day  a  strain  and  a  suspense.  He  was  on 
tenterhooks  over  the  outcome  of  his  experiment;  he 
had  telephoned  Professor  Durand  to  ask  if  the 
equation  had  arrived  safely,  and  the  old  gentleman  had 
replied  that  he  was  now  engaged  in  deciphering  it, 
inviting  Calvar  to  his  home  in  the  evening  to  learn  the 
result.  Calvar  was  wondering  if  Mary  would  be  there. 

Dhu  Singh  was  suffering  from  his  wound,  but  Calvar 
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had  carefully  attended  him,  and  felt  that  the  Hindu 
could  now  be  left;  his  conversation  with  Dhu  in  the 
early  morning  had  cast  an  uncanny  savour  over  the 
whole  day,  and  Calvar  embraced  an  opportunity  of 
shaking  himself  free  of  the  influence. 

Hilda  was  waiting  for  him,  comfortably  seated  in  the 
foyer  of  a  fashionable  restaurant. 

“You  were  quick,”  she  smiled,  giving  him  her  hand. 
“Val  ’phoned  me  about  three  and  said  to  get  you  and 
come  here,  and  wait  for  her  and  her  Russian  poodle.” 

“Poodle !”  Calvar  frowned. 

“She  means  the  musician,”  laughed  Hilda.  “Val  is 
always  championing  someone  like  that — she  fancies  it 
gives  her  an  atmosphere — but  I  think  this  Russian  is  very 
clever.  Would  he  not  rage  if  he  knew  what  she  called 
him  ?” 

“He  might  laugh,”  said  Calvar. 

“He’s  not  such  a  nonentity  as  Val  imagines,  either,” 
continued  Hilda.  “She  simply  doesn’t  realize  how  he 
governs  her.  This  tea-party  was  his  suggestion.” 

“Did  he  suggest  our  share  in  it,  too  ?”  asked  Calvar. 

“Yes,  and  I  really  couldn’t  refuse  Val — although  1 
didn’t  want  them  in  on  it.” 

“Do  you  think  they  will  be  long  in  coming?”  he  asked, 
seating  himself  beside  her. 

“I  hope  not.  I  simply  loathe  waiting  in  places  like 
this.” 

“Shall  we  go  in  ahead  of  them  and  reserve  a  table?” 

“Yes — let’s.  Val  will  think  she  has  lost  us  ...  ” 
They  rose  and  walked  toward  the  tea-room.  “We’re 
caught,”  said  Hilda,  detaining  him.  “Here  they  are.” 
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Lebedoff  was  smiling  attractively  as  he  advanced  to 
take  Hilda’s  hand.  Calvar  bowed  to  Miss  Mordaunt. 

“Val  and  I  were  just  wondering  if  we  couldn’t  make 
it  a  dinner  party,”  laughed  Lebedoff.  “It’s  a  trifle  late 
for  tea,  and  I  thought  just  now  I  heard  the  orchestra  in 
the  Grill  playing  that  awfully  good  thing  of  Wagner’s. 
.  .  .  .  He  did  write  some  good  things,  you  know,  even 
if  he  was  German.  What’s  the  name  of  it? — Mn-hum- 
te  dum-mn — you  know  it?” 

They  agreed  to  a  dinner-party  in  the  grill,  in  spite  of 
Wagner.  The  ladies  excused  themselves  while  Calvar 
and  the  Russian  went  down  stairs  to  reserve  a  table. 

Lebedoff  paused  on  the  steps,  turning  to  Calvar.  “I 
tried  to  get  in  touch  with  you  last  night,”  he  said.  “I 
thought  I  could  trust  the  fellow  I  sent  to  get  you — but 
he  came  back  without  you.  He  said  he  killed  a  negro  on 
your  door  step.  He’s  a  foolish  fellow  .  .  .  ” 

“He  nearly  killed  my  Hindu  servant,”  said  Calvar. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am,”  replied  Lebedoff. 
“If  I  can  make  amends  in  any  way  please  let  me  know, 
but  right  now  I  wish  to  talk  to  you  before  Val  and  Hilda 
return.” 

“Suppose  we  reserve  a  table  first,”  suggested  Calvar, 
seeing  that  dozens  of  people  were  already  trying  to  make 
reservations. 

“My  table  is  alzvays  reserved  here,”  said  Lebedoff. 
“And  my  waiter  too — a  faithful  fellow,  who  brings  me 
my  menu-card  with  little  letters  folded  in  it,  and  who 
accepts  my  pound  notes,  with  other  notes  rolled  up  in 
them.  You  shall  see.  But  pardon  my  impatience.  After 
the  dinner  party  I  take  Val  to  her  home,  then  I  must 
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spend  the  night  working  very  hard,  .  .  .  but  I  would  like 
to  have  you  come  to  my  house  ....  could  you?” 

“Where  is  your  house  ?”  asked  Calvar,  looking  at  the 
face  which  bore  strong  witness  of  fatigue. 

“At  this  place,”  replied  Lebedoff,  handing  him  a  card 
on  which  an  address  was  written.  Calvar  read  it  and 
pondered  a  moment. 

Miss  Mordaunt  and  Hilda  now  descended  the  steps 
and  were  near  them. 

“Remember,”  breathed  Lebedoff  in  Calvar’s  ear  as 
he  turned,  “the  police  would  dance  a  jig  for  that  card. 
Come  before  midnight.” 

Ere  Calvar  could  reply,  the  young  ladies  were  beside 
them,  and  Lebedoff,  taking  the  initiative,  led  them  to  a 
table  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  who  had  just  finished  a 
selection.  As  he  seated  himself,  he  smiled  and  bowed  to 
the  second  violin,  who  from  his  appearance  was  evidently 
a  fellow  countryman.  The  musician  responded  to 
Lebedoff ’s  salutation  with  something  more  than  fraternal 
greeting  in  his  glance. 

The  huge  grill-room  was  already  filled  with  the 
irresponsible  jetsam  of  Metropolitan  life.  The  lavish 
dresses  and  coiffures,  the  warm  flesh-tones  of  women’s 
faces,  spread  a  bouquet  of  brilliant  colour  beneath  the 
dazzling  chandeliers  of  cut  glass.  The  incessant  hum  of 
conversation  rose  like  the  mad  worship  of  a  Bacchanalian 
festival ;  it  grew  louder  as  one  listened  and  was  broken 
only  by  the  clinking  of  silver  cutlery  or  the  diatonic  ripple 
of  women’s  laughter. 

Hilda  looked  at  Calvar  and  smiled  charmingly;  she 
was  reminded  of  their  first  dinner  together. 
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“It  was  at  that  table  there,”  she  said,  leaning  toward 
him  and  nodding  to  an  alcove. 

Lebedoff  had  ordered  cock-tails,  and  raising  hers  to 
her  lips,  she  glanced  at  Calvar:  “To  that  first  night,  old 
darling !” 

Calvar’s  glass  remained  on  the  table. 

“You  have  the  blues!”  she  said,  as  she  finished  hers. 
“M.  Lebedoff,  can’t  you  cheer  Doctor  Calvar  up  a  bit?” 

“I’m  afraid  it’s  ‘Physician,  heal  thyself,’  ”  smiled  the 
Russian.  “Doctor  Calvar  evidently  sees  a  great  difference 
since  that  first  night,  Hilda.” 

“Oh !”  responded  Miss  Murray  in  a  rising  inflection, 
and  with  a  supercilious  look  at  Lebedoff. 

“The  food  and  so  on,”  he  explained.  “If  these  menu 
cards  become  any  more  like  stage-directions  than  they 
are  now,  eating  will  gradually  become  an  obsolete 
practice  in  restaurants,  and  people  will  then  come  only 
to  hear  music,  regarding  it  as  bad  taste  to  order  anything 
whatsoever.” 

As  he  was  speaking  he  pulled  a  sheet  of  paper  from 
his  own  menu  and  glanced  at  it. 

“Don’t  you  agree  with  me,  Val?”  he  asked,  taking  a 
pen  from  his  pocket.  “I’ll  write  the  head  waiter  a  note 
and  tell  him  what  I  think  about  it.” 

“You  must  be  getting  drunk,  M.  Lebedoff,”  said 
Hilda,  with  the  suggestion  of  a  sneer  in  her  voice. 

“  ‘Dear  Headwaiter,’  ”  repeated  the  Russian  as  he 
wrote. 

“  ‘Go  on  as  you  are  doing  now — but  don’t  expect  me 
to  come  here  so  often  in  future — don’t  expect  that  I  can 
go  into  details  about  everything — but — ’  ” 
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“You  priceless  idiot,”  interrupted  Val,  “Let  me  pour 
you  some  champagne  and  make  you  really  funny.” 

“Ah — there  you  are !”  laughed  Lebedoff,  folding  the 
paper  and  raising  his  hand  toward  a  severe-looking  shirt- 
front  with  a  black  tie. 

The  head-waiter  stooped  over,  patronizingly,  toward 
the  Russian. 

“Just  a  few  suggestions,  Mr.  Black-Tie,  to  improve 
your  service.”  He  handed  him  the  note. 

The  head-waiter  laughed  very  tolerantly  as  he  put  the 
paper  in  his  pocket. 

Calvar  easily  caught  the  significance  of  Lebedoff’s 
apparent  nonsense.  Here  in  a  fashionable  restaurant, 
amid  the  purposeless  bustle  and  display  of  an  extravagant, 
time-wasting  set,  was  one  extremely  clever  man  using 
the  disguise  of  foolishness  to  mask  his  efforts,  as  earnest 
as  life  and  death. 

The  orchestra  with  a  flourish,  launched  into  a  synco¬ 
pated  melody  favouring  the  growing  popular  taste  for 
savage  rhythm.  The  influence  of  the  music  soon  reached 
its  infectious  fingers  among  the  tables.  First  one  patron 
and  then  another,  giving  himself  up  to  the  lilt,  swayed 
in  his  chair  like  an  automaton.  A  youth  at  a  neighbouring 
table,  inspired  either  by  wine  or  the  bright  glances  of 
his  friend,  converted  the  silver  service,  the  chinaware  and 
the  half-filled  bottles  of  Moselle  to  the  unusual  function 
of  orchestral  cymbals. 

Hilda,  radiant  with  the  Bohemian  enthusiasm  that 
best  became  her,  moved  her  shoulders  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  in  time  with  the  music,  and  regarded  Calvar 
from  very  seductive  blue  eyes.  The  latter  at  length  gave 
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over  his  reserve,  and,  with  sudden  realization  that  life 
was  essentially  happy,  proposed  a  toast,  not  to  their 
first  night,  but  to  the  present  one. 

His  glass  was  just  touching  his  lips  when  he  heard  a 
peculiar  minor  tone  in  the  music.  It  arrested  his  attention. 
He  turned  his  head  toward  the  orchestra  and  detected 
the  second  violin  looking  at  Lebedoff  with  a  strange  smile 
as  he  played.  Lebedoff  was  staring  back  at  the  violinist, 
his  blue  eyes  serious,  and  filled  with  far-away  things. 
The  minor  notes  formed  a  quick-running  interplay 
cleverly  introduced.  It  was  merely  a  trick  of  the 
violinist’s  fancy  to  find  this  sombre  mood  among  the 
riotous  major  of  the  dance  theme;  but  the  unusual 
sequence  of  it  began  to  recall  something  to  Calvar  and 
to  register  familiarly  on  his  ear.  He  listened,  forgetting 
to  drink;  the  wistfulness,  the  ineffable  solemnity,  the 
unforgettable  pathos,  were  emphasized  by  its  setting  in 
the  midst  of  the  barbaric  measures  which  alone  the 
others  heard.  He  stared,  held  by  a  sudden  realization. 
Lebedoff’s  Third  Movement  had  found  its  way,  like  a 
leaven,  into  the  heart  of  London. 

Calvar’s  black  eyes  were  piercing  the  nebulae  of 
tobacco  smoke  that  rose  above  distant  tables.  He  could 
not  drink.  His  glass  slowly  found  its  place  on  the  table. 

The  minor  strain  brought  serious  things  to  his  mind. 
He  did  not  realize  the  rudeness  of  his  preoccupation.  He 
gazed  till  the  music  gripped  him  with  the  sense  of  an 
unseen  Horror  creeping  upon  an  unsuspecting  world. 
Somewhere  in  the  films  of  smoke,  chaos  took  form  and 
showed  him  a  beauteous  face — a  face  laved  with  silvery 
light  as  of  the  moon  and  looking  toward  him  with  yearn¬ 
ing  in  the  constant  eyes. 
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When  his  attention  focused  again  on  nearer  things, 
he  observed  Lebedoff  leaning  toward  him  expectantly. 
Hilda  and  Val  were  tete-a-tete  over  some  private  interest 
of  their  own. 

“Lebedoff,”  said  Calvar  in  a  low  voice.  “It  is  not 
music — this  thing  of  yours — it  is  the  People — the  People, 
themselves.” 

The  Russian’s  face  lighted  with  peculiar  joy — much 
finer  and  very  different  from  his  practised  smile.  “Yes, 
Calvar,”  he  said  softly,  “The  People — not  as  they  are — 
but  as  the  unquenchable  God  in  them  shall  make  them !” 
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After  the  Dinner 

Lebedoff  and  Valerie  Moraaunt  bade  good-night  to 
Calvar  and  Hilda,  who  left  the  restaurant  in  the  Murray 
limousine  bound,  under  Smithers’  careful  guidance,  for 
Willowdene.  While  the  Russian  hunted  for  a  taxi-cab, 
Miss  Mordaunt  waited  inside  the  entrance.  A  faultlessly 
clothed  young  woman  of  thirty,  wearing  a  long  fur  scarf 
that  clung  to  her  lithe  form  and  a  large  black  hat  whose 
wide  rim  revealed  her  face  in  striking  relief,  she  was  the 
most  attractive  woman  seen  in  the  entire  foyer.  Her 
proud  face,  with  its  uplifted  chin,  struck  a  note  of 
exclusive  self-reliance.  Her  dark  eyes  provoked  interest. 
At  one  instant  they  were  liquid  depths  harbouring 
evanescent  meanings,  at  the  next  they  were  sullen  barri¬ 
cades  against  the  curious.  An  immaculate  gentleman 
who  presumed,  during  Lebedofif’s  absence,  to  rotate 
familiarly  within  her  orbit,  beheld  those  frigid  barriers 
and  moved  on,  but  not  without  a  glance  backward  at  the 
perfect  lips,  curling  with  impatience. 

Valerie,  having  run  the  entire  gamut  of  masculine 
association,  had  arrived  at  the  full  stage  of  feminine 
connoisseurship,  where  a  man’s  clothes,  however  perfect, 
mattered  not ;  where  a  man’s  money,  however  plentiful, 
could  purchase  not  even  one  unwilling  smile,  where  even 
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blood  and  rank  shrivelled  before  her  unfriendly  gaze. 
She  had  had  them  all  in  turn  and  given  them  up.  There 
was  just  one  quality  that  any  more  attracted  her — 
brains. 

“For  brains,”  she  once  professed  to  Hilda  Murray, 
“I  would  go  to  Hades.  I’m  through  with  lounge-lizards, 
and  I’m  intolerably  fed  on  golden  asses.  I  don’t  care  if  a 
man’s  a  murderer,  I’ll  sit  and  talk  to  him  if  he  has 
brains.” 

Valerie’s  susceptibilities,  thus  narrowed  down,  had 
taken  unto  themselves  an  added  fervour,  born  of  special¬ 
ization.  If  she  met  “brains”  she  cultivated  the  man 
eagerly.  Even  at  thirty,  matrimony  was  a  distant 
problem,  for  she  loved  freedom  and  had  faith  in  man’s 
ability  to  be  obligingly  in  love  with  her  when  the  time 
for  marrying  should  arrive.  Thus  did  brains  admit 
Lebedoff  to  her  favour.  Perhaps  Valerie  was  only  mildly 
curious  about  his  other  possessions. 

But  as  they  drove  off  together  toward  her  home  she 
bestowed  upon  him  a  long,  meaning  gaze  under  whose 
spell  he  remained  for  a  time  silently  receptive. 

“What’s  on  your  mind,  my  dear  girl?”  he  asked  at 
length,  and  playfully  put  his  palm  in  front  of  her  eyes 
as  if  to  release  himself  from  the  inquisition  of  her  gaze. 

“Will  you  tell  me  something,  Ludwig?” 

“Try  me.” 

“Will  you  tell  me  very,  very  truthfully?” 

“I  promise.” 

“Tell  me  if  you  are  married?” 

“Ah!”  he  smiled,  “you  have  indeed  asked  me  some¬ 
thing,  and  having  promised  to  be  truthful,  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  am.” 
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She  leaned  toward  him,  peering  deeper  and  then 
deeper  into  his  eyes.  “I  don’t  believe  you,”  she  said. 

Lebedoff  laughed  and  captured  her  shapely  hand. 

“Then  we  shall  have  our  first  quarrel.  I  thought  that 
you,  my  dear  Valerie,  must  have  known  that  these  lips 
of  mine  had  a  benedictine  flavour  to  their  language.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Could  I  have  praised  you  so  excellently  without 
previous  practice  in  the  art?” 

She  leaned  lazily  back  and  said :  “Well  what  did  you 
get  married  for?  and  why?” 

“Merely  because  it  would  have  been  socially  incon¬ 
venient  to  live  with  my  sweetheart  otherwise.” 

“Growing  facetious,  are  you?”  she  drawled.  “You 
must  love  your  wife  ...” 

“She  would  be  savage  if  I  didn’t — I  really  must  ” 

“And  she — where  is  she?” 

“In  Paris,”  he  lied. 

“I’m  glad  she’s  so  far  away — tell  me  where  you  go 
everynight  at  midnight?” 

“To  my  studio,  Val.  It  is  there,  in  the  quietness,  I 
do  my  composing.  Sometime  I  must  ask  you  to  come 
with  me.” 

“To-night?” 

“No — to-morrow  night.” 

“But  why  not  to-night?” 

“Because,  my  dear  girl,  I  have  invited  Calvar  to  come 
to-night.” 

“And  what,”  she  asked,  lazily,  “do  you  think  of 
Hilda’s  experiment?” 

“You  mean  Calvar?” 
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She  nodded. 

“Well,”  the  Russian  said  with  a  gesture  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  “I  think  he’s  too  serious  a  man  for  Hilda.  She’s  a 
girl  who  would  thrive  on  adulation  and  I  can’t  imagine 
Calvar  giving  her  much.” 

“I  think  he’s  playing  with  her,  Ludwig,  and  Hilda  is 
much  too  impervious  to  suspect.” 

Lebedoff  thought :  “Do  you,  Miss  Mordaunt,  suspect 
that  I  am  playing  with  you?” 

For  two  weeks  he  had  been  enjoying  Mordaunt 
hospitality  in  the  house  of  Valerie’s  father,  where  the 
paternal  criticism  of  the  daughter’s  behaviour  was  check¬ 
mated  and  controlled  by  the  filial  distemper  over  the 
father’s  behaviour.  In  short,  since  the  widowed  Mordaunt 
had  married  again,  Valerie  had  used  her  disapproval  as 
an  effective  defence  for  doing  whatever  came  into  her 
original  head.  Lebedoff  was  frankly  her  guest.  He  slept 
there,  when  he  chose,  in  a  bed-room  fit  for  royalty.  When 
convenience  allowed,  he  ate  there  and  chatted  with 
Mordaunt  and  Valerie’s  step-mother.  Frequently  he 
played  for  them  all,  and  for  guests  assembled.  He 
became  with  the  many  guests  precisely  what  Valerie 
wished  him  to  become — a  much  sought  after  and 
mysterious  novelty. 

But  could  she  suspect  that  it  was  all  a  game? 

“You  say  Calvar  is  playing  with  Hilda,”  he  remarked 
presently.  “Don’t  most  men  play  with  you  women?” 

“Of  course,”  she  admitted.  “But  when  they  do  it 
cleverly,  we  women  not  only  like  it,  but  even  invite  it. 
Ludwig,  you  boy,  don’t  you  think  I  knew  all  the  time 
that  you  were  playing  with  me?” 
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He  turned  sharply,  then  ameliorated  his  manner. 

“Ah — how  do  you  mean  then  ?” 

“I  knew  you  were  married — and  fortunately,”  she 
indulged  in  an  affected  yawn,  “I  don’t  want  to  marry  you.” 

In  spite  of  his  certainty  that  she  could  not  have 
discovered  anything  of  his  actual  role  in  England,  Lebe- 
doff  felt  relieved.  For  Valerie  he  held  admiration  that 
promised,  at  times,  to  become  dangerously  strong.  But 
for  him,  there  existed  an  incomparable  woman,  reserved 
as  his  sublime  consolation;  there  was  a  mission,  the 
memory  of  whose  urgency  stung  him  constantly  into 
caution. 

Later,  he  played  some  Debussy  selections,  for  which 
Valerie  had  especially  asked.  She  sat  alone  with  him 
in  the  music  room,  forgetting  her  cafe-au-lait,  which  grew 
cold  beside  her.  Lebedoff’s  interpretative  genius  had 
held  assemblies  in  silent  thrall,  on  many  occasions.  To¬ 
night  it  merely  led  out  one  woman  who,  however,  when 
under  its  spell  became  a  Cleopatra  of  burning  beauty. 
When,  at  length,  he  turned  from  the  piano,  he  saw  the 
wonderful  transformation  in  her  face,  felt  the  influence 
of  vital  forces  radiating  toward  him,  and  stood,  for  an 
instant,  puzzled. 

“Ah — my  hostess,”  he  breathed  softly  with  no 
intention,  this  time,  of  flattery.  “You  are — beautiful.” 

But  his  eyes  lifted  slowly  to  an  extravagant  platinum 
clock  above  her  and  saw  the  jewelled  hands  registering 
the  hour.  It  was  the  same  hour  everywhere — in  places 
where  humbler  people,  who  knew  not  luxury  nor  ease, 
waited  the  turning  of  events.  Here  before  him  was  the 
siren  whose  song  told  softly  of  sensuality  elevated  to 
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mental  heights.  In  her  burning  dark  eyes  was  refuge 
from  the  pain  of  conscious  struggle — release  from  the 
difficult  throes  of  purpose.  But  elsewhere,  toil-worn 
people  awaited  the  man  who  could  be  strong  to  overcome, 
whose  escutcheon  bore  no  blot,  whose  every  moment 
was  at  once  combat  and  victory. 

“I  must  be  going,  Val,”  he  said.  “I  have  promised  to 
meet  Calvar  at  my  studio  at  midnight.” 

Her  face  burned  with  inner  suffering. 

“You  put  me  in  heaven — and  now  you  go  away!”  she 
said.  “Still — go !  You  are  my  guest, — go,  Ludwig.  I 
would  dislike  you  if  you  remained.” 

“Why?”  he  asked,  stepping  nearer  her  chair. 

“Because  all  other  men  would  stay.  Go.  But  when 
you  finish  with  Calvar,  come  back.  I’ll  be  waiting  for 
you.  Good-night,  Ludwig.” 

“Good-night,  my  dear  girl,”  said  Lebedoff,  taking  her 
proffered  hand.  Then  he  hurried  from  the  room.  A 
moment  later  as  he  left  the  Mordaunt  residence,  Valerie 
stood  alone,  on  the  darkened  balcony  and  watched  him 
disappearing  in  the  street — and  watched  another  man 
disappear  after  him,  a  man  who  walked  with  a  graceful 
stride,  and  whose  dark  face  cast  no  reflection  from  the 
street  lamp  as  he  passed  beneath  it. 

Lebedoff  took  a  tube  to  Piccadilly.  The  dark-faced 
man,  Dhu  Singh,  entered  the  same  train  and  got  out  at 
the  same  station. 

Lebedoff,  noting  that  he  had  still  an  hour  before 
meeting  Calvar,  walked  across  Piccadilly  Circus  and 
entered  a  grill.  Dhu  Singh  followed  him  and  sat  at  a 
table  where,  secluded  from  the  Russian’s  view,  he 
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nevertheless  had  opportunity  to  study  his  face.  Dhu, 
whose  arm  still  throbbed  with  the  pain  of  a  knife  wound, 
had  left  the  apartment  in  New  Burlington  Street,  early  in 
the  evening.  Although  he  hated  London  with  the  intense 
hatred  of  a  lover  of  outdoor  country  life,  certain 
mysterious  occupations  held  him  in  the  metropolis, 
ostensibly  a  servant  of  Calvar.  There  is  no  accounting 
for  the  actions  of  a  Hindu  imbued  with  occult  under¬ 
standing.  Why  he  had  happened  to  walk  past  the 
Mordaunt  residence  that  night  is  inexplicable,  save  by 
the  true  explanation — he  was  “directed”  to  do  so,  his 
enigmatical  soul  was  attracted  as  by  a  magnet. 

Dhu  told  the  waiter  in  the  grill  he  was  not  wishing 
to  order.  “I  am  not  here  to  eat,”  he  said. 

The  waiter  bowed  and  turned  away. 

“A  moment,  my  friend,”  Dhu  detained  him.  “I  have 
written  a  note  which  I  am  giving  to  you.” 

He  held  up  a  folded  paper  which  the  waiter 
hesitatingly  took. 

“You  will  take  it  to  the  table  behind  that  cluster  of 
palms,”  Dhu  pointed  to  the  place,  “and  give  it  to  the 
gentleman  with  fair  hair  who  sits  there  alone.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  bowing  politely. 

“But  wait,  my  friend,”  said  Dhu,  rising,  and  looking 
strangely  into  the  servant’s  eyes.  “You  will  not  say 
from  whom  came  this  note — for  I  will  be  gone — and 
your  reward  for  doing  this  act  will  be  merit.” 

The  servant,  momentarily  puzzled,  smiled  faintly,  and 
delivered  the  note  in  a  mood  half-way  between  anger 
and  fear. 

“From  whom  is  this,  waiter?”  asked  Lebedoff. 
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“I  don’t  know.  He’s  gone.  I  promised  to  deliver  it 
— that’s  all !” 

The  Russian  thanked  him,  surmising  that  the  scheme 
was  inspired  by  friendly  persons.  When  he  unfolded 
the  note  he  read  the  following  words  scrawled  in  pencil, 
and  unsigned :  “The  great  God  loves  all  men  who  are 
sincere.  You  are  sincere.  But  the  great  God  also  loves 
some  men  who  are  in  error.  You  are  in  error.  Remember, 
the  stone  which  the  builders  rejected,  became  the  corner¬ 
stone.  Trust  not  your  plans,  for  they  will  fail.  Seek 
the  light.  Listen  for  the  still,  small  voice.  This  is  my 
message  to  you.” 
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Shadows 

The  outcome  of  Calvar’s  scientific  experiment  was 
paramount  in  his  interest  and  began  to  exclude  all  else 
from  his  thoughts.  Hilda  had  receded  in  his  conscious¬ 
ness.  Eagerly  as  she  leaned  towards  him  now  in  the 
Murray  limousine,  he  regarded  her  objectively,  distantly. 
They  were  spinning  rapidly  toward  Chislehurst,  after  the 
dinner  party.  Calvar  guided  the  conversation  through  a 
maze  of  flippancy,  to  enquire  after  her  father.  “We 
know  very  little  about  his  affairs,”  she  answered  almost 
curtly.  “Dr.  Lloyd  says  he  is  not  so  well.” 

Neither  Hilda  nor  her  father  seemed  now  of  much 
moment  to  Calvar.  Lebedoff  he  had  put  from  his  mind. 
The  peculiar  happenings  of  the  past  few  days  had 
brought  him  among  the  strangest  company  of  his  life¬ 
time,  people  who  fairly  commanded  interest  and  attention. 
He  felt  that  under  the  diverse  influences  of  Thorne 
Murray  and  Lebedoff  he  was  changing,  but  he  knew  not 
how.  This  sense  of  being  pulled  from  his  habitual 
moorings,  irritated  him  and  inspired  a  subtle  opposition 
to  both  forces. 

The  Murray  motor  car  brought  him  back  to  London 
after  leaving  Hilda  at  Willowdene. 

“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Thorne  Murray,  after 
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all,”  he  thought.  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Russian, 
Lebedoff.  These  people  have  merely  taken  my  interest 
from  my  own  work.  I  am  a  scientist.” 

The  problem  of  social  unrest,  though  taking  the 
present  dramatic  form  of  labour  agitation,  was  nothing 
new,  nor  different  from  the  social  problem  of  all  periods : 
it  was,  he  considered,  really  a  perennial  question,  appear¬ 
ing  in  different  forms  to  different  generations,  affording 
endless  opportunity  to  idealists  and  reformers  of  every 
age.  Fundamentally,  it  was  more  than  could  be  stated  in  a 
trite  proposition ;  it  was  too  deep,  even,  to  propound — let 
alone  to  solve.  Calvar  reflected  on  the  futility  of  human 
effort  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  modern  ethics, 
modern  politics,  modern  everything.  The  world,  in  all 
its  developments  had  reached  a  kind  of  blank  wall.  All 
its  progressive  forces  were  somehow  held  back  by  a 
mysterious  barrier. 

Calvar  impatiently  dismissed  the  world  from  his  mind. 
His  own  personal  affairs  engrossed  him,  chiefly  the 
immediate  excitement  of  his  experiment.  In  a  few 
moments  he  would  be  at  the  Durands,  talking  with  the 
Professor.  Calvar  dreaded  the  conversation;  there  was 
something  excruciating  about  the  moment  of  victory. 
After  that,  the  new-born  truth  of  science  would  spread 
out  quickly,  to  apprize  the  world  of  its  birth. 

The  feverish  purpose  of  Lebedoff  now  appeared  a 
foolish  haste.  Such  men  were  transient,  like  the  wind- 
breath  from  a  tropical  forest.  They  lived  only  while 
the  social  conditions  which  nourish  them  continued  to 
exist. 

Thorne  Murray,  though  powerful,  would  scarcely 
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survive  the  oblivion  of  a  single  generation  after  his 
death. 

But  the  scientist,  linking  himself  with  the  eternal  laws 
of  nature,  lived  on  and  on,  his  fame  as  inviolable  as  the 
facts  he  uncovered. 

Calvar  could  exist  without  the  accompaniments  of 
wealth.  He  would  continue  living  without  friends — or 
most  of  them.  But  his  soul  leapt  to  battle  at  the  smoth¬ 
ering  thought  of  an  obscure  destiny. 

Perhaps  the  medical  world  would  be  slow  in  believing 
the  claims  of  his  new  work.  What  did  it  matter?  He 
had  proved  and  tested  every  point,  as  the  experiment 
progressed.  Nothing  remained  to  be  further  proved 
except  the  equation. 

Calvar  sighed. 

There  was  no  reason  to  be  apprehensive.  He  would 
soon  be  at  the  little  home  in  Kensington  whither  the 
driver  was  now  taking  him. 

An  hour  later  Calvar  was  walking  toward  Piccadilly 
bent  on  nothing  more  than  trying  to  forget  his  thoughts. 
He  had  usually  held  himself  with  some  pride  above  the 
average  person  on  the  street,  but  to-night,  for  the  first 
time,  he  felt  an  irresistible  tendency  toward  equality,  and 
a  kinship  to  those  he  was  passing.  He  had  seen  the 
Professor  and  knew  that,  in  the  final  test,  his  experiment 
— had  failed. 

The  face  of  the  learned  professor,  keen-eyed,  smiling 
encouragingly — the  physiologist’s  attempt  to  speak 
soothingly — Calvar  was  trying  to  put  it  all  out  of  his 
mind.  Even  at  the  end  of  their  conversation  the  man 
preserved  his  first  intention  of  not  flatly  stating  any 
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opinion.  The  experiment  was  “entirely  complimentary 
to  Calvar’s  industry,  acumen,  and  daring there  was  “no 
such  thing  as  failure  in  scientific  experimentation,  because 
even  negative  results  were  often  of  great  value.”  Calvar 
was  to  regard  it  as  no  failure  of  his  own,  but  rather  “a 
discovery  of  how  far,  with  present  knowledge,  nature 
could  be  expected  to  serve  the  demands  of  surgical 
requirements.” 

The  palliative  phrases  repeated  themselves  in  his  mind, 
until,  like  one  who  would  be  rid  of  a  refrain  that  plagues 
him,  he  stopped  abruptly  in  the  footway,  his  hands 
tightening  under  his  sleeves.  He  wanted  no  sympathy. 
Often  enough  he  had  succeeded  before.  He  would 
succeed  again,  soon.  This  time  though — he  had  failed. 
He  got  the  conception  at  last  clearly  focused  in  his  mind, 
and  it  was  a  comfort  to  face  the  fact  barely,  severely. 

The  professor’s  attitude  had  been  merely  the  one  he 
himself  might  have  adopted  in  a  similar  circumstance. 

He  walked  on  more  slowly,  tired  as  he  had  often  been 
after  the  strenuous  exercises  of  the  football  field,  and 
yet  with  something  of  the  sportsman’s  swagger  in  his 
gait. 

It  was  because  he  had  been  perfectly  certain  of 
success,  that  failure  became  such  a  shock  to  him. 

As  he  left  the  Durand  residence  he  had  half-uncon- 
sciously  lingered  a  moment  in  the  hallway  as  though 
waiting  for  Mary’s  usual  “Good-night,  Dr.  Calvar.”  The 
old  Professor,  subtle  of  understanding,  seemed  to  have 
sensed  an  undercurrent,  as  he  stood  by  the  door. 

“I  am  always  delighted  to  have  you  drop  in,  Calvar,” 
he  said.  “Mary  is  gone  to  her  aunt’s  on  the  South  Coast 
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for  a  week,  and  we  might  have  a  pipe  together,  one  of 
these  evenings.  It  will  be  lonely  for  me  while  Mary  is 
away.” 

Calvar  entered  a  lounge  and  ordered  stimulants.  The 
deep  chair  he  selected  had  evidently  been  built  for 
comfort,  and  he  felt  a  strong  disinclination  to  move 
from  it.  The  people  about  him  were  of  a  class  he 
never  associated  with,  and  yet  to-night  he  was  willing 
to  credit  them  with  some  knowledge  of  living.  The 
place  breathed  an  air  of  quiet  laissez-faire  and  of  welcome 
to  all  who  entered.  Its  elegant  but  restrained  appoint¬ 
ments  meant  just  the  delicate  sadness  that  welcomed 
failures  equally  with  successes.  Calvar  knew  the  peculiar 
half-world  that  frequented  this  lofty-vaulted  lounge,  with 
its  dim  wall-lights,  its  secluded  orchestra  that  played  only 
the  near-wails  of  melancholy  things  and  never  the  gay 
modern  music.  He  knew  the  strange  camaraderie  of 
those  who  passed  careless  hours  here,  and  their  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  their  kind.  It  was  the  bower  of  those  who  failed 
and  cared  not.  Calvar  felt  a  queer  instinct  of  equality 
with  those  who  sat  drinking  at  other  tables.  Possibly 
some  magnetism  had  drawn  him  hither. 

The  chair  increased  in  comfort ;  in  a  whimsical  mood 
he  fancied  himself  surrendering  to  its  welcome  as 
though  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  detaining,  eager  hands 
on  his  shoulders. 

He  gazed  about  him.  His  mood  reflected  a  new  light 
upon  this  half-world.  The  matings,  the  bargainings,  the 
fickle  words,  the  traffic  of  human  tragedy, — Calvar  had 
never  seen  the  loss  in  it  until  now.  It  was  a  handful  of 
life  thrown  like  chafif  against  the  wind. 
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“Where  do  we  go  from  here?”  a  youth  asked,  rising 
from  a  near-by  table. 

“Whither  thou  leadest  me,”  the  woman  with  him 
laughed  reply,  as  they  slipped  past  through  the  dim  light 
into  the  river  of  human  forms  moving  outside  the  door. 

Calvar  thought  of  that  river  and  of  the  two  people  in 
its  current,  moving  on  and  on,  in  the  river  that  flows 
forever  through  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis.  He  heard 
its  waters  eternally  in  an  appointed  circuit  without 
destination  or  outlet. 

The  world  came  to  him  as  he  sat  here.  While  these 
people  lived  in  their  unresponsive  blindness,  great  forces 
were  gathering  in  the  upper  air,  promising  to  carry 
before  them  the  seeing  and  the  blind.  His  own  failure 
seemed  to  melt  and  absorb  in  the  great  fraction  of  life 
that  claimed  all  failure  as  its  own.  He  was  welcomed 
down  from  his  ladder  of  fame,  and  comforted  by  mute 
sympathy.  His  tired  muscles  were  smoothed  out  by 
hands  of  soft  flesh,  beautiful  hands — perfumed,  pur¬ 
poseless.  The  easy  drift  of  life  invited  him  to  its  tide 
of  self-forgetfulness.  The  music  of  the  orchestra  was 
narcotic  with  the  sad  yet  voluptuous  negation  of  all 
activity.  Was  there  not  wisdom  in  passiveness?  Till 
now  he  had  hedged  himself  from  humanity  behind 
barriers  of  will  and  self-coercion,  but  failure  brought  at 
last  understanding.  Calvar  revelled  now  in  new  exper¬ 
ience.  He  liked  it  because  it  was  new.  Formerly  he  had 
attached  to  himself  a  false  idea  of  stern,  commanding 
success.  But  now  he  filled  up  his  glass  again  and  thanked 
fate  for  one  failure. 

The  shock  of  the  professor’s  conversation  had  not 
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passed  from  him  yet.  Impulses,  too  complex  to  be 
described,  were  awakened ;  fear,  determination,  humour, 
sympathy,  self-questing. 

He  looked  again  at  the  interior  of  the  lounge,  and 
raised  himself  to  the  demands  of  present  circumstance. 
He  saw  a  pleasure  in  the  shadows  moving  at  the  tables 
and  under  the  walls ;  the  music  echoed  hollowly  through 
them  as  though  they  did  not  hear  it;  they  laughed,  they 
drank,  they  cared  not ;  and  Calvar  knew  that  the  shadows 
had  once  been  human  beings,  but  now,  like  textures  of 
no  substance,  transparent,  ineffectual,  they  drifted  with 
the  current  of  the  night  and  the  hours.  He  could  make 
himself  feel  as  these  people  felt.  He  could  glimpse  the 
phantom  of  glowing  Nothingness  that  attracted  them. 
For  an  instant  he  realized  that  he  might  not  resist  the 
glamour  himself.  To  live  in  this  place  of  shadows, 
himself  one  of  them,  to  enjoy  the  ease  of  continual 
purposelessness  to  drift  out  on  the  current,  to  forget 
everything  that  was  difficult, — it  seemed  a  paradisial 
prospect,  a  Nirvana  of  self-oblivion. 

And  as  he  drew  himself  from  his  mood,  left  the 
lounge  and  walked  along  Piccadilly,  he  realized  that  there 
was  something  he  was  really  anxious  to  forget.  It  was 
not  the  failure  in  his  own  work, — that  seemed  incidental. 

It  was  already  nearly  midnight.  He  walked  rapidly 
up  Regent  Street,  glancing  at  a  card  he  took  from  his 
pocket,  bearing  Lebedoff’s  address. 

Had  he  been  so  inclined,  he  could  have  faced  his 
own  work  again  and  still  wrenched  success  from  it.  But 
something  was  holding  him  back ;  something  was  over¬ 
casting  his  own  affairs  with  a  startling,  lurid  hue.  It 
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was  looming  steadily  clearer  on  the  horizon  like  the 
serried  legions  of  two  arch-enemies  about  to  engage  in 
battle.  The  arch-enemies  had  their  forces  ready,  eager, 
to  give  a  shock  that  would  crumble  civilization.  He, 
Calvar,  knew  both  the  enemies  and  an  instinct  like  an 
insane  self-confidence  poised  him  between  them  now,  and 
told  him  that  he  alone  could  prevent  the  battle. 

For  a  moment  he  paused,  looking  before  him,  as  a 
street  lamp  revealed  the  vision  in  his  face.  For  an 
instant  he  held  the  vision,  desperately.  Then  he  shrank 
from  the  task  like  a  shadow  that  merged  in  the  river  of 
shadows. 
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The  Russian's  Faith 

Nearer  midnight,  Calvar  was  sitting  in  a  luxurious, 
though  austere,  room  of  Lebedoff ’s  house ;  a  music  room, 
perhaps,  he  thought.  But  in  the  Russian’s  temporary 
absence  he  was  concerned  less  about  the  mysterious 
draperies  of  the  walls,  than  with  a  mental  quandary  in 
which  he  was  striving  to  know  just  why  the  woman  who 
sat  alone  in  the  room  with  him,  had  not  spoken  since 
Lebedoff  had  gone. 

Her  present  occupation  was  insufficient  to  engross 
her  thoughts.  Seated  beside  a  loom,  with  her  hands 
engaged  in  the  monotonous  yet  apparently  pleasant  task 
of  passing  a  silver  shuttle  through  a  maze  of  vertical 
threads,  she  gave  the  impression  of  a  strange  contradic¬ 
tion.  She  seemed  more  than  her  work. 

Lebedoff  had  introduced  them  when  Calvar  had  been 
brought  to  the  room.  It  was  no  usual  introduction,  but 
very  characteristic  of  the  Russian,  and  no  doubt  (Calvar 
reflected)  very  complimentary  to  himself.  It  presupposed 
previous  familiarity,  if  through  nothing  else  than  having 
haunted  the  same  mental  by-ways  of  life.  “This  is  he,” 
it  amounted  to  in  effect,  as  he  presented  him ;  and,  as  for 
the  woman,  Lebedoff  left  him  to  deduce  from  the  strange, 
mute  harmony  that  linked  them,  who  she  might  be. 
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Her  face  was  glamoured  by  an  even,  restrained 
emotion.  She  was  seeing  more  than  the  silken  fibres  of 
the  loom.  Her  bosom  beneath  her  black  gown,  rose 
slowly  in  deep  inspirations  and  she  worked  on,  silently. 
Calvar,  who  could  feel  no  tension  of  embarrassment, 
despite  his  effort  to  explain  her  taciturnity  on  that  basis, 
came  gradually  nearer  an  understanding  of  her  silence. 
He  began  to  give  credence  to  what  he  had  been  only 
vaguely  feeling,  and  to  know  at  length  that  the  same 
kind  of  harmony  existed  between  himself  and  this  woman 
as  he  felt  with  Mary  Durand. 

It  was  the  impossibility  of  expressing  the  fulness  of 
what  lay  between  them,  that  made  words  a  hindrance  to 
the  flow  of  reciprocated  thought.  This  woman,  in  spite 
of  the  Russian  melancholy  of  her  serene  face,  in  spite 
of  all  differences  of  race,  was  at  one  with  him,  as  Mary 
Durand  might  have  been.  But  there  was  no  personal 
note  in  the  present  relationship,  here  in  this  room.  The 
woman  brought  herself  by  a  fine  sympathy  to  be  just 
Lebedoff  toward  Calvar. 

Beyond  the  black  velvet  curtains  over  the  central 
doorway  was  the  upper  landing  of  the  broad  staircase 
up  which  Lebedoff  had  brought  him ;  and  in  the  large 
lower  room  were  the  weird  company  of  people  whom 
he  had  merely  glimpsed  through  an  archway  in  passing. 
Lebedoff  had  excused  himself  and  descended  to  them 
again.  Calvar  wondered  now  if  they  all  wore  the  same 
silence  of  countenance  which  he  had  noticed,  and  if  the 
same  pink  radiance  illumined  the  room,  and  if  the  big 
man  with  the  scimitar  scar  still  sat  opposite  the  door. 

The  mystery  of  something  impending  lifted  him  out 
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of  himself.  His  failure  was  now  oblivion.  Even  any 
personal  part  in  the  present  social  drama  did  not  occur 
to  him.  Curiosity  asserted  itself  as  a  master-passion  of 
the  human  mind.  He  wondered. 

Lebedoff  had  offered  no  explanation  for  his  returning 
to  the  room  below.  Calvar’s  very  coming  to  the  house 
was  not  sufficiently  explained.  He  had  been  invited,  that 
was  all. 

He  sat  forward  in  his  chair  and  studied  the  room.  It 
was  an  artistic  expression  in  black,  white  and  yellow.  A 
grand  piano  stood  centrally.  The  back  of  the  room  was 
separated  by  pillars  from  a  small  roof  garden.  An 
awning  which  could  be  left  down  to  shield  the  room 
from  the  outer  air,  was  now  gathered  up,  permitting  a 
view  of  the  garden  beyond,  whose  various  objects  were 
but  dimly  outlined. 

The  moon,  struggling  through  shifting  clouds, 
converted  the  misty  air  into  a  glow  of  heavy  light.  He 
walked  out  under  the  awning.  From  the  parapet  he 
could  see  Regent  Street,  and  discern  the  forms  of 
benighted  people  hurrying  homeward  through  the 
shadows. 

The  moonlight  brought  back  the  lingering  association 
of  war,  of  the  messengers  of  death  that  chose  the  clear 
nights,  like  predatory  creatures,  to  hover  over  London 
and  drop  their  flames.  He  recalled  the  vigilant  beams 
of  light  striking  upward  from  the  ground,  moving 
nervously  from  cloud  to  cloud  or  lingering  with  other 
beams  on  some  suspicious  wisp  of  vapour,  soon  to  fall 
back  to  another  arc  of  the  sky.  Moonlight  always  sug¬ 
gested  possibilities  of  danger. 
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He  thought  of  other  enemies  now,  that  did  not  fly 
in  the  sky,  but  perfected  their  work,  silently,  among  those 
whom  they  attacked — enemies  no  beams  of  light  could 
reveal. 

In  this  house  he  felt  both  a  welcome  and  a  danger. 
He  liked  Lebedoff  with  an  unusual  affection — his  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  cause  was  appealing;  and  this  woman  weaving 
at  her  loom — he  liked  her  too.  But  the  knowledge  of 
being  among  outlaws,  however  charming,  made  him 
uneasy. 

“What  is  Lebedoff  doing  downstairs — and  those 
people?”  he  ventured. 

“They  are  making  plans,  M’sieur  Calvar,”  she 
answered  softly.  “And  they  are  praying,  too.” 

“Praying  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  smiled,  “in  our  way.  My  husband  will 
explain  to  you  when  he  comes  up.” 

When  Lebedoff  returned,  a  servant  brought  coffee 
steaming  in  large  cups  for  the  two  men  and  the 
woman. 

They  found  seats  in  the  moonlight  place  outside  and 
talked.  Calvar  was  glad  to  be  with  the  Russian  and  his 
woman.  Something  of  their  harmony  escaped  to  him 
and  soothed  him  with  a  sense  of  human  perfection. 
They  said  little;  but  Calvar  knew  that  an  unknown 
passport  had  admitted  him  to  their  most  intimate  confi¬ 
dences.  They  seemed  to  desire  him,  as  though  realizing 
in  him  a  power  of  which  he  himself  was  unconscious. 
They  made  no  bid  for  his  friendship;  but  cast  the  gar¬ 
ment  of  their  mutual  love  about  him.  Lebedoff  drifted 
into  personal  confidences,  without  awakening  distaste  in 
his  listener. 
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“A  great  happiness  fills  us,  now,”  he  said.  “We  are 
glad  you  have  come  to  us,  Calvar.  We  will  seek  to  exact 
of  you  only  that  which  we  cannot  help  giving.” 

Calvar,  too,  was  glad.  His  new  friends  were  as 
mysterious  to  him,  in  one  sense,  as  the  unique  happenings 
of  the  past  few  days.  He  could  not  fit  those  days  into 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  drawing  near  to  a  shadowy, 
new  Reality  that  loomed  ahead  of  him  somewhere  in  the 
world.  A  gentle  influence,  too  gentle  to  be  defined  or 
resisted,  was  drawing  him  away  from  past  things  and 
from  a  haunting  figure  that  he  recognized  (whenever  he 
dared  to  look  at  it)  as  the  former  Calvar.  And  these 
people  to-night  were  a  part  of  the  change. 

The  woman  left  them  presently,  releasing  LebedofFs 
hand,  and  the  two  men  talked  in  the  moonlight.  Eebedofif 
was  engaged  with  the  new  order  of  things.  He  conceived 
History  as  nothing  else  but  the  record  of  progressive  and 
retrogressive  human  liberty.  His  standard  of  values 
centred  on  the  unit  of  society.  He  believed  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  individual.  From  the  schools  of  Petrograd, 
from  the  colleges  of  Paris,  London,  New  York,  he 
carried  away  one  supreme  impression  of  society,  both  past 
and  present.  It  was  the  inevitable  hindrance  to  personal 
development  that  the  social  status  imposed  upon  its 
poorer  members.  From  times  forgotten,  the  labourer 
had  been  the  dupe  of  the  powerful  social  elements.  The 
working  classes  had  made  life  possible  for  all,  but 
continued  to  live  in  necessary  unenlightenment. 

Lebedofif  had  been  born  the  son  of  a  teacher.  From 
an  early  age  the  idea  of  benefiting  the  masses  had 
appealed  to  him  like  a  charm.  While  at  school  in 
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Petrograd  he  had  written  an  essay  of  so  radical  a  tend¬ 
ency  that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country  to  save 
himself  from  banishment  in  Siberia.  He  travelled  to 
Paris,  where  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  him  studying 
music  and  enjoying  the  munificent  friendship  of  the 
Wuyciks,  a  patrician  family  of  Russian  descent  whom 
political  exigencies  had  driven  from  home  a  generation 
ago.  The  conception  of  a  regenerated  Russia  had  formed 
a  very  close  bond  between  him  and  the  only  daughter  of 
the  Wuyciks.  Being  refused  passports  to  Russia  and 
perceiving  the  growing  pressure  in  Paris  against  all 
foreigners,  he  secretly  married  Panna  Wuycik  and  they 
together  secured  passage  to  America.  While  in  New 
York  he  became  acquainted  with  the  great  leaders  of  the 
new  world  movement,  and  was  admitted  to  an  important 
place  in  their  plans.  He  had  been  in  London  six  months, 
now,  posing  as  a  teacher  of  piano,  but  known  to  a 
growing  number  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the  new  reform. 
Calvar  could  not  understand  Lebedoff’s  reason  for  taking 
him  so  fully  into  his  confidence.  Personally,  the  Russian 
appealed  to  him  with  an  attraction  that  carried  almost 
a  romance  with  it.  But,  as  they  talked  on  now,  of  the 
actual  plans  formed  to  bring  about  a  social  cataclysm, 
Calvar  was  repelled  by  the  man’s  truculence — such  a 
contrast  to  the  idealism  which  at  other  times  seemed 
uppermost.  He  spoke  frankly  to  Lebedoff. 

“But  think,”  he  said,  “of  the  suffering  you  will  bring 
upon  all, — even  upon  those  whom  you  seek  to  benefit.” 

“It  was  always  so,”  the  other  replied.  “See  the  suffer¬ 
ing  that  was  the  price  of  Germany’s  defeat — great  things 
always  cost  great  prices.  I  think  of  the  bloodshed  as 
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but  a  passing  phase — it  is  the  precursor  of  the  era  of 
liberty.  It  must  come.  The  people  shall  rule.” 

“But  your  method,  Eebedoff, — it  is  materialistic,  and 
are  you  fighting  for  materialistic  ends  ?” 

“We  fight  for  something  more  spiritual  than  the 
churches  could  institute — universal  liberty  ! ”  He  paused 
a  moment.  “And  we  use  spiritual  weapons  equally  with 
material  ones,”  he  added  softly. 

Calvar  waited  for  him  to  explain. 

“We  believe  in  the  power  of  mass  consciousness.  We 
consider  that  the  mind  has  power  over  matter :  the 
influence  of  combined  mental  concentration  is  our 
greatest  weapon.  Do  not  think,  Calvar,  that  any  move¬ 
ment  so  great  as  this  one,  could  be  without  its  prayers, 
its  own  kind  of  prayers,  I  mean.” 

“I  am  the  Red  leader,  true, — they  call  me  that.  I 
have  my  hand  on  the  throttle  of  our  great  engine  of 
Death  and  terrorization.  I  rule  the  Twelve.  It  is 
something  I  must  do.”  He  rose  slowly  from  his  chair 
and  leaned  against  the  stone  parapet.  “But  I  am  some¬ 
thing  else — I  am  the  high  priest.  And  we  gain  most 
from  our  prayers — our  peculiar  prayers!” 

Calvar  was  curious.  Eebedoff  seated  himself  again 
and  leaned  forward  in  his  chair.  “I  will  take  you  back 
a  few  years  in  my  life,”  he  went  on,  “and  picture  to  you 
an  unusual  character — a  Hindu — who  dogged  my  path 
for  some  weeks  while  I  was  in  Paris.  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  after  I  had  finished  a  piano  recital,  one  night 
in  a  concert  hall  ....  He  came  up  out  of  the  audience. 
He  meant  to  compliment  me  on  my  performance — his 
manner  told  me  that  although  his  words  seemed  to  have 
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little  bearing.  I  met  him  some  days  later  in  the  Champs 
d’Elysee,  and  out  of  curiosity  had  dinner  with  him.  He 
became  more  personal. 

“  ‘Your  music  contains  an  unusual  power,  Maestro,’ 
he  began.  Tt  speaks  to  me  of  something  I  have  waited 
long  to  hear;  it  has  the  germ  of  the  New  Renaissance.’ 

“The  Hindu  interested  me.  I  questioned  him.  ‘When 
will  the  new  Renaissance  come  ?’  I  asked. 

“He  gazed  in  silence  before  him  a  moment,  his  face 
strangely  serious. 

“  Tt  will  come  when  all  desire  it,’  he  answered. 

“  ‘Have  you  ever  walked  on  the  outskirts  of  a  little 
village  on  Sunday  morning?’  he  went  on,  ‘And  noticed, 
when  the  church  bell  rings,  how  the  very  air  is  pregnant 
with  an  almost  startling  influence?  Why  is  it?  It  is 
because  at  that  moment,  every  mind  is  centred  on  one 
thought !’ 

“  ‘We  have  known  the  secret  long  in  India,’  he  con¬ 
tinued.  ‘We  accomplish  almost  everything  we  wish 
merely  by  desiring  it.  In  the  still  night  at  a  given  hour, 
all  earnest  minds  concentrate  on  one  thought — and 
while  they  do  so  the  strong  mind  rules  them  and  guides 
the  out-going  current  of  mental  power.’ 

“He  then  became  as  nearly  enthusiastic  as  a  Hindu 
ever  does.  ‘Maestro,’  he  whispered,  ‘give  me  the  whole 
world  concentrating  on  one  chord  of  your  music  at  one 
instant  and  I  myself  could  rule  the  world — I  could  bless 
it  or  damn  it.’  ” 

Lebedoff  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  paused  a  moment. 
“He  spoke  much  of  India.  Away  out  there  in  that 
wonderful  ancient  land,  the  seers  and  visionaries  have 
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been  looking  for  the  coming  of  a  new  light.  He  told 
me  that  the  invisible  current  of  their  thought  was  spread 
like  a  circling  band  around  the  world ;  the  vigilant 
psychics  acted  daily  as  the  vast  mental  dynamo  producing 
this  searching  influence.  For  ten  years  now  the  current 
has  been  passing  out  from  them.  Also  they  have  sent 
out,  from  time  to  time,  messengers  seeking  the  new  Light. 

“Here  in  London,  we  use  the  principle  ourselves.  I 
have  chosen  from  among  our  wonderful  enthusiasts  a 
score,  who  are  best  suited  to  the  work.  They  come  here 
before  midnight — students  of  music,  ostensibly  —  but 
exactly  at  midnight  they  concentrate  on  the  one  chord  of 
music  which  I  play.  And  while  they  generate  this  mental 
force,  Panna  and  I  guide  it  until,  somehow,  it  becomes  a 
disturbing,  disconcerting  influence — and  we  release  it 
through  these  open  pillars  into  the  heart  of  London. 
And  while  we  concentrate  here  in  this  house,  there  are 
thousands  more  in  London  who  know  the  obligation 
which  midnight  brings  to  them.”  Lebedoff  cast  a  searching 
glance  at  Calvar.  “Can  you  understand  now  what 
really  keeps  your  national  life  upset?  Can  you  under¬ 
stand  the  mass  consciousness  that  wills,  invisibly,  toward 
the  new  Dawn.” 

Calvar  regarded  the  Russian  in  silence. 

The  latter  went  on  to  explain  how  all  their  plans 
were  laid.  No  minutest  detail  of  organization  had  been 
overlooked.  Most  of  the  important  strike  leaders  were 
of  the  great  persuasion,  too.  They  had  agitators  at  work 
everywhere  stirring  up  the  people  to  assert  themselves. 
Lebedoff  himself  was  accepted  in  social  London  because 
of  his  musical  genius.  The  best  homes  were  open  to  him, 
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and  it  was  from  these  homes  that  he  carried  out  his 
campaign  of  organization.  What  a  screen  to  his 
activities — ! 

The  major  part  of  his  work  was  nearly  completed. 
He  confessed  to  Calvar  that  during  the  next  few  days 
great  events  would  take  place.  The  railway  strike,  once 
it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  would  be  a  signal  of  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  huge 
mass  meetings  would  be  called  and  from  them  the  torches 
of  anarchy  and  Civil  War  would  be  carried  forth  against 
an  almost  unsuspecting  Ruling  Class. 

“But,  Lebedoff,”  exclaimed  Calvar,  rising,  with  some¬ 
thing  new  in  his  voice,  “Can  it  be  possible  that  you  would 
plunge  England — my  England — into  this  Revolution?” 

The  Russian  had  risen  and  his  eyes  closed  slightly  as 
he  looked  at  Calvar.  “I  thought  you  would  receive  the 
wider  vision,”  he  said  slowly.  “I  thought  you,  Calvar, 
would  learn  a  greater  word  than  Patriotism — I  believed 
that  you  would  learn  the  great  watchword,  Civilization.” 

For  an  instant  they  stood  face  to  face  without  speak¬ 
ing  or  moving.  Something  changed  suddenly  like  a 
spring  within  Calvar’s  breast ;  and  he  knew  that  now,  past 
all  chance  of  change,  the  two  friends  who  stood  looking 
into  each  other’s  faces  were — enemies. 
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Calvar  had  left  Lebedofif’s  house  safely.  The  tension 
which  had  suddenly  occurred  between  them  as  they  stood 
on  the  roof -garden  had  been  broken  by  an  unexpected 
happening,  a  sad  happening,  Calvar  reflected  as  he  walked 
down  Regent  Street  a  half-hour  later  on  his  way  home. 
He  would  have  given  much  if  a  messenger  had  not 
intruded  abruptly  at  that  moment  with  news  for  Lebedofif. 
Calvar  wanted  to  be  true  to  his  Russian  friend.  He 
wanted  to  emulate  the  beautiful  frankness  the  other  had 
established ;  he  wanted  to  tell  Lebedofif  that  he  was  now 
his  enemy.  But  this  development  of  their  friendship  had 
been  made  impossible  by  the  intruder. 

Calvar’s  mind  was  still  occupied  by  the  scene  enacted 
before  his  eyes.  When  the  messenger,  himself  a  Russian, 
delivered  his  message,  Lebedofif  and  Panna  were  both 
standing  in  the  music  room.  The  man  obviously  shrank 
from  his  task,  but  at  last  his  news  was  spoken.  Wladimer, 
Lebedofif’s  brother,  was  dead.  The  fortitude  of  the  pair 
on  hearing  of  the  death,  was  almost  superhuman  and 
seemed  flecked  with  a  peculiar  elation,  as  of  pride 
and  happiness.  They  did  not  weep — then.  They  seated 
themselves,  pale,  but  calm,  and  did  not  speak.  The 
messenger  had  gone,  and  Calvar,  realizing  how  much 
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they  needed  to  be  alone,  left  them  with  a  mute  salutation 
that  conveyed  to  them  his  genuine  commiseration. 

Pie  naturally  made  the  association  of  the  name 
Wladimer  with  “the  boy,”  whom  Lebedoff  had  only 
yesterday  commissioned  to  fulfil  an  anarchistic  mission. 
He  understood  now  the  moisture  that  had  been  in  the 
Russian’s  eyes  as  Lebedoff  had  turned  to  him  yesterday 
on  the  balcony  at  Mordaunt’s  home. 

Calvar  had  wanted  to  declare  himself  full-breastedly 
to  Lebedoff  to-night — but  a  real  tenderness  had  prevented 
him,  seeing  the  natural  sorrow  that  had  come  upon  his 
friend. 

He  still  regarded  the  Russian  as  a  friend — it  was  not 
so  much  against  the  man,  Lebedoff  himself,  that  Calvar 
had  turned,  as  against  the  work  he  had  in  hand. 

A  deep  determination  to  combat  the  Russian’s  pur¬ 
poses  had  been  born  in  Calvar  in  that  brief  instant 
when  they  had  stood  alone  facing  each  other  in  the  moon¬ 
light.  England  had  been  his  first  thought,  and  upon  that 
had  come  a  deeper  urge, — it  was  the  stirring  of  some¬ 
thing  as  broad  as  Lebedoff’s  “Civilization,”  and  yet  it 
was  of  a  different  colour.  It  was  as  white  as  the 
Russian’s  cosmos  was  red,  and  Calvar  thrilled  with  the 
instinctive  realization  that  the  colour  under  which  he 
was  going  to  fight  was  stronger  than  the  crimson  hue. 

He  was  determined,  with  desperate  resolve  to  throw 
all  into  the  gambler’s  pot.  Nothing  else  mattered  now. 
He  must  find  ways  and  means  of  preventing  the  fratri¬ 
cidal  strife  that  he  now  knew  to  be  impending. 

As  he  sat  in  his  apartments  cogitating,  he  thought  of 
his  own  inconsistency.  When  had  he  ever  put  himself 
about  so  much  over  a  matter  that  was  not  a  personal  one  ? 
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The  mood  quickly  vanished.  During  the  past  weeks 
he  had  heard  much  of  labour  unrest  and  the  growing 
leaven  of  the  Reds.  Like  others  he  had  suffered  consider¬ 
able  inconvenience  from  strikes.  But  until  the  past  few 
days,  the  idea  of  a  revolution  had  been  nothing  more  than 
a  chimera  of  the  imagination. 

Now — he  knew.  He  knew  more,  perhaps,  than  anyone 
else  knew  of  the  impending  cataclysm.  The  strain  of  the 
revelation  from  Lebedoff  was  causing  drops  of  cold 
sweat  to  stand  out  upon  his  brows. 

Until  the  news  of  Lebedoff’s  brother’s  death  had 
come,  the  Russian  had  seemed  like  an  unbelievable 
character.  The  story  he  told  had  appealed  to  Calvar 
with  the  same  sense  of  unreality  that  Lebedoff’s  whole 
house  had  inspired  in  him.  But  the  sense  of  actuality 
had  flashed  upon  him,  with  the  news  of  the  Russian’s 
flesh  and  blood  being  invested  in  the  life-and-death 
purpose  of  the  New  Revolution.  An  evening  paper  on 
his  table  told  him  the  story  and  confirmed  the  affair  even 
more  strongly  in  his  mind.  “Attempt  made  on  Life  of 
Prominent  Privy  Councillor,’’  was  printed  in  black-face 
type  in  the  centre  of  the  front  page.  “Would-be  assassin, 
an  unidentified  Russian,  is  shot  dead  by  police  while 
attempting  to  escape.” 

The  imminence  of  the  Revolution  pressed  upon  Calvar 
heavily  and  drove  him  to  a  sudden  sense  of  his  own  im¬ 
potence.  He  thought  of  Lebedoff  himself  and  the  effect 
of  having  him  apprehended  by  the  authorities.  But  a 
great  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  such  action.  The 
Russian  had  been  a  real  friend  to  him  and  a  peculiar 
personal  fidelity  in  Calvar  counselled  against  betraying 
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him.  He  could  not  help  loving  this  frail-bodied  man 
upon  whom  so  great  a  movement  hinged.  He  felt  a 
degree  of  loyalty  even  to  his  new  enemy.  Calvar  excused 
his  diverse  feelings  by  the  thought  that  Lebedoff’s  appre¬ 
hension  would  make  very  little  difference  at  such  a  late 
stage,  in  any  case. 

Although  Calvar’s  hands  seemed  tied  and  powerless, 
he  raised  himself  to  a  high  resolve,  and  made  an  oath  that 
he  would  not  rest  until  by  some  means  he  averted  the 
danger.  He  had  never  gained  such  strength  as  he  did 
now,  vowing  the  seemingly  impossible. 

He  looked  down  into  the  street  and  remembered  the 
severe  days  of  his  boyhood,  when  nothing  seemed  more 
impossible  than  that  he  should  one  day  become  a  famous 
doctor.  He  was  not  thinking  of  fame  now,  nor  of  him¬ 
self.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  devoted  himself 
consciously  to  an  altruistic  task.  He  was  thinking  of 
those  who  might  be  saved  from  cruel  death  by  his  action 
— and  he  wondered  why  he  thought  mostly  of  the  least 
deserving  people  in  society,  those  who  had  failed,  and 
cared  not,  and  drifted  like  shadows. 

“Four  or  five  days,”  Lebedoff  had  said.  Then  the 
railway  strike.  Then  the  mass-meetings  followed  by  the 
burst  of  fire  and  primitive  class-passion. 

For  a  few  moments  he  hesitated  between  two 
decisions.  He  had  to  be  frank  with  Lebedoff.  He  had 
to  tell  him  his  decision.  He  knew  now  that  the  Russian 
had  been  leading  him  on  in  the  belief  that  he  would  join 
him.  Once  he  had  merely  registered  himself  with 
Lebedoff,  frankly,  he  could  proceed. 

The  telephone  book  showed  him  “M.  Lebedoff,  Piano 
Teacher.”  Calvar  put  in  the  call  and  waited. 
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“This  is  Calvar,”  he  said  at  length. 

“I  know  your  voice,”  replied  Lebedoff. 

“You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps — when  I  tell  you 
what  I  wanted  to  tell  you  an  hour  ago.” 

“Yes?” 

“I  am  going  to  fight  you,  beginning  now,”  said  Calvar 
with  a  sharp  curl  of  his  lips. 

“That  will  be  interesting  .  .  .  .  ”  Lebedoff  hesitated. 
“I  could  almost  wish  you  success.  If  it  were  anything 
else  I  would.  .  .  .  But  I  will  tell  you  this,  in  order  to 
be  consistent  with  my  former  frankness,  that  I  respect 
you  as  an  enemy  and  I  fear  your  opposition.” 

Calvar  frowned,  puzzled.  “Are  you  a  little  sarcastic 
now,”  he  asked. 

“I  shall  never  be  that  with  you  ....  and  I  am  sorry 
we  are  not  together.” 

“Good-bye,  Lebedoff.” 

“For  the  present — good-bye,”  answered  the  Russian, 
leaving  the  line. 

Calvar  called  Dhu  Singh  and  asked  him  to  prepare  a 
bath  for  him. 

He  did  not  know  how  to  proceed  with  his  new,  great 
task,  but  obeyed  an  impulse  which  led  him  again  to  the 
telephone. 

“Is  that  Thorne  Murray’s  residence?”  he  asked,  when, 
after  a  considerable  wait,  the  call  was  at  length  answered. 

“Yes,  sir,”  came  a  wakeful  reply.  “Mr.  Murray’s 
secretary  speaking.” 

“I  wish  to  have  an  immediate  interview  with  Mr. 
Murray,”  said  Calvar  authoritatively. 

“Your  name,  sir?” 
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“Doesn’t  matter,”  he  replied.  “How  soon  may  I  see 
Mr.  Murray?” 

“Is  it  possible  to  state  your  business,  sir?”  continued 
the  secretary,  politely. 

“To  Mr.  Murray — but  no  one  else.” 

“I  understand,  sir — it  is  something  unusually 
important,  I  take  it.” 

“Well,  how  soon?”  asked  Calvar. 

“At  once,  sir!” 

“Then  have  Mr.  Murray’s  motor-car  meet  me  in  front 
of  Charing  Cross  Hotel  entrance  as  soon  as  it  can  get 
there.  I  have  no  car  and  taxis  are  not  available.” 

St.  Martin’s  clock  was  striking  three  when  Calvar, 
pacing  up  and  down  the  footway  outside  Charing  Cross 
Court,  recognized  the  Murray  limousine  slowing  down 
near  the  entrance  gate. 

“Ho — Smithers !”  he  called,  and  hastened  to  the  car. 
“Let  me  in,  and  if  ever  you  made  a  swift  journey  to 
Willowdene,  do  it  now.” 

“I’ve  made  a  good  many  of  ’em,  sir,”  replied  the 
chauffeur  with  the  suggestion  of  certain  humourous 
memories,  as  he  wheeled  the  great  car  slowly  about  and 
gave  the  throttle  a  slow  opening  movement  that  sent 
them  headlong  forward  through  the  almost  deserted 
streets. 

On  reaching  Willowdene,  Calvar  was  met  at  the 
entrance  by  the  secretary. 

“Mr.  Murray  has  not  been  informed  of  your  visit  as 
yet,  Doctor  Calvar,”  he  said  politely.  “His  physician 
informs  me  that  he  has  not  slept  to-night.  He  has 
repeatedly  called  the  physician  to  his  room  during  the 
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night,  and — it  seems  strange — during  Dr.  Lloyd’s  last 
visit  Mr.  Murray  asked  that  I  send  for  you.” 

“P'or  me?”  repeated  Calvar,  astonished. 

“Shall  we  tell  him,  then,  that  you  have  come  in 
answer  to  his  request?” 

Calvar  pondered,  as  they  walked  through  the  corridor 
toward  Murray’s  private  wing. 

“I  think  you  had  better  tell  him  the  truth, v  he  said, 
as  they  ascended  the  rubber-padded  steps.  “Tell  him, 
merely,  that  I  am  here  and  wish  to  see  him.”  They 
reached  the  heavy  oaken  doors  and  paused.  “I  want  a 
strictly  private  interview,  please.”  The  secretary  entered 
quietly. 

While  Calvar  was  waiting  outside  the  room,  Lloyd 
came  from  his  own  suite  carrying  a  draught  of  medicine. 
He  stopped,  astonished,  and  stared  at  Calvar. 

“For  God’s  sake!”  he  exclaimed,  wildly,  “How  did 
you  get  here  so  soon?  He  only  asked  for  you  an  hour 
ago !” 

“It  zvas  rather  quick  work,”  smiled  Calvar.  “What 
do  you  think  he  wants  of  me,  Lloyd  ?” 

“I  haven’t  the  foggiest  idea,  old  man  ....  Here, 
you  take  him  this  medicine  when  you  go  in ;  he  knows 
you  are  a  doctor,”  Lloyd  proffered  the  glass. 

“You  must  attend  to  that  part  of  it,”  replied  Calvar. 
“My  visit  is  not  a  professional  one — I’m  sure  of  that.” 

When  Lloyd  came  from  the  room  a  moment  later  he 
held  the  door  for  Calvar  to  enter.  “He’s  pleased  you  are 
here,”  he  whispered. 

Two  shaded  candles  furnished  the  only  light.  Murray 
was  propped  up  in  his  chair  near  the  centre  of  the  room. 
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“Please  be  seated,  Doctor  Calvar,”  he  said  in  his  high- 
pitched  voice.  “How  did  you  manage  to  arrive  so 
quickly  ?” 

“I  was  not  sent  for,”  explained  Calvar.  “I  did  not 
know  you  wanted  me — I  came  on  my  own.” 

Murray  frowned,  “I  am  not  exactly  astonished,”  he 
remarked.  “Why  did  you  want  me?” 

“I  wanted  to  tell  you  briefly  of  some  facts  of  which 
I  have  been  made  aware  during  the  past  few  hours.” 

The  invalid  showed  interest  and  waited  for  him  to 
continue.  Calvar  realized  the  necessity  of  brevity,  yet 
tried  to  speak  as  calmly  as  possible. 

“The  Revolution,  Mr.  Murray,  is  an  almost  accom¬ 
plished  fact.”  He  paused  to  see  the  effect  of  his  words. 

Murray’s  face  was  keen.  He  nodded.  “It  is  a  matter 
at  most,  of  six  or  seven  days.” 

“Then  you  know !”  exclaimed  Calvar. 

“It  has  been  so  calculated  for  me  by  my  advisers,” 
he  returned.  “How  did  you  know  of  it?” 

“For  some  unknown  reason  I  am  vitally  interested 
in  trying  to  prevent  it,”  said  Calvar.  “And  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  if  there  is  not  something  that  can  be  done  to 
save  society  from  the  holocaust  which  threatens.” 

“Our  minds  work  together,”  began  Murray  slowly. 
“I  know  no  reason  why  I  should  place  so  much  confidence 
in  you.  But  I  had  already  sent  for  you  to  advise  me” 

Calvar  rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  “Mr.  Murray !  I  am 
totally  ignorant  of  great  financial  matters.”  An  idea 
came  to  him  like  an  impulse.  “But  suppose  you  delay 
the  revolution,”  he  said  slowly,  looking  deep  into  the 
keen  gray  eyes  of  the  invalid. 
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“I  cannot  see  any  way  by  which  it  can  be  delayed,” 
Murray  replied.  “I  am  not  so  much  a  man  of  wealth  as 
one  who  controls  it.” 

“But  you  can  advise  the  release  of  credit,”  said 
Calvar. 

Murray  pondered.  “They  probably  would  take  my 
advice  at  once,  too,  but  I  have  hesitated,  because  I  might 
ruin  the  men  who  trust  me.” 

“Yet  if  the  Revolution  breaks  upon  us,”  rejoined 
Calvar,  “who  will  escape  ruin?  Why  not  delay  it  in  the 
hope  of  ultimately  preventing  it?” 

“But  such  concessions  to  labour  as  you  suggest,  might 
not  prevent  the  break.  It  might  only  feed  their  guns.” 

Calvar  seated  himself  again  and  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair.  “Do  you  agree,  Mr.  Murray,  that  concession  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  delay  it?” 

“Possibly.” 

“And  if  it  could  be  delayed,  do  you  not  think  there 
might  be  some  method  found  to  prevent  it  entirely?” 

The  lines  of  Thorne  Murray’s  face  deepened  and  he 
reflected  before  he  replied. 

“The  answer  to  your  question  is  contained  in  the 
gross  selfishness  of  their  leaders,”  he  said.  “I  will  go 
further — it  is  the  selfishness  of  the  whole  labouring 
class  that  makes  me  feel  hopeless.  They  regard  capital 
from  a  biased  viewpoint.  To  them,  Capital  means 
Exploitation  —  nothing  more.”  He  tossed  his  head 
impatiently.  “They  do  not  realize  that  the  helm  of  the 
state  is  Capital — and  that  we  who  try,  in  our  poor  way, 
to  understand  and  guide  this  most  difficult  force — that 
we  who  wrack  our  brains  to  establish  equity  among  the 
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large  transactions  of  higher  finance, — I  say  they  never 
once  believe  that  we  are  actuated  by  unselfish  motives 
and  that  we  have  tried  to  benefit  them  in  our  task.  Do 
you  think  the  revolution  can  be  prevented  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  so  selfish,  imperious,  and 
domineering  ?” 

As  he  was  speaking,  Calvar  was  getting  a  new 
conception  of  Thorne  Murray.  Was  it  possible  that  this 
man  before  him,  this  hidden  force  in  British  finance,  had 
maintained  a  conception  of  himself  as  a  public  servant 
and  even  now,  in  his  tortures  of  nerve-wrack,  regarded 
himself  as  one  martyred  in  a  noble  cause?  If  so,  then 
Calvar  knew  that  the  apparently  trivial  thing  Thorne 
Murray  lacked  was  appreciation  and  understanding.  He 
ventured  along  this  line. 

“There  are  many  men,  Mr.  Murray,”  he  said,  “who 
have  been  misunderstood  by  the  public ;  and  I  know  that 
those  who  are  universally  least  understood  are  invariably 
the  ones  whose  motives  have  been  freest  from  selfish 
taint  and  whose  tasks  have  been  the  most  difficult  of 
accomplishment.” 

A  soothed  light  came  upon  the  invalid’s  face.  “I  am 
not  disappointed  in  you,  Calvar,”  he  said  more  softly 
than  his  usual  tone.  “The  public  have  not  known  me — 
the  real  self  of  me  has  been  driven  back  out  of  sight 
behind  the  large  state  policies  that  I  have  controlled. 
My  work  has  been  tense,  technical ;  it  commanded  the 
attention ;  it  was  all  they  ever  saw.  But  the  motive,  the 
me,  they  did  not  see  that.” 

He  paused  and  looked  for  a  moment,  in  silence, 
toward  the  shaded  candelabra.  His  mind  seemed  to  be 
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running  back  over  memories,  not  often  recalled.  Calvar 
would  not  break  that  silence.  He  wondered  when  last, 
and  with  whom,  Murray  had  ever  spoken  so  freely. 

The  invalid  looked  again  toward  Calvar  and  a  new 
restfulness  came  over  his  features. 

“I  once  conceived  it  as  an  altruistic  and  heroic  task 
that  a  man  should  dedicate  his  life  to  the  higher  finance; 
to  know  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  might  shape  the  policies 
of  state  to  benefit  the  common  people.  I  was  a  very 
young  man  then.  I  struggled  through  the  travail  of  that 
life  work.  And  to-day  the  fiscal  affairs  of  England  and 
of  Britain  bear  little  visible  impression  of  my  hand. 
Perhaps,  though,  someone  who  knew  the  mathematics 
of  it  all  could  trace  some  direction  here  or  there,  that 
was  given  to  bend  the  stiff  current  in  the  people’s  favour. 
It  is  in  that  thought — that  hope — that  I  am  now  able  to 
endure  the  physical  humiliation  that  has  overtaken  me.” 

Calvar  was  too  much  affected  to  reply.  A  ring  of 
truth  in  Murray’s  voice,  made  it  impossible  that  he  was 
now  insincere.  A  flash  connected  him  in  Calvar’s  mind 
with  Lebedoff.  Both  men — though  at  opposite  poles — 
were  the  same ;  both,  when  seen  at  a  nearer  view  and 
unobscured  by  their  official  tasks,  were  idealists.  In  a 
very  real  sense  both  held  the  vision  of  a  happier  world 
condition.  Beneath  these  men,  in  their  respective  realms, 
might  be  many  of  lower  rank,  not  actuated  by  the  ideal 
philosophy  of  their  leaders.  But  it  came  upon  Calvar 
with  the  thrill  of  a  unique  discovery;  it  was  like  recap¬ 
turing  the  same  basic,  chemical  element  in  two  apparently 
diverse  substances ;  for  he  knew  now  that  Thorne  Murray 
and  Lebedoff  had  more  of  similarity  than  of  difference. 
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They  shot  with  different  bolts,  but  the  target  they  aimed 
at  was  one. 

He  replied  to  the  invalid  only  with  a  delicately 
calculated  silence,  in  which  Murray  did  not  fail  to  find 
response,  and  a  peculiar  comfort. 

“And  yet,”  began  Calvar  at  length,  “we  are  faced 
with  this  insinuating  peril,  this  invading  horror,  which 
most  are  blind  to,  but  which  we  know — in  cold  realization 
— is  timed  to  the  very  hour  for  its  ruthless  outburst.” 

As  Murray  listened,  a  flick  of  pain  puckered  his 
brows  and  his  eyes  transiently  kindled  with  the  experience 
of  a  sudden  internal  thrust  of  agony.  He  eased  himself 
by  shifting  lower  in  the  chair,  and  his  whole  expression 
altered,  as  the  sky  changes  before  a  sudden  storm. 

“It  is  coming,”  he  said  slowly,  in  his  tense  voice,  and 
his  pale  lips  drew  back  from  his  teeth.  “I  could  delay 
it — yes!  But  I  will  not.”  His  left  hand  had  got  free 
and  was  rising  in  the  air  with  a  weird,  tremulous  move¬ 
ment.  “The  stupid  animals  that  will  not  temper  their 
brute  passion — stubborn  fools  that  treat  concessions  as 
weakness — they  want  to  destroy  themselves,  blindly — let 
them  do  it!  I  am  safe  from  them,  NO  CONCESSION,” 
he  almost  shouted,  and  in  exhaustion,  his  head  fell 
heavily  forward,  while  he  muttered  in  a  scarcely  audible 
voice  : — “Let  them  do  it — let  them  do  it.” 

And  as  Calvar  hurried  from  the  room  he  was  thinking, 
as  he  walked  along  the  corridor  and  descended  the 
cushioned  stair-case,  that  this  lonely  man  of  sorrows  was 
wanting  the  whole  world  to  understand  sorrow,  too. 
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Fleet  Street  and  Pall  Mall 

Throughout  his  dramatic  interview  with  Thorne 
Murray,  Calvar  had  been  dimly  conscious  of  a  third 
personality,  a  silent  personality,  a  silent  partner  to  their 
conversation.  His  attention,  directed  by  a  determination 
to  secure  the  exact  substance  of  the  Capitalist’s  intentions, 
had  thrust  the  impression  of  an  intrusion  aside.  But 
after  leaving  Willowdene,  Calvar  recalled  the  sensation 
and  a  glow  suffused  his  consciousness  as  he  recognized, 
with  a  glad  assurance,  that  something,  the  great  some¬ 
thing  about  Mary  Durand,  had  hovered  about  him — had 
held  him  in  communion  with  the  world  of  helpless  ones 
without, — as  he  had  talked  with  the  man  who  would 
control  destiny. 

At  noon  the  same  day  Calvar  was  walking  abstractedly 
up  Fleet  Street  on  his  way  to  call  upon  an  unusually 
well-informed  press-man,  “Gus”  Finlay,  whom  he  had 
known  personally  in  France.  “Gus”  was  a  quiet  young 
Irishman,  who  usually  reserved  his  counsel  but  had  a 
way  of  gravitating  important  information,  and  of  making 
dramatic  “scoops.”  Calvar  remembered  him  chiefly 
because  of  one  night  when  they  had  talked  the  clock 
around  in  a  precarious  dug-out  by  a  support  line. 

Finlay  came  periodically  to  the  sector  in  which  Calvar 
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was  on  duty  and  never  failed  to  pay  him  a  visit.  Some¬ 
times  he  had  little  to  say,  but  occasionally  he  would  be 
predisposed  to  conversation.  He  saved  Calvar  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  newspapers,  always  giving  him  in  compact 
form  an  original  resume  of  all  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  war  situation,  and  much  that  was  about  to  take 
place.  He  seemed  to  trust  Calvar  implicitly.  Upon  the 
particular  night  that  stuck  in  Calvar’s  memory,  they  had 
taken  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  sector  and  settled  down 
to  an  unusual  conversation. 

“I  am  not  concerned  with  the  war  overly-much,” 
Finlay  had  said,  “I  am  thinking  of  what  is  going  to  come 
after  it.  This  is  a  war  of  nations  against  nations — but 
the  thing  ahead  will  be  a  war  of  every  nation  against 
itself. 

“Rome  had  it  centuries  ago,”  he  continued.  “France 
had  her  revolution ;  Russia  is  now  having  hers.  It  is  a 
law  of  national  Progress,”  He  looked  up  at  Calvar  and 
paused.  “Do  you  think  England  can  always  be  without 
her  revolution?”  he  asked. 

“But  what  suggests  that  our  Country  should  be  the 
scene  of  civil  war?”  Calvar  questioned  him. 

“My  mind,”  answered  Finlay.  “I  come  from  a  wee 
Island  where  allegiance  is  an  empty  name.  We  are  a 
poetic,  visionary  people.  We  live  on  atmosphere — we 
demand  absolute  freedom  as  the  first  necessity  of  our  life.. 
I  have  been  educated  in  my  home  to  hate  the  centuries 
of  thraldom  under  which  Irish  national  life  has  been 
checked  and  discouraged.  In  consequence  I  have  an 
overdeveloped  bump  of  sensitiveness  to  injustice  wherever 
I  find  it.” 
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As  Calvar  walked  tip  Fleet  Street  he  had  little  doubt 
of  Finlay’s  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  present 
menace. 

He  found  Finlay  in  his  office  and  the  latter,  after  a 
hearty  greeting,  took  Calvar  to  lunch  with  him  to  a 
Press  Club  on  Pall  Mall.  As  they  entered  a  large 
smoking-room,  one  of  a  group  who  were  seated  leisurely 
in  a  bay  window,  recognized  Finlay  and  beckoned  to  him. 

“I  say,  Gus,  put  us  in  right  on  the  railroad  stuff.  I 
suppose  you’ve  just  come  from  Eric  Geddes’  inner 
sanctum,  and  are  equal  to  three  columns  on  Explanations 
for  Departmental  Delays.” 

“Three  columns  is  too  much,”  replied  Finlay,  lighting 
a  cigarette.  “It  could  be  summed  up  in  about  three 
words — the  railways  and  the  government  find  it  mutually 
profitable  to  delay  concessions  indefinitely.  There  you 
have  the  whole  affair.” 

“Who’s  got  a  clear  wire  first?”  smiled  Furnace,  a 
young,  sarcastic-looking  man,  a  member  of  the  group. 
“That’s  not  the  kind  of  copy  you  came  up  with,  Finlay.” 

“Perhaps  you  might  enlighten  us  all  then,”  invited 
the  latter  good-naturedly. 

“I’d  say  the  Government  and  the  Railways  were  like 
the  penurious  apostle :  ‘Gold  and  Silver  have  I  none,’  but 
unlike  the  apostle  in  that  their  emollient  words  to  Labour 
have  not  the  magic  effect  desired.” 

“Piffle!”  exclaimed  Joe  Weaver,  another  of  the 
group.  “Study  your  Economics — study  the  situation — 
the  only  people  who  are  penurious  today  are  the  labouring 
classes.  You’ve  got  to  explain  on  some  other  basis  why 
the  railways  refuse  to  make  good  their  promise  of  redress 
to  their  employees.” 
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Furnace  defended  himself  by  changing  his  argument. 
“They  will  keep  their  promise,  Joe,  but  for  heaven’s  sake 
give  ’em  a  chance — you  can’t  perfect  a  new  system  of 
operation  while  you’re  waiting  for  a  hair-cut.  And  the 
new  scale  of  hours  and  pay  will  mean  a  brand-new 
system  all  through.  Give  ’em  another  month  anyway !” 

“Personally,”  began  one  of  the  older  men,  “my  idea 
is  more  and  more  this — if  you  drain  Capital  dry  for  the 
sake  of  Labour,  you  are  going  to  remove  the  incentive 
actuating  Capital,  which  will  mean  lowered  value  to  their 
public  service,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  ultimately  worse 
conditions  for  their  employees.” 

“That’s  the  stuff  to  hand  them,  dad,”  applauded 
another.  “It  all  comes  back  to  Public  ownership  after  all.” 

“It  all  comes  back  to  Public  decency,”  corrected  Joe 
Weaver.  “It’s  entirely  up  to  the  Government.  They 
can  save  the  situation,  provided  they  take  a  judicial  view 
ot  it — I  refuse  to  say  generous  view.  Labour  doesn’t 
want  generosity — it  wants  fair  treatment.  Here’s  my 
point, — when  the  great  war  broke  out  who  were  the 
first  to  rush  to  the  Government  for  help?” 

“The  bankers!”  Finlay  replied. 

“Aye, — and  who  were  the  first  to  rush  to  the 
country’s  help?  Who  were  the  first  to  fill  the  breach? 
Why,  the  labouring  classes  who  filled  up  the  ranks  of 
Kitchener’s  army,  of  course;  now  then,  if  the  Government 
was  willing  to  assist  Capital,  shouldn’t  it  be  willing  to 
assist  Labour  ?  That  would  be  only  decency,  wouldn’t  it  ?” 

“Let  the  Government  advance  credit  to  the  railways,” 
continued  Weaver.  “But  just  enough  credit  to  enable 
the  railways  to  pay  decent  wages  and  give  decent  hours, 
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— that  would  immediately  avert  the  threatened  strike. 
Why  don’t  they  do  it?  First,  because  the  Government 
have  got  a  cramped  idea  of  national  thrift.  Second, 
because  the  railways  would  have  to  reorganize  them¬ 
selves  and  that  without  making  any  additional  profit — ” 

“As  I  said  before,”  interrupted  Finlay.  “It’s  a  lock¬ 
out  ;  the  Government  and  the  Capitalists  are  hand  in 
hand.” 

At  luncheon  Calvar  and  Finlay  found  a  small  table 
by  themselves.  They  talked  of  campaign  days  and 
recalled  the  long  night  they  had  once  spent  talking  in 
a  dug-out. 

“I  have  not  forgotten  some  of  the  things  you 
touched,”  said  Calvar.  “It  begins  to  look  as  if  you  were 
a  true  prophet.” 

“You  mean — just  what?”  asked  Finlay,  looking  cur¬ 
iously  across  the  table  at  his  friend. 

“Do  you  remember,  you  spoke  of  a  coming  war  in 
which  each  nation  would  be  fighting  against  itself?” 

The  Irishman  nodded  as  he  sipped  his  coffee.  “They 
wouldn’t  have  printed  that  stuff  then,”  he  said.  “And 
the  stupid  thing  about  the  press  is  that  they  wouldn’t 
print  it  even  now.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  they  are  Englishmen.  They  don’t  take 
their  parochial  affairs  seriously.  They  never  did  and 
never  will.  You’re  an  Englishman,  I  fancy,  Calvar;  but 
I  always  thought  nationality  was  not  a  ruling  passion 
with  you.  You  always  had  your  eyes  on  something 
bigger  than  one  country’s  welfare.” 

Calvar  looked  past  his  friend’s  shoulder  at  big  Joe 
Weaver,  who  was  smiling  at  him  from  a  nearby  table. 
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“My  personal  attitude  is  a  small  matter,  Gus,  in  the 
face  of  the  things  that  are  brewing.  We  will  all  have 
to  accept  what  comes  to  us,  unless  something  heroic  can 
be  done  to  prevent  it.” 

“You  are  thinking  of  a  definite  event?”  asked  Finlay 
with  interest. 

“I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  days  now,”  said 
Calvar,  “ever  since  I  learned  that  it  was  really  threaten¬ 
ing — and  yet  the  dazed  state  of  my  mind  in  contemplating 
such  an  actuality,  seems  an  absurd  contrast  with  the 
unconcern  with  which  the  press  regard  it — take  your 
friends  here,  what  do  they  know  about  it?” 

“Very  little,  I  will  admit.  They  think  I  know  some 
inside  dope — and  so  I  do.  They  want  me  to  talk,  but 
it’s  more  profitable  for  me  to  write :  Calvar,”  he  leaned 
forward  and  lowered  his  voice,  “in  fifteen  minutes  with 
a  pen,  I  could  now  make  for  myself  a  permanent  press 
reputation.” 

“You  enjoy  that  now,  Gus.” 

“But  Fm  speaking  of  one  of  those  dramatic  exposures 
that  come  once  in  a  blue  moon  and  change  a  whole 
nation’s  attitude  toward  its  Government.”  Finlay’s  face 
was  a  little  pale  with  excitement.  “You  would  be 
astonished,  Calvar,  at  what  I  could  show  you  is  going  on 
under  the  board.” 

“Possibly.” 

“There’s  no  doubt  about  it,  old  man.”  He  glanced 
behind  him  a  moment.  “The  fact  is  that,  although  most 
of  the  boys  are  blinded  by  this  strike  situation  which 
promises  to  break  upon  us  any  moment, — the  strike  itself 
is  a  small  thing.  It  is  but  a  part  of  a  great  scheme  whose 
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foundations  have  been  laid  definitely  for  months  past. 
Joe  Weaver  is  nearer  to  it  than  any  of  the  others — but 
even  Joe  thinks  Red  stories  are  only  fillers  for  periodical 
magazines — Joe  is  a  prince,  personally,  but  he  suffers 
from  this  confounded  self-sufficiency  of  the  Englishman 
who  turns  ostrich  whenever  danger  approaches.  Joe 
wouldn’t  admit  at  this  minute  what  I  know  to  be  the 
case,  viz. — that  the  superstructures  of  national  life,  its 
commerce,  its  credit,  its  everything — are  resting  upon  a 
wobbly  frame- work  and  balanced  so  that  a  breath  will 
topple  them  over.  The  real  story  of  the  Red  movement 
starts  away  back  before  the  war.  In  different  countries 
there  had  been  social  elements,  various  organizations, 
trade  unions — and  what  not,  who  started  voicing  their 
dissatisfaction  toward  Capital-favouring  Governments. 
Few  of  these  socialistic  forces  were  openly  radical  and 
only  a  few  were  extreme.  The  latter  no  sooner  started 
any  sort  of  disaffection  than  the  Governments  collared 
them  and  put  them  out  of  business.  About  the  time  the 
war  started,  these  various  organizations  began  to  be 
strung  like  beads  upon  a  new,  collective  influence  that 
sought  them  all  out  and  attracted  them  to  itself ;  this  new 
idea  began  to  permeate  all  existing  organizations, 
confirming  the  more  radical  tendencies  in  each,  discour¬ 
aging  moderation,  and,  incidentally  adding  a  fresh 
truculence,  that  few  of  them  had  before  conceived  of. 
The  palpitant,  tremulous  quality  of  national  life  during 
the  two  years  before  the  war  was  traceable  to  this  leaven 
of  the  Reds,  which  taking  many  forms,  continued  to 
agitate  for  labour  reforms. 

“Trade  Unionism  got  a  new  boost,  as  you  know,  and 
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has  gone  so  far  now  that  new  legislation  is  necessary  to 
make  the  demarkation  between  trade  liberty  and  con¬ 
stitutional  state  control.  Patriotism  was  the  evolutionary 
instinct  that  kept  the  fermenting  bottle  corked  during  the 
war;  even  in  the  worst  weeks  of  the  Western  Front 
campaign  some  of  the  brew  sizzled  out  under  the  cork 
and  we  saw  the  police  leave  London  to  the  protection  of 
a  special  constabulary,  who  fortunately  managed  the 
affair  well  enough.  More  and  more,  Trades  Unions  have 
elevated  radicals  to  positions  of  leadership,  with  the 
result  that  strikes  are  called  without  the  careful  deference 
to  public  safety  which  is  necessary  to  hold  public  sym¬ 
pathy.  Most  Unions  have  in  this  way  got  more  or  less 
of  a  black  eye,  not  only  with  Capital  but  even  with  the 
individual  workmen  who  fill  their  ranks.  Every  strike 
means  selective  suffering  to  those  who  participate.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  a  startling,  new  conception  of 
lock-out  was  developed  by  the  heads  of  Unions.  They 
were  inspired  by  Red  Influence  to  see  the  inevitable 
result  if  all  organizations  were  massed  under  one  con¬ 
trolling  leadership/’ 

“And  in  this  way,”  interjected  Calvar,  “they  were  to 
be  enabled  to  call  an  almost  universal  strike  ?” 

“Precisely.  In  different  countries  the  scheme  went 
under  different  names  such  as  ‘Independent  National 
Union,’  ‘One  Big  Union,’  ‘United  Unions,’  etc.,  the  basic 
purpose  of  each  being  to  control  all  public  utilities,  and 
use  this  big  hammer  to  gain  concessions  for  any  of  its 
individual  members.  It  was  merely  banding  together  to 
gain  greater  effectiveness.  It  was  supposed  to  have  no 
political  association  or  purpose  whatever  and  was  adver- 
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tised  quietly  as  merely  a  powerful,  self -protecting 
implement  of  Labour. 

“But  it  is  the  undertow,  not  the  surface,  one  must 
look  at.  Behind  all  this  invention  ran  the  Red  influence 
whose  purposes  are  definitely  known  to  be  political.  The 
Soviet’s  ambition  goes  much  further  than  trade  control — 
they  aim  at  absolute  world-control.  Such  aspirations 
would  seem  almost  ridiculous  were  it  not  for  the 
consideration  that  in  every  country  there  exists  a  large 
fraction  of  population  who  cannot  differentiate  between 
the  end-point  of  Trade  regulation  and  the  beginnings  of 
Soviet  Government.  It  would  be  a  joke,  except  for  the 
disconcerting  fact  that  even  the  Union  Leaders  are 
frequently  blinded  to  the  source  of  their  activities. 

“Joe  Weaver  would  tell  you  this  was  nonsense.  He 
considers  the  upheaval  entirely  an  internal  affair  caused 
by  the  necessity  of  adjustments.  He  would  laugh  at  me, 
if  I  spoke  of  an  external  force  employing  British  labour 
unrest  as  a  convenient  implement  for  its  own  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  It  is  seen  beyond  England  and  in  matters  not 
purely  those  of  Labour.” 

They  had  finished  lunch  and  were  walking  along  Pall 
Mall. 

“The  most  significant  event  that  has  happened  to-day 
is  the  Government’s  commandeering  of  five  thousand 
trucks,”  said  Finlay.  “That’s  going  on  the  front  page  if 
I  have  to  muzzle  the  editor.” 

“What  significance  has  it?” 

“It  merely  shows  that  the  Government  has  no  intention 
of  stopping  the  railway  strike  which  is  expected  in  about 
five  days.  These  trucks  will  be  used  to  haul  produce  to 
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London  from  the  sea-ports;  otherwise  there  will  be 
famine  here  in  less  than  a  week  after  the  strike  has  been 
called.” 

“The  Government  is  wise,”  he  went  on.  “Maybe  they 
don’t  know  how  wise  they  are  this  time,  though.  It  would 
be  no  good  stopping  this  strike — I  hesitate  to  explain 
myself.” 

“It  may  be  unnecessary  to  explain,”  said  Calvar. 
“Possibly  I  see  your  point.  But  suppose  I  disagree  and 
say  the  strike  ought  to  be  stopped.  You  know  that  in 
all  great  contests  there  is  always  a  starter.  Now,  then, 
Finlay,  you  begin  to  understand  why  I  looked  you  up 
to-day.” 

The  Irishman  stopped  and  turned  full  upon  Calvar, 
searching  his  face. 

“What  do  you  know  ?”  he  eagerly  asked. 

“I  know  that  the  railway  strike  is  meant  as  a  signal  for 
something  else  to  begin — and  that  if  we  can  delay  the 
signal  we  will  delay  the  almost  unbelievable  cataclysm 
that  is  to  follow  it !” 
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An  Island  in  London 

Finlay  came  near  swooning,  but  collected  himself  and 
dragged  Calvar  hastily  to  the  privacy  of  his  offices  up 
Fleet  Street. 

“Now,  for  God’s  sake,  talk,”  he  said,  dropping  into 
a  chair  opposite  Calvar,  and  fixing  the  latter  with  his 
grey  eyes. 

Calvar  related  in  detail  his  experiences  at  Willow- 
dene  ;  his  first  meeting  with  Murray,  the  impression  the 
invalid  had  left  on  his  mind.  The  Irishman’s  face 
betrayed  the  deep  interest  he  was  taking  in  the  story. 

Calvar  then  told  him  of  the  early  morning  call,  the 
attempt  to  influence  him  in  favor  of  concessions,  with 
the  result  that  he  had  finally  been  confronted  with  an 
unequivocal  refusal. 

“They  are  all  the  same,”  commented  Finlay.  “Gross 
selfishness  is  an  instinct  with  these  big  moneyed  men. 
But  few  people  would  believe  a  Revolution  was  facing  us 
.  ...  of  course,  as  for  me,  I  know  it.  It  was  your 
suggestion  of  the  railway  strike  as  a  signal,  that  caught 
and  interested  me.  I  have  been  priding  myself  on 
knowing  more  about  this  hidden  danger  than  any  Metro¬ 
politan  reporter.  It  has  come  to  me  through  a  peculiar 
channel — ”  he  paused.  “A  man  who  considers  me  his 
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friend  happens  to  be  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Red 
recruits !”  Finlay  looked  away  for  a  moment.  “He  thinks 
his  greatest  safety  from  publicity  lies  in  taking  me 
unqualifiedly  into  his  confidence — ” 

“Would  you  pardon  my  asking  his  name?”  interrupted 
Calvar. 

“I  don’t  feel  free  to  reveal  it — yet,”  he  replied,  “But 
he  is  at  the  top  of  the  whole  outfit.” 

“What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?” 

“A  big,  burly  Irishman  from  Cork.  Of  course,  I  have 
given  him  several  chances  to  tell  me  what  I  most  wanted 
to  know.  But  he  only  smiles  and  pats  his  big  paw  down 
on  my  shoulder.  ‘It’ll  be  soon  enough,  Son,  and  that’s 
no  dream !’  he  says.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  think  that 
he  may  really  not  know  the  date  himself  and  that  there 
is  someone  higher  up,  someone  behind  him  again, 
controlling  things.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  who  it  is?” 

Finlay  lit  a  cigarette  and  inhaled  a  deep  breath  of 
smoke.  “Well,  the  principle  of  keeping  the  big  men  in 
the  background  is  no  myth  when  it  comes  to  the  Reds — I 
know  that  there  are  the  Twelve — nobody  seems  to  know 
who  they  are.  I  will  be  still  more  frank  and  tell  you 
that  the  big  Irishman  does  not  know  the  hidden  Force 
who  controls  the  Twelve  and  the  English  end  of  the 
Soviet  movement.  He’s  as  keen  to  know  as  I  am.  I  am 
not  sure  who  it  is.  But  if  I  were  writing  the  thing  up, 

I  would  call  him  Lebedofif.” 

Calvar  managed  to  check  the  exclamation  that  nearly 
passed  his  lips. 

“And  may  I  ask  zvhyf ” 
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“The  answer  brings  up  that  affair  at  Westminster 
last  night.  I  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  time.  I 
saw  this  young  Russian  get  out  of  a  motor  car  and  walk 
leisurely  from  the  embankment  toward  the  House  of 
Parliament.  Several  members  were  leaving  the  House 
and  as  one  of  them  passed  the  corner  of  the  fence,  the 
Russian  drew  on  him,  fired,  and  then  ran  toward  the 
motor  car  which  was  already  moving.  One  of  the  police 
doing  sentry  duty  at  the  gate  fired  and  the  Russian  fell. 
His  hat  had  fallen  into  the  street  and  I  picked  it  up. 
Folded  under  the  sweat  band  was  a  note.  The  police 
were  busy  over  the  fellow’s  body,  and  I  read  it.  It  was 
cipher  instructions,  but  signed  plainly,  ‘Ludwig  Lebedoff.’ 
No  doubt  it  was  a  headquarters’  order  commissioning 
the  fellow  to  his  fatal  task.  Of  course  the  control  of 
assassinations  has  always  been  limited  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  national  leaders  of  the  Reds.  Deduction:  Lebedoff  is 
the  man.  The  boy  must  have  been  perfectly  sure  of  his 
own  escape  or  he  would  never  have  left  the  paper  in  his 
hat.” 

“You  would  have  made  a  detective,”  said  Calvar. 

“A  newspaper  man  is  that,  and  then  some.  I  know 
where  the  Reds  have  their  arsenals.  I  know  where  their 
troops  do  what  little  drilling  they  can  manage.  Of  course 
it’s  not  much  credit  to  me — the  dope  was  handed  over  by 
the  big  Irishman.” 

Finlay  was  talking  against  time.  The  questions  he 
had  asked  Calvar  still  lived  in  his  manner. 

“I  would  like  to  have  you  come  up  to  see  me  again 
to-night,  up  on  Gower  Street,”  he  said.  “I’ve  got  to  do 
some  tall  thinking  in  the  meantime.” 
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And  the  two  parted. 

At  night  they  were  together  again  in  Finlay’s  bachelor 
residence  on  Gower  Street.  A  fire  had  burned  itself  low 
in  the  grate.  They  had  talked  long  and  Calvar  was 
beginning  to  understand  the  Irishman;  he  was  detecting 
the  reason  for  Finlay’s  inaction.  The  press  reporter  had 
here  an  opportunity  of  “putting  over”  the  greatest  scoop 
of  a  decade ;  information,  which  might  even  side-track 
the  impending  catastrophe;  but  instead  of  leaping  to  his 
desk  he  sat  with  his  hands  locked  behind  his  neck,  gazing 
into  the  embers. 

“You  are  losing  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a 
tremendous  reputation,  Gus,”  Calvar  said. 

“It  is,  I  admit,  the  crucial  moment  for  me  to  write, 
to  expose — and  to  rise.” 

“Why  don’t  you  begin  it  now  ?” 

“I  presume  you  know  why,  Calvar,”  he  said  slowly, 
walking  to  the  grate  and  resting  his  elbow  on  the  mantel¬ 
shelf.  “If  I  had  been  educated  differently,  I  would  not 
be  guilty  of  many  sins  of  commission  and  omission  that 
I  have  to  confess  to. 

“My  heart  is  with  Labour  .  .  .  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  Revolution  as  to  a  thunder  storm  that  will  give  the 
world  a  refreshing  bath.  Capital  must  be  punished  for 
its  selfishness.  It  means  war !” 

“But  what  of  Labour’s  selfishness?”  asked  Calvar. 
“There  is  no  selfishness  so  truculent  as  theirs — mind  you, 
Gus,  my  sympathies  have  always  been  with  the  under¬ 
dog — but  the  under-dog  in  this  case  is  maddened  by  a 
toxin  which  has  been  injected  into  it  by  the  Reds — it  is 
not  Labour ;  it  is  Labour  gone  mad — would  you  have  all 
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the  inconceivable  fury  of  class  hatred  now  loosed  upon 
the  country  ?” 

“I  am  a  Red,  myself,  Calvar,”  said  Finlay,  seriously. 

“But  I  do  not  believe  you !”  Calvar  rose  and  faced 
him. 

“I  can  prove  it — tell  me  why  I  took  the  cipher  message 
from  that  assassin’s  hat?” 

“I  did  not  know  you  took  it,  I  was  sure  you  would 
have  left  it  for  the  police.” 

Finlay  fingered  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  soiled 
scrap  of  paper.  Calvar  unfolded  it  and  saw  the  name  of 
Lebedoff  written  across  it.  He  returned  it  to  the  Irishman 
and  considered. 

“Well,  Gus,  I  must  congratulate  you,”  he  said  at 
length.  “Not  every  man  would  be  consistent  when  the 
temptation  to  betray  is  as  big  as  yours  is.” 

“That  helps  some,  old  man,”  he  replied,  seating  him¬ 
self  again.  “Damn  you,  Calvar, — you’ve  got  a  way  of 
making  me  cough  out  my  vitals  to  you.  If  you’re 
interested  I’ll  give  you  some  more.” 

“I  know  what  it’s  going  to  be,  this  time,”  said  Calvar. 
“Suppose  it  was  Ireland  that  was  threatened  with  a  Red 
war — ” 

“Then  I’d  have  written  the  thing  weeks  ago,  and  I’d 
now  be  back  with  the  Royal  Dublins  leading  a  strafing 
battalion  against  the  filthy,  putrid  Russians — that's  what 
I  would.”  Finlay’s  face  was  red  with  emotion. 

Calvar  could  not  help  loving  his  old  friend,  and  the 
impassioned  declaration  brought  forth  by  the  very 
mention  of  harm  to  his  country. 

“And  then  you  blame  me  for  liking  England  a  bit, 
after  all?”  asked  Calvar. 
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“No !”  thundered  Finlay,  pounding  his  knee.  “And 
I’ll  say  you’re  the  first  Englishman  whom  I’ve  seen  taking 
the  whole  damned  thing  seriously — so  you  are !” 

After  a  time  their  conversation  moved  to  less  tangible 
topics.  Although  maintaining  different  attitudes  on  the 
question  of  the  revolution,  both  felt  a  pride  in  each  other’s 
friendship.  Honest  differences  never  make  enemies  of 
friends;  on  the  contrary,  private  loyalties  heighten  the 
colours  of  mutual  attraction. 

“But  do  you  think  a  revolution  would  really  solve 
the  Labour  situation?”  Calvar  had  asked. 

“Bloodshed  is  the  crimson  blush  of  hatred — nothing 
more.  '  It  never  solved  a  problem  yet — it  never  will,” 
Finlay  replied,  concisely. 

“But  tell  me,  Calvar,”  he  continued.  You  puzzle  me. 
I  don’t  get  you,  somehow.  You  are  acting  from  a  bigger 
motive  than  patriotism.  I  see  a  new  altruism  that  was 
not  in  your  make-up  before.” 

“We  are  all  mystics  in  our  insides,  Gus/’  said  Calvar, 
meditatively.  “Perhaps  revelation  comes  to  everybody 
some  day ;  and  a  cold-blooded,  cold-headed  scientist  wakes 
up  one  morning  to  find  himself  inexplicably  interested  in 
that  vague  entity  not  measurable  by  calipers  or  glass- 
graduates.  Do  you  remember  that  night  in  France?  You 
more  or  less  got  in  on  the  open  side  of  me  when  that  dug- 
out  had  us  cooped  up  in  ks  rough  hand  ....  We  spoke 
of  social  troubles — I  made  some  remarks  you  apparently 
understood  ....  but  you  felt  I  was  reaching  after 
Utopias  and  the  healing  elements  of  light  from  a  pre¬ 
posterously  visionary  Dawn  ....  Still,  I  didn’t  want 
to  apologize  for  the  evangelist  that  formed  dimly  within 
me,  away  back  of  the  frontiers  of  ordinary  sense.” 
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Finlay  gazed  long  into  the  embers. 

“There  are  times,”  he  said  softly,  “when  one  gets  the 
stage-setting  for  that  rare  stuff  .  .  .  but  it’s  not  often ; 
mostly  we  have  to  trade  with  concrete  problems  in  their 
own  rude  currency.”  He  paused. 

“We  all  journey  to  Patmos  once  a  lifetime  and  I  don’t 
think  a  single  man  of  us  forgets  the  loneliness  of  that 
island — nor  the  big  Thing  that  rises  up  in  the  sun.” 

The  scarlet  castle  in  the  grate  tumbled  down  with  a 
velvety  sound  into  a  heap  of  grey  ruin.  The  room  was 
now  lighted  only  by  one  or  two  coals  that  shone  through 
the  ashes. 

“Do  you  know,  Gus,  that  I  would  leave  all  I  possess 
behind  me,  for  that  journey  you  mention  ....  In  the 
superb  agony  of  that  island — ” 

He  could  not  continue  speaking.  It  was  not  because 
Finlay  repelled  him — no,  Finlay  understood.  But  he  was 
stopped  suddenly  by  a  premonitory  influence.  He  saw 
ahead,  in  vivid  line  and  colour,  the  blue  sea  wrapping 
its  arms  around  a  strange  island  of  red  granite  on  which 
nothing  lived  but  stunted  pine-trees  and  low  bushes  that 
fringed  the  cracks  in  the  rock.  The  picture  lived  for 
him  one  bright  instant  and  melted  into  the  quiet  air. 
Calvar  felt  alarmed.  Finlay  turned  and  saw  the  queer 
light. 

“In  God’s  name — what  is  it?”  he  exclaimed.  “Did  you 
see  anything?” 

A  numbness  passed  down  Calvar’s  side  and  was 
followed  by  a  wave  of  heat.  He  pulled  himself  together 
again,  and  heard  his  own  voice  say :  “It  was  a  vision — 
I’m  damned  sure,  Gus, — as  real  as  any  island  you  ever 
saw.” 
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Dhu  Singh  Heeds  the  Call 

The  apartments  in  New  Burlington  Street  had 
changed — they  were  no  longer  home.  An  atmosphere  of 
lonely  distance  brooded  over  the  rooms,  and  accustomed 
objects  had  lost  the  near  touch  of  familiarity. 

Physical  fatigue  put  no  restraint  on  the  mind  which 
roamed  like  a  wild  bird  over  leagues  and  years,  and 
returned  to  hover  above  a  land  where  it  would  spy  no 
perching  place.  Calvar’s  efforts  were  futile. 

He  had  gone  to  Finlay  hoping  that  the  latter,  under 
the  inspiration  of  their  reunion,  would  use  the  information 
he  received  to  sound  a  clarion  blast  of  national  awaken¬ 
ing;  but  he  had  found  in  Finlay  the  passiveness  which 
betrayed  allegiance  to  the  darker  Cause. 

The  Soviet  octopus  had  surreptitiously  woven  its 
tentacles  through  the  whole  fabric  of  an  unsuspecting 
national  life.  Already  the  tendinous  arms  were  beginning 
to  tighten  and  Calvar  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  the 
convulsive  contraction  that  would  soon  heap  the  land 
together  into  a  jumbled  pyre. 

He  thought  of  Mary  Durand;  and  a  sense  of  her 
presence  calmed  him ;  the  memory  of  her  serene  face, 
its  lips  touching  each  word  that  passed  them  with  a  caress 
to  him ;  the  pure  light  in  her  eyes,  that  he  knew  meant 
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the  constancy  of  an  ineffable  belief.  She,  too,  was 
conscious  of  the  big  thing  that  had  birth  in  the  soft, 
unknowing  hour  above  the  River.  It  all  would  have 
seemed  to  Calvar  the  extremest  vagary  save  for  the 
consciousness  of  a  present  restlessness  in  the  mated  soul 
that  now  lived  near  the  sound  of  the  Southern  Coast,  at 
the  edge  of  England.  No  sense  of  having  wronged  the 
old  Professor’s  trust,  intruded  upon  his  reverie.  He 
had  not  planned  to  invade  the  perfect  harmony  of  the 
little  home  in  Kensington.  Mary  had  come  unbid,  like 
the  Visions,  trailing  an  endless  irridescence  through 
purple  sky-spaces.  All  human  relationships  weakened 
before  the  majesty  of  their  love.  Nor  was  there  now 
any  jealousy  toward  the  lonely,  old  man;  for  in  the 
half-blind  instinct  that  travelled  swiftly  out  toward 
Mary,  Calvar  felt  nothing  but  the  virtue  of  self-forget¬ 
fulness,  and  the  fervour  of  a  new  joy. 

She  seemed,  even  in  her  absence,  to  be  very  near  and 
to  understand  the  motive  that  was  making  Calvar  seek 
in  London,  some  cure  for  the  great  cancer  that  was 
spreading  its  deadly  branches  through  society.  With 
Mary  Durand  he  would  not  apologize  for  the  folly  of  his 
impossible  task.  His  present  motive,  like  their  love,  was 
not  to  be  measured  by  any  mortal  system  of  mensuration. 
Both  were  the  free  quality  of  light — the  unjudgable 
absolutism  of  star- shine. 

Calvar  was  reclined  in  a  deep  chair.  He  had  found  a 
fire  burning  in  the  grate  when  he  entered  the  room ;  and 
he  now  reflected  on  the  surprising  attentions  of  Dhu 
Singh.  It  was  the  fellow’s  little  services  that  revealed 
his  peculiar  solicitude.  He  had  been  with  Calvar  for 
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months  but  it  was  only  recently  that  his  strange  nature 
had  begun  to  bare  itself.  First,  Calvar  had  formed  an 
inevitable  opinion  of  the  Hindu’s  lack  of  business  instinct 
when  Dhu  Singh  had  engaged  with  him  for  less  wages 
than  he  had  offered.  During  these  months  Dhu  had 
done,  with  painstaking  care,  all  that  had  been  asked  of 
him,  treating  his  salary  as  an  unimportant  side-issue. 
Gradually  Calvar  had  felt  an  uncanny  personal  curiosity 
directed  upon  himself,  but  wonderment  on  his  own  part 
restrained  objections.  Now,  when  the  experiment  for 
which  the  Hindu’s  help  had  been  necessary,  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  promised  to  be  left  alone  for  an  indefinite  time, 
the  question  came  up  of  Dhu’s  continuance  in  his 
service.  Calvar  had  no  further  need  of  the  man  and 
yet  he  hesitated  to  discharge  him.  The  Hindu  had  told 
him  strange  things  during  these  few  days,  as  though  he 
were  an  inseparable  part  of  the  change  in  his  master’s 
life.  Calvar  recalled  the  conversation  with  him  on  the 
previous  morning,  which,  throughout  all  that  had  inter¬ 
vened,  remained  very  clear.  He  was  beginning  to  put 
more  confidence  in  the  intangible  influences  that 
surrounded  him ;  and  yet  the  impression  of  Dhu  Singh’s 
psychic  message,  telling  him  of  his  own  death,  had  as  yet 
not  increased  beyond  a  prying  curiosity. 

The  Hindu  entered  the  room  with  tea,  biscuits  and 
a  pot  of  honey,  and  invited  Calvar  to  refresh  himself. 
After  serving  him  he  remained  standing. 

“Sit  down,  Dhu.”  Calvar  could  not  resist  the  feeling 
that  this  man  was  not  altogether  a  servant ;  and  he  spoke 
to  him  easily,  of  the  big  thing  that  lay  on  his  mind. 

“Your  psychic  sense  has  already  told  you  of  what  is 
revolving  in  my  head,”  he  began.  “Am  I  right,  Dhu?” 
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“I  know,”  the  Hindu  replied,  softly. 

“And  what  did  you  mean  me  to  understand  from 
your  words  yesterday  morning  here  in  this  room?” 

Dhu  smiled.  “I  do  not  know,”  he  said.  “I  told  you 
what  I  had  seen — how  could  I  know  all  it  means?” 

“You  believe  what  you  said  was  true?” 

Dhu  smiled  again,  the  smile  of  gentle  pity  which  a 
father  has  for  the  questions  of  an  unsophisticated  child. 
“It  all  came  from  the  realm  of  vast  open  hills — the  silent 
hills  of  India — where  nothing  that  breathes  is  ever  false.” 

Calvar  drank  his  tea,  and  chose  a  second  biscuit. 

“You  will  not  eat  the  honey?”  asked  the  other. 

“I  don’t  fancy  it  to-night.”  Calvar  looked  at  him 
curiously. 

“But  it  is  sunshine  and  flowers, — days  of  sunshine 
and  fields  of  flowers.” 

Dhu  possessed  a  surprising  degree  of  culture  and  a 
command  of  English  unusual  even  in  the  educated  Hindu. 

After  a  time  they  turned  to  the  national  situation. 

“And  you  are  interested  in  what  is  happening  here  in 
England?”  asked  Calvar. 

“I  follow  it — yes.” 

“Does  it  seem  important  to  you?”  he  continued,  won¬ 
dering  as  to  the  Hindu’s  attitude. 

“It  is  very  like  a  history  book  in  the  making.  I  like 
to  read  history — it  amuses  me.” 

“Why  does  it  amuse  you  ?” 

“It  is  so  full  of  many  nations’  self-importance — and 
I  always  wait  for  their  disillusionment — it  comes  to  all 
of  them  at  last.  But  they  never  learn — they  never  see  a 
new  path  ....  Always  it’s  the  rutted  road  of  corn- 
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mercial  growth,  military  prowess,  territorial  subjugation, 
international  jealousy,  race  hatred,  and  wars.  They  all 
hide  from  the  sunlight  behind  walls  of  ships  and  under 
clouds  of  coal-smoke.  They  spoil  the  trees  and  the  fields 
with  memories  of  battles.  Then  comes  decay,  and  it 
amuses  me  that  they  wonder  at  their  fall.” 

Calvar  detected  something  pointed  in  his  words :  “But 
you  have  no  idea  that  all  this  applies  to  England,  have 
you  ?” 

Dhu  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Maybe,”  he  said.  A 
look  of  hatred  came  into  his  face.  “I  have  no  love  for 
your  nation  of  shopkeepers.  No  race  was  ever  half  so 
conceited  as  you  English  are.  No  country  was  ever 
divided  into  such  irreconcilable  castes :  the  aristocracy  is 
more  self-contained,  the  commoners  are  more  willing  to 
remain  in  their  state  of  serfdom  than  in  any  nation  I  have 
ever  read  or  heard  about.  Your  homes  are  sensuous.  Your 
politics  are  dictated  by  a  rabid  press,  which  parades  the 
dignity  of  high  ideals.  The  secret  of  British  Colonial 
power  rests  on  a  plausible  policy  of  individual  autonomy, 
— but  from  the  very  beginning,  Calvar,  English  wit  has 
placed  the  selfish  barriers  of  preferential  tariff  on  the 
trade  of  all  her  colonies.  You  are  surprised  that  your 

servant  knows  so  much? . In  India  the  hatred  of 

Britain  is  controlled  only  by  that  ancient  spiritual  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Hindu  who  strives  to  admit  no  hatred  to  his 
cosmos.  You  have  touched  a  dark  chord  in  my  nature, — 
you  make  it  hard  for  me  to  keep  love,  when  you  speak  of 
England.” 

Calvar  was  more  than  a  little  astonished  at  the  Hindu’s 
exhibition  of  knowledge.  He  frowned  noticeably  as  Dhu 
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spoke,  but  preserved  the  Englishman’s  traditional  interest 
in  criticism  of  his  own  country. 

“You  speak  of  India’s  hate  for  England?” 

“It  is  not  possible  for  you,  an  Englishman,  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  Indian  Empire  chafes  under  British 
domination.  But  I  have  seen  Mother  India  drained  of 
her  food ;  drained  of  her  money ;  exploited  by  British 
Capital.  I  have  been  in  the  dire  famine  districts  in 
seasons  when  the  great  rivers  fell  below  their  lowest 
banks,  and  I  have  stopped  my  nostrils,  in  many  a  native 
village,  at  the  odour  of  putrefying  corpses — The  natives 
at  the  mercy  of  English  traders  to  send  them  food  which 
they  themselves  have  grown!  But  if  anyone  seeks  to 
tell  you,  Calvar,  that  British  exploitation  is  the  chief 
reason  for  India’s  discontent — do  not  believe  it.  It  is 
because  of  something  deeper,  that  they  rebel.”  He 
paused. 

“What,  then?”  asked  Calvar. 

“Have  you  ever  conceived  the  chasm  that  separates 
Occidental  and  Eastern  thought  ?  Perhaps  you  know  that 
India  thinks  of  the  world  and  of  human  life  differently. 
Their  conception  of  things  is  the  end  result  of  a  very 
long  evolution.  God  to  them  is  not  separable  from  the 
brown  fields  or  the  mountains  or  the  rivers.  They  find 
Him  in  everything  of  the  Earth.  They  live  for  no  reward 
other  than  that  of  finding  Him  still  further. 

“Then  they  are  made  conscious  of  a  Western  depre¬ 
ciation  of  their  thought.  It  is  not  the  missionaries  alone 
— it  is  rather  the  evident  emotion  of  pity  that  the  Occident 
entertains  toward  them.  India  rests  in  the  great  Name. 
The  air  that  is  breathed  by  the  Hindu  is  part  of  the  OM.” 
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The  word  with  its  deep,  soft,  guttural,  and  prolonged 
resonance  soothed  Dhu  temporarily  out  of  speech. 

“You  come  to  us  with  a  message  of  the  Christ.  We 
listen  to  you,  sometimes,  forgetting  purposely  for  the 
moment  that  you  tell  us  nothing  new.  We  respect  your 
Christ.  We  love  Him  as  a  part  of  the  great  Whole  of 
Truth.  We  think  of  Him  as  we  think  of  Brahma,  Buddha 
and  the  other  luminaries  of  the  centuries.  Like  the  others, 
no  truth  is  true  because  he  said  it ;  rather,  he  said  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  true.  Calvar,  we  are  sometimes  so  impatient 
as  to  crave  for  appreciation ;  sometimes  we  wish  that  the 
superficial  West,  who  take  their  religion  much  as  they 
do  their  tea,  would  occasionally  remember  that  Mother 
India  discovered  Christ  for  them.” 

Calvar  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  and  stared  at  the 
Hindu. 

“You  have  not  heard  of  our  holy  men,  our  Sannyasis, 
who  live  close  to  the  Mystery?  Winter  and  summer,  day 
and  night,  their  minds  are  fixed  on  the  Influence  Inscrut¬ 
able.  Their  thought  waves  are  tuned  to  the  cosmic  pitch 
— their  kind  remain  for  centuries  as  the  vigilant  sentinels 
of  revelation.  No  great  soul  ever  blossoms  from  the  soil 
of  any  land  but  they  are  aware  of  a  disturbance  in  the 
psychic  atmosphere  that  hoops  the  globe.  They  know 
the  habit  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Endless  Watch.  When  such  a  personality  arrives, 
India  is  there  to  welcome  him.  Your  Holy  Book  speaks 
of  the  Star  that  glowed  above  Bethlehem,  and  it  speaks 
too  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  from  the  Bast.” 

Calvar  began  to  absorb  something  of  his  servant’s 
philosophy. 
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“You  try  to  bring  Christ  to  us;  you  believe  in  him — 
but,  Calvar,  we  believed  in  him  before  you  believed — 
even  before  you  accepted  him.  Yes,  even  before  he  was 
born,  a  caravan  was  moving  westward  through  the  blue 
nights  of  Arabia,  and  the  Sannyasis  under  the  burning 
planets  were  holding  gifts  in  their  arms,  and  keeping 
their  vision  for  the  rays  of  a  greater  Star.” 

Dhu  Singh  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  winked  his 
eyelids  rapidly,  as  he  always  did  when  under  the  stress 
of  emotion. 

“Let  your  West  remain  steadfast  to  its  accepted 
Messiah.  They  cannot  err,  for  he  revealed  the  Great 
Heart  to  them.  But  let  them  not  think  that  Mother 
India  had  failed  to  learn  the  Supreme  Love,  the  Sanctity 
of  thought,  and  the  merit  of  Sacrifice. 

“Did  you  ever  think  that  India  has  a  broad  message 
for  the  West?”  he  continued.  “Tell  me  how  you  treat  our 
missionaries,  who  come  to  you, — our  poets,  who  journey 
to  the  West  with  their  calm  message  of  love,  of  inter¬ 
national  brotherhood  and  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
mental  God-life?” 

Calvar  did  not  reply. 

“You  speak  of  spiritual  attunement,  and  you  say 
your  prayers  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  day’s  routine. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  of  mental  communion  and 
we  carry  the  great  OM  with  us  through  our  days  and 
nights.  You  speak  of  God,  the  Father, — but  we  have 
our  Mother — India,  the  soil,  the  mountains  rising  like 
tabernacles,  the  sacred  Rivers ;  it  all  means  to  us  what 
God  means  to  you,  and  we  breathe  the  inefifable  Name 
with  the  devotion  that  one  bears  to  his  mother  .  .  .  .  ” 
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“You  wonder  at  our  expelling  your  missionaries  .  .  . 
you  wonder  that  the  Hindus  should  misinterpret  them  as 
political  agents ;  but  think,  Calvar,  what  you  do  with  our 
missionaries!  Our  Poet  comes  to  the  West,  and  then 
your  England — always  hypersensitive  on  the  matter  of 
India’s  nationalism — blackguards  him  as  an  anti¬ 
imperialist,  a  spy,  a  trouble-maker,  and  he  is  expelled, 
disgraced,  returned.” 

“This  is  the  basis  of  India’s  hatred  toward  you,  that 
you  are  bigoted,  hypocritical,  superficial,  sensuous;  it  is 
the  real  chasm  that  separates  you  from  us.  We  are 
different  races.  We  have  different  conceptions  of  basic 
things.  Why  should  we  not  chafe  under  the  rule  of  a 
foreign,  selfish  power?” 

Calvar  folded  his  arms  and  looked  into  the  fire.  He 
felt  indebted  to  his  friend  for  his  frank  criticisms. 

“Well,  Dhu,”  he  said,  “you  have  helped  me  to  a  new 
view  of  the  Indian  situation.  Perhaps  I  am  willing  to 
admit  many  of  your  accusations — of  course  I  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  the  faults  of  the  British  Administration 
of  your  Empire ;  and  I  dare  say  that  our  history  has  made 
us  a  little  bit  conceited.  It’s  a  peculiar  thing,  the  way  in 
which  an  Englishman  regards  his  country — he  is  continu¬ 
ally  seeing  more  faults  in  her,  and  at  the  same  time,  more 
virtues.  We  are  a  very  self-critical  race.  We  depreciate 
ourselves.  Even  when  England  was  strained  to  her  last 
fibre  in  the  war,  Englishmen  had  more  to  say  about  the 
valour  of  our  allies  than  about  our  own  valour.” 

There  was  sudden  warmth  in  Calvar’s  voice,  and 
from  his  brow  the  cloud  was  clearing — the  little  cloud  of 
doubt  that  gathered  as  he  contemplated  this  fresh  example 
of  a  hate  for  England. 
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“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  he  continued,  finding  pleasure 
in  his  defense,  “we  hold  our  own  country  in  our  minds  in 
the  same  way  that  one  regards  an  experiment.  England 
is  a  kind  of  growing  phenomenon  to  us;  we  watch  her 
objectively,  just  a  little  afraid  of  her,  ourselves.  We  go 
ahead,  though,  trusting  in  her  luck.” 

Dhu  smiled.  An  idea  had  come  to  him,  and  he 
showed  his  usual  enjoyment  of  another’s  predicament. 

“Your  luck  has  always  been  good  so  far,  Calvar. 
You  have  always  been  a  united  nation  against  external 
enemies.  But  how  do  you  think  England  will  fare  as  a 
house  divided  against  itself  ?” 

“Ay,  that’s  the  question !”  replied  Calvar  seriously. 
He  rose  and  paced  the  room  slowly.  “There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Labour  is  misled  by  a 
small  but  influential  group  of  people  whose  motives  are 
subversive.  It  is  the  Red  propaganda,  Dhu,  that  has 
poisoned  the  mind  of  Labour,  and  inflamed  it  almost  to 
the  point  of  Revolution.” 

“Almost?”  asked  the  Hindu,  smiling  sarcastically. 

“And  the  astonishing  thing,”  Calvar  went  on,  “is  that 
the  Red  Leaders  are  unselfish.  Have  you  any  doubt  of 
that  ?” 

Dhu’s  face  became  serious  again.  “Some  are  disin¬ 
terested — some  are  very  selfish.  I  think  those  at  the 
top  are  mostly  unselfish.  They  dream  of  a  Soviet  world. 
They  fancy  they  have  struck  upon  a  new  kind  of  world 
organization  that  will  prove  a  remedy  for  all 
imperfection.” 

Calvar  stepped  nearer  his  friend  and  looked  down  at 
him  meditatively.  He  had  the  air  of  wishing  to  test  him. 
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“And  suppose  the  Red  Rule  were  established  in  Russia, 
in  England,  in  America,  France,  Germany — do  you  think 
it  would  solve  our  problems?” 

Calvar  had  never  heard  the  Hindu  laugh.  The 
nearest  Dhu  had  ever  come  to  it  was  to  smile. 
But  now  he  failed  to  suppress  a  brief,  but  unrestrained 
expression  of  amusement. 

“It  would  solve  nothing — nothing,  my  friend,” 
he  replied.  “Organization  never  yet  solved  a  question 
of  purely  spiritual  character.” 

“Why  do  you  say  spiritual  ?” 

“Because  I  mean — just  that.”  Dhu’s  voice  became 
softer  as  he  dealt  with  great  principles.  “This  present 
world  situation  is  apparently  a  very  complex  problem. 
To  those  who  must  deal  with  it,  at  first  hand,  it  is 
terribly  complex.  I  pity  them, — I  mean  the  legislators 
and  those  in  authority.  But  to  one  who  stands  back  in 
the  shadow  of  the  world,  where  the  air  is  cool,  it  is 
amusingly  simple.  To  the  thinker  who  lives  in  the 
mountain-tops  close  to  the  unvarying  truth  of  all  ages, 
there  comes  the  simple  view  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  Hindu  had  laid  aside  his  deferential  bearing. 
He  was  now  the  philosopher,  reclining  in  a  deep  chair, 
hands  locked  behind  his  head,  eyes  unconscious  of  near 
objects. 

“What  does  it  all  amount  to,  Calvar,  but  the  struggle 
of  selfishness  against  selfishness?  I  believe  that  there 
is  a  moiety  of  noble  purposes  on  both  sides,  or  rather 
on  all  three  sides.  Consider  the  three  things  concerned 
— Labour,  Capital  and  the  Red.”  Dhu  sat  up  briskly  in 
his  chair  again,  as  if  to  tackle  the  problem. 
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“You  will  find  a  labour  leader  occasionally  whose 
mission  is  pure — he  wants  better  conditions  for  the  big 
fraction  of  national  life  he  represents, — and  he  will  not 
consciously  be  led  aside  from  his  unselfishness.  You  will 
find  a  Capitalist  here  and  there  who  regards  his  wealth 
as  a  responsibility,  and  tries,  conscientiously,  to  make 
his  money-power  benefit  the  entire  community.  So  with 
the  Soviet  devotees ;  a  few  of  their  leaders  dream  of  a 
world  Utopia  to  follow  the  awful,  but  as  they  think, 
necessary  bloodshed. 

“But  these  idealists  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule 
always.  I  believe  that  this  idealism  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  leaders  of  each  faction — that’s  why  they  are 
leaders — they  possess  vision.  But  below  them,  the 
almost  invariable  rule  is  to  find  lesser  men,  of  no  vision 
whatever,  whose  only  motive  is  to  increase  their  own 
personal  wealth  and  better  their  positions.  I’m  afraid 
the  Idealism  at  the  top  is  completely  lost  in  the  bulk  of 
selfishness  below.  So  here  is  your  world,  Calvar, — 
Labour  pointing  a  gun  at  Capital,  Capital  hedging  for 
personal  safety  at  least  cost,  and  the  wild  Russian 
stirring  up  both  sides  in  the  hope  that  he  will  pull  loot 
out  of  the  wreckage.”  Dhu  paused  a  moment.  “I 
called  it  a  spiritual  problem  because  there  is  no  broader 
classification  of  souls  than  into  the  two  groups — Selfish 
and  Unselfish.  And  there  is  no  more  accurate  index 
of  the  spiritual  state  than  a  man’s  attitude  towards  his 
fellow-man.” 

Calvar  could  not  quite  accustom  himself  to  his 
servant,  become  friend  and  sage.  The  Hindu’s  words 
were  followed  by  a  deep  sanction  within  himself  and 
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Calvar  was  conscious  of  an  instinctive  agreement  with 
Dhu’s  analysis.  The  latter  merely  crystallized  the  results 
of  Calvar’s  own  growing  opinions. 

“But  how  can  England  be  saved  from  the 
Revolution?”  he  asked. 

“I  did  not  say  it  could  be  saved,”  Dhu  answered 
indifferently.  Then  after  a  pause;  “Is  it  really  England 
you  would  save,  Calvar?” 

The  latter  seated  himself  again  and  pondered  on  the 
Hindu’s  peculiar  question.  Something  in  Dhu’s  tone 
gave  the  significance  of  his  words  a  broader  connotation 
than  their  face  value.  Calvar  saw  other  countries  rent 
with  the  same  alarming  symptoms  of  unrest  and,  in  a 
satisfying  generalization,  he  picked  out  a  common 
spiritual  factor.  The  thing  went  deeper  than  the 
consideration  of  emergency  methods.  He  saw  basic 
factors,  now,  underlying  the  present  danger. 

It  was  late.  Dhu  had  gone  from  the  room  long 
since,  and  without  speaking  again.  The  grate-fire  was 
out  and  in  the  chair  before  it  sat  a  man  in  a  gray  suit, 
his  head  with  its  mass  of  black  hair,  drooping  upon  his 
breast.  His  hands  rested  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  and 
his  chest  moved  slowly  up  and  down  with  his  breathing. 
The  room  was  still,  save  for  the  soft  inspirations  of  the 
sleeper,  and  the  night-chill  entered  from  the  street- 
window. 

The  street  below  also  was  silent,  cold,  deserted.  But 
in  another  street  the  tall  figure  of  a  stranger,  wearing 
a  long  top  coat  and  a  black  hat  that  covered  his  eyes, 
moved  quickly  in  shadow,  close  to  the  buildings  and 
occasionally  turned  to  glance  backward. 
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The  sound  of  distant  clocks  took  up  the  message 
of  the  hours  as  they  dropped  past.  Long  since,  two 
strokes  had  sent  their  music  over  the  city,  steeped  in 
nocturnal  forgetfulness.  Three  had  turned  the  last 
watches  of  the  night;  and  now  four  was  eloquent  with 
the  anticipation  of  dawn. 

The  sleeper  raised  his  head  and  looked  up.  The 
clock-bell  had  not  awakened  him,  but  Dhu  Singh  was 
standing  beside  him  with  fingers  touching  his  shoulder. 

“Will  you  come  with  me?”  the  Hindu  asked  softly. 

Calvar  shook  sleep  from  him  and  arose.  Perhaps 
he  carried  from  his  dreams  some  benign  impression  of 
the  man  who  now  aroused  him.  He  felt  no  mood  to 
question.  Activity  was  more  satisfying  than  rest ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  fresh  currents  of  air  in  the  street 
had  awakened  his  brains  to  clearness  that  he  thought 
to  speak. 

“And  where  are  we  going,  Akali  ?”  he  asked. 

The  Hindu’s  face  matched  the  half-light  of  the 
air  and  held  records  of  sublimated  thought,  overflown 
from  a  wakeful  night.  He  walked  with  a  forward  tilt 
of  his  body,  and  a  long  yet  calculated  stride.  His  head 
was  bent  to  one  side  and  his  palms  took  their  peculiar 
angle  from  his  straight  arms.  At  the  sound  of  his  more 
intimate  name,  Akali,  a  transient  pleasure  moved  on  his 
countenance  and  he  answered  very  softly : 

“It  is  the  Call,  Calvar,  and  when  it  comes,  I  obey. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  ask  where  we  are  going — but  only 
must  we  set  out  ....  It  is  the  pregnant  hour  between 
night  and  dawn,  when  wonderful  things  pause  in  the 
forests,  and  even  the  waters  of  the  rivers  hold  their 
peace  to  listen  ....  I  know  not  where  we  go,  my 
friend  ....  The  way  will  be  revealed.” 
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“When  the  Sannyasi  broods  because  of  woe,  he  does 
not  strive  to  answer  the  deep  questionings  of  his  spirit. 
He  knows  the  answer  must  be  given  to  him.”  Dhu 
Singh’s  voice  was  low  and  infused  with  the  essences  of 
dawn,  as  he  explained  to  Calvar  the  purport  of  their 
present  journey.  The  empty  streets  echoed  their  foot¬ 
steps  as  they  walked  toward  Piccadilly  Circus.  “The 
Sannyasi  rises  from  his  mountain  tabernacle  and  sets 
foot  on  the  mountain  path ;  at  every  turning  in  the  way 
a  Hand  directs.  Maybe  a  lonely  hill-bird  wings  past  for 
him  to  follow  it.  The  path  leads  to  the  scorched  plains 
and  the  haunts  of  men.  In  the  limpid  morn,  he  hears 
the  voice  of  rivers  beckon  him  across  silent  leagues; 
and  at  night  he  finds  a  chart  in  the  silver  guidance  of 
the  stars.” 

Piccadilly  Circus  was  deserted.  No  human  form 
disturbed  the  quiet,  heavy  air  that  filled  the  place  like 
a  liquid  poured  into  a  vessel, — a  mystic  fluid  that  found 
no  escape  save  by  the  dark  streets  that  led  forth  as  silent 
canons,  North,  East,  West  and  South.  The  most 
frequented  place  in  the  Metropolis,  that  thronged  daily 
with  complex  life,  stood  now  in  gaunt,  gray  symbolism 
of  life’s  negation.  The  street  lamps  at  the  curb  burned 
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with  melancholy  glow,  elevated  like  tapers.  The  white 
posts  at  the  traffic  zone  stood  like  ghost-sentinels  at  a 
funeral  of  ghosts.  The  shadow-souls  that  daily  moved 
purposeless  feet  through  the  city’s  pleasure  circuit  came 
back  with  even  lighter  footsteps  now  to  the  ritual  of 
ethereal  congregation  ....  And  to  one  who  has  ever 
known  Piccadilly  Circus  it  remains  always  the  prime 
emblem  of  Earth’s  concentrated  ego. 

“All  human  influence  fuses  here,”  said  Dhu  Singh 
as  they  stood  motionless  beside  the  fountain.  “It  is  the 
heart  of  the  world’s  heart,  London.” 

Beside  them  on  the  fountain-seat,  an  aged  flower- 
woman  slept  with  her  basket  in  her  lap,  awaiting  the 
morning  trade. 

“The  mystery  of  sleep  enfolds  her,”  continued  the 
Hindu,  looking  down  at  the  weary  face.  “She  is  hushed 
by  the  strange  stupour  that  wraps  London.  She  knows 
not  that  we  gaze  upon  her  .  .  .  and  we,  likewise,  resting 
in  the  dream  that  is  called  Life,  know  not  if  unseen 
Powers  stand  above  us,  marvelling  at  our  lethargy, 
pitying  our  human  minds  that  credit  only  that  of  which 
they  have  consciousness.” 

He  turned  slowly,  scanning  the  misty  openings  cf 
the  streets  that  lead  forth  from  the  world’s  heart,  past 
London,  past  England,  to  outlying  seas  and  continents. 
Pie  was  silent,  while  Calvar  wondered  at  the  motive  of 
his  friend.  Pie  would  have  questioned,  save  that  he  was 
capturing  for  himself  something  of  the  Easterner’s 
passion :  and  in  the  magnetism  of  the  dawn-hour,  words 
were  absorbed,  and  wonder  turned  to  fascination. 

Akali’s  hand  was  pointing  toward  Regent  Street. 
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“This  road  leads  northward  to  the  dark  coal-fields,  the 
steel  infernos,  and  the  blast-furnaces  at  whose  red  fury 
the  skies  blush.”  He  turned  to  the  East:  “This,  to  the 
cold  sea  your  Iron  Walls  protect  ....  Yonder  road,  to 
the  far  Western  Continent  that  even  at  this  hour  wakes 
to  its  mad  pulse  of  Commerce.” 

As  he  wheeled  slowly  to  the  one  remaining  cardinal 
point,  the  cast  of  restfulness  left  his  face.  “But  South¬ 
ward  lie  the  blue  oceans,  and  the  timeless  nation  soothed 
in  the  warm  breath  of  the  Sharakos,  clothed  in  the 
Name,  adream  beneath  the  Southern  Cross.” 

The  dynamic  of  the  Hindu’s  mentality  gradually 
oriented  itself  in  relation  with  the  vast  mystery  that 
pulled  him  Southward.  It  seemed  to  Calvar  that  it  was 
all  a  Thing  removed  from  will  that  took  Akali’s  steps, 
and  for  a  time  sealed  his  lips.  They  had  walked  some 
distance  down  the  Haymarket  before  speech  emerged 
from  the  strange  psychic  pause. 

Dhu  turned  toward  him :  “It  has  been  made  clear 
to  me,  my  friend,  that  you  and  I  must  journey  in  this 
direction  ....  I  know  not  how  soon  the  purpose  will 
be  revealed,  but,  if  we  have  faith  to  follow  the  magic 
of  the  Southern  Cross  we  will  never  know  fatigue,  nor 
hunger,  nor  pain,  nor  disappointment, — and  at  the  end 
of  the  pilgrimage,  the  goodly  spirit  will  show  us  a  New 
Rest  and  we  shall  see  a  wondrous  thing  .  .  .  .  ”  He 
paused. 

“What  shall  we  see?”  asked  Calvar. 

“It  is  not  given  me  to  know  .  .  .  but  if  we  have 
faith  and  hope  and  patience,  it  will  not  be  withheld.” 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  saw  a  stranger 
approaching  through  the  dimly  lighted  street. 
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As  Akali  caught  sight  of  the  dark  figure  some 
intimation  of  a  preordained  meeting,  caused  him  to 
muse :  “Our  comrade  is  waiting  for  us,”  he  said  in  a 
low  tone  to  Calvar. 

“Waiting  for  us ! — our  comrade !”  exclaimed  Calvar 
in  questioning  surprise  at  the  Hindu’s  remark. 

But  his  exclamation  had  carried  easily  to  the  stranger, 
for  whose  ears  it  was  not  meant.  The  tall  figure  moved 
cautiously  toward  them  as  they  were  about  to  pass. 

“I  reckon  it’s  you  I’m  waiting  for,”  the  man  respond¬ 
ed  in  a  grating  voice,  to  Calvar’s  misconstrued  question, 
“Don’t  be  in  such  a  rush,  then,  and  come  show  your 
complexion  like  a  man !” 

Calvar  paused,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  stepped 
toward  the  stranger.  As  he  did  so  the  light  from  a 
street  lamp  fell  clear  on  his  own  eyes. 

“So  it’s  you ?”  The  stranger  seemed  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  him  as  an  acquaintance,  and  Calvar  was  attempting 
to  construct  some  theory  to  explain  the  mistake,  when 
he  caught  sight  of  a  big  scar,  like  a  horse-shoe  riding 
the  bridge  of  his  nose.  No  one  could  ever  forget  that 
scar,  once  seen,  and  Calvar  recognized  his  new 
acquaintance  as  having  been  one  of  those  who  had 
formed  the  weird  party  at  Lebedofif’s  the  previous  night. 
With  an  effort  of  memory,  he  recalled  the  fellow’s  name 
as  Cutler. 

“No  wonder  they  didn’t  tell  me  your  name,”  the 
stranger  continued,  “You  as  is  in  with  the  Russian 
himself.” 

Calvar  immediately  surmised  the  nature  of  the  mis¬ 
take  and  gave  Cutler  a  friendly  greeting. 
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“I’m  not  surprised  to  meet  you,”  said  the  latter. 
“But  your  friend  here, — I’ve  seen  his  like  before.  J.  B. 
Cutler  has  sailed  east  of  Suez,  don’t  you  forget  it. 
Cheer  up,  then,  Sahib,  don’t  look  so  sad.  Laugh  at  the 
world,  Sahib.” 

“You  were  waiting  for  us?”  asked  Calvar,  playing 
for  time  in  which  to  consider  what  might  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  meeting,  and  what  his  own  attitude 
should  be. 

“Yes,”  answered  Cutler. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Calvar,  studying  his 
new  friend. 

“That’s  for  you  to  say,”  Cutler  drew  himself  up  and 
frowned  in  a  sudden  mood  of  irritation.  “I  goes  where 
I’m  sent, — and  I  does  what  I’m  sent  to  do.  Reckon 
there’s  dirty  work  on  somewhere  this  ’ere  mornin’  or  I’d 
be  in  me  bed.” 

“So  there  is,”  returned  Calvar  with  a  sudden  decision 
to  play  an  interesting  but  possibly  jeopardous  game. 
“There  is  dirty  work,  Comrade,  and  we  all  know  the 
right  man  for  the  job,  don’t  we?” 

“That’s  true  enough !”  Cutler  put  his  hand  on 
Calvar’s  shoulder  and  stooped  down  to  give  him  an 
impressive  look.  “And  it  ain’t  all  done  yet.”  he  said 
seriously  with  a  strange  light  in  his  gray  eyes. 

“No — not  yet,”  Calvar  agreed. 

Cutler’s  eyes  were  burning  with  a  weird  incan¬ 
descence  of  wrath.  “It’s  a  long  wait,  Comrade,  but  the 
the  time  is  nearly  here,  isn’t  it?” 

“Very  near,  indeed.” 

The  snorting  of  a  motor-car  disturbed  the  quietness 
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of  the  street  and  presently  a  ramshackle  automobile 
staggered  toward  them  and  stopped  with  much  grating 
of  its  machinery. 

“Mornin’,  Comrade,”  said  Cutler  to  the  driver,  a 
well-dressed  young  man  of  vinegar  countenance.  Cutler 
stared  at  him  a  moment.  “You’re  not  the  driver  I 
expected — but  I  suppose  you’ll  do  as  well  as  t’other.” 
He  opened  the  door  and  stepped  aside  for  Calvar  and 
Dhu  Singh  to  enter. 

When  all  were  seated,  the  chauffeur  turned  to  Calvar 
with  the  inevitable  question  that  the  latter  had  been 
anticipating  with  some  dread. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  he  asked  simply. 

It  was  a  strained  moment  for  Calvar. 

“Who  sent  you  here?”  he  asked. 

“The  Russian.” 

“Didn’t  he  tell  you  where  to  take  us?” 

“No.” 

Fortunately  Cutler’s  instincts  came  to  the  rescue. 
“Ha,”  he  laughed  at  the  driver.  “You’ll  find  the 
Russian’s  friend  here  as  deep  as  the  Russian  himself. 
Where  do  you  think  we’re  goin’  when  J.  B.  Cutler’s 
aboard  ?” 

This  latter  question  seemed  to  have  settled  any 
doubt  that  might  have  been  in  the  driver’s  mind  as  to 
their  destination. 

“Meadow-Mead  Lane?”  he  asked. 

Cutler  smiled.  “Isn’t  that  right?”  he  asked,  turning 
to  Calvar. 

“Assuredly,”  confirmed  the  latter,  who  was  wonder¬ 
ing  as  to  Dhu  Singh’s  attitude  toward  the  role  he  was 
playing. 
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While  the  car  rattled  awkwardly  along,  choosing  the 
streets  that  led  them  Southward,  the  Hindu  reclined  in 
his  seat  and  preserved  silence.  Evidently  the  meeting 
with  Cutler  was  conceded  a  foreordained  place  in  his 
conception  of  their  morning  adventure,  but  his  manner 
betrayed  a  quiet  distaste  for  this  method  of  travelling. 
The  motor-car  quickened  its  speed  as  they  passed 
Victoria  Station.  The  driver  was  not  in  a  communi¬ 
cative  mood,  and  drove  on  and  on,  giving  evidence  of 
sure  acquaintance  with  his  route.  Cutler  had  lapsed 
into  silence,  too,  after  some  remarks  directed  to 
demonstrate  the  readiness  with  which  he  contemplated 
his  morning’s  undertaking.  No  task  could  be  put  before 
him  too  awful  to  receive  his  immediate  acquiescence. 
In  fact  he  chafed  under  the  delay  which  Lebedoff 
continually  imposed  upon  his  eagerness.  He  was  glad, 
he  said,  that  at  last  “some  of  the  important  leaders 
were  taking  an  interest  in  his  private  enterprise.” 

Just  what  his  “private  enterprise”  might  be  he  had 
not  divulged,  but  had  indicated  that  he  was  suspicious 
Lebedoff  had  not  believed  him  when  last  he  told  the 
Russian  of  his  original  scheme.  Calvar  was  withheld 
from  questioning  him  by  the  fear  of  exposing  his  own 
ignorance ;  but  felt  the  necessity  of  more  information 
in  order  to  arm  himself  against  eventualities,  and  so, 
presently,  he  spoke  to  Cutler. 

“I  know  that  Lebedoff  does  not  credit  you  with  this 
enterprise,”  he  said.  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  that’s  why 
I  came  to-night — so  that  you  would  have  a  chance  to 
explain  the  whole  thing  to  me.” 

The  wild  light  returned  to  the  man’s  eyes  as  he 
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leaned  nearer  Calvar — “You’ll  agree  with  me  perhaps 
when  I  say  that  Lebedoff  is  too  much  of  a  woman?” 

“I  wouldn’t  say  that,”  replied  Calvar. 

“No  insinuations, — but  I  mean,  he’s  too  gentle — he 
hates  to  see  blood.” 

“He  hates  more  blood  than  is  necessary,  I  dare  say.” 

“Yes,  but  if  the  big  stroke  is  goin’  to  be  a  success, 
you  can’t  leave  everything  to  the  last  minute,  can  you? 
You’ve  got  to  make  a  start  and  get  a  few  people  flooded 
with  the  terror  of  Hell — eh?” 

“Possibly.  But  start  in,  Cutler,  and  tell  me  all  the 
details  of  your  project.” 

There  was  a  look  of  pride  in  Cutler’s  eyes  as  he 
related  his  original  idea  of  terrorization.  “You  know 
the  house  in  Meadow-Mead  Lane,  of  course?”  he  asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“Just  how  it’s  built  in  the  end  of  the  street  and 
tucked  under  the  edge  of  the  big  gas  reservoirs  that 
supply  gas  to  most  of  London?” 

Calvar  nodded. 

“As  you  know,  it’s  a  pretty  lonesome  part,  with 
nothin’  but  gardens  behind  it  and  very  few  people  living 
near  it.  They  all  got  stunk  out  by  the  sulphur  gas 
years  ago  and  moved  away.  Of  course  that’s  why 
Lebedoff  chose  Meadow-Mead  in  the  first  place — seein’ 
that  it’s  right  on  the  edge  of  London  and  so  lonely.  But 
you’d  hardly  believe  it  when  I  tell  you  he’s  been  down 
there  over  a  dozen  times  himself  and  never  looked  twice 
at  them  big  red  tanks.  Why,  a  person  couldn’t  miss 
’em;  they’re  right  up  in  the  air  like  balloons.  I  hadn’t 
got  my  eyes  on  ’em  more’n  a  minute  when  I  saw  the 
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possibilities  of  the  thing.”  He  paused  and  glanced  at 
Calvar. 

“It  was  rather  clever  of  you,  Cutler,”  the  latter 
replied  lightly,  but  felt  at  the  same  time  a  sudden  abhor¬ 
rence  of  this  insane  enthusiast  and  the  coup  which  his 
conversation  foreshadowed. 

“Maybe  it  is  clever,”  the  Red  continued,  “but  why 
didn’t  Lebedoff  ever  say  the  word?” 

“Because  we  are  not  ready  yet,”  answered  Calvar, 
authoritatively. 

“Not  ready  yet!  Isn’t  that  what  we’re  goin’  down 
for  now  ?” 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cutler,  I’ve  been  asked  to 
inspect  your  plans  and  furnish  a  report  which  will  be 
considered  to-night.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lebedoff 
will  be  glad  to  use  your  work  in  this  direction  in  a  few 
days — but  tell  me  more  details.” 

“Well,  there’s  just  two  tons  o’  dynamite  set  under 
that  first  big  tank,  and  I  don’t  see  that  any  more  details 
are  of  any  importance  to  you  or  anyone  else.  There’s  a 
fuse  stuck  into  the  lot,  with  a  detonator  on  the  end  of 
it  and  the  only  thing  that’s  lackin’  to  finish  the  job  is 
one  of  them  things !”  He  held  up  a  match  between  his 
coarse  fingers. 

An  idea  occurred  to  Calvar.  “Have  you  ever  worked 
on  munitions,  Cutler?”  he  asked. 

“Munitions  is  my  second  name,  Comrade — I’d  a’ 
been  in  the  scrap  in  France  in  Fourteen,  only  the  M.O.’s 
didn’t  think  I  coughed  right — yuh  see  I  had  my  innings 
in  India  and  against  the  Boers  anyhow,  and  so  I  packed 
T.N.T.  for  three  years  for  Haig’s  outfit.  Every 
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night  when  I  went  to  bed  I  used  to  dream  of  every  one 
of  those  eighteen  pounders  I  primed — talk  about  fire¬ 
works.  You  never  saw  the  likes  of  it — I  could  see  ’em 
flyin’  over  no  man’s  land  like  birds ;  and  every  time  one 
of  ’em  sprayed  out  good  and  yellow  I’d  laugh  and  say, 
‘That’s  one  of  J.  B.  Cutler’s  torches! — ’” 

“You  must  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  explosives 
then?”  asked  Calvar. 

“Sure.  And  I  pocketed  enough  stuff  during  those 
three  years  to  make  over  eight  hundred  bombs, — got  ’em 
stowed  away  now  up  in  Whitechapel.” 

They  had  been  travelling  rapidly  for  half-an-hour 
and  Calvar  was  silent  again.  Dhu  Singh  had  heard 
the  conversation  with  Cutler,  but,  if  he  was  affected  by 
it,  his  dusky  face  in  the  growing  light  of  dawn,  gave  no 
evidence.  He  seemed  entirely  self-contained  and  busy 
with  his  thoughts.  Row  after  row  of  plain,  similar 
houses  passed  them  as  they  sped  onward.  They  had 
reached  the  suburban  districts  of  London  and  the  fresh 
breeze  in  their  faces  bore  intimations  of  open  fields  and 
flowers. 

Suddenly  the  fragrance  was  gone  and  Calvar  recog¬ 
nized  the  odour  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  He  knew  that 
Meadow-Mead  could  not  be  far  away. 

The  stupendous  forms  of  the  gas  reservoirs  loomed 
dimly  before  them  and  after  travelling  toward  them  for 
minutes  without  apparently  getting  any  nearer,  the 
driver  turned  into  a  narrow,  filthy  lane  that  wound  its 
serpentine  course  between  walls  of  deserted  houses  and 
brought  them  at  length  close  to  the  edge  of  the  largest 
of  the  group  of  tanks.  The  car  stopped  abruptly  in 
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front  of  a  cottage,  isolated  from  others  by  a  large 
garden  lot. 

Cutler  led  Calvar  into  the  house  while  Dhu  Singh 
insisted  on  remaining  outside  with  the  driver.  A  light 
soon  showed  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the  cottage,  and 
Dhu  amused  himself,  during  Calvar’s  absence,  walking 
in  the  Lane  by  the  garden. 

Half  an  hour  later  Calvar  found  the  Hindu  and  led 
him  away  from  the  house  through  Meadow-Mead.  The 
driver  was  asleep  over  his  wheel  and  Cutler  was  engaged 
with  a  few  household  concerns  that  would  detain  him 
a  short  time  from  joining  the  others. 

Calvar  had  seen  the  madman’s  project  and  his  fresh 
memory  of  the  sight  confirmed  his  previous  suspicion 
that  it  was  more  than  the  ravings  of  unhinged  imagin¬ 
ation  ;  the  scheme  had  been  engineered  skilfully, — the 
short  tunnel  under  the  reservoir,  leading  to  the  fateful 
chamber,  packed  full  with  yellow  chemical,  so  much 
like  harmless  sawdust ;  the  weird  passion  in  the  man’s 
face  as  he  held  the  tallow-candle  for  Calvar  to  see — 
the  tense  confirmation  of  insanity  afforded  by  the  fuse 
not  longer  than  a  finger.  Cutler’s  deranged  mentality 
had  been  so  transported  by  the  “beauty”  of  the  plan  and 
so  entirely  usurped  by  the  anticipation  of  its  effectiveness, 
that  it  neglected  the  first  law  of  all  healthy  beings — - 
self-preservation.  Calvar  shivered  as  he  related  it  to 
Akali,  and  told  how  ready  the  madman  had  been,  even 
then,  with  his  candle-flame  in  place  of  a  match.  His 
crazed  insistence  was  unamenable  to  reason ;  the  fact  of 
their  own  bodily  destruction  was  unable  to  register 
clearly  through  his  grandiose  conception  of  pyrotechnical 
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loveliness.  He  would  have  made  the  fatal  contact  then, 
as  they  stood  in  the  horrible  chamber  together,  had 
Calvar  not  used  the  chastising  phrases  of  a  father 
toward  a  playful  child.  Cutler’s  scheme  was  duly  lauded 
but  he  was  urged  and  finally  persuaded  to  reserve  his 
master-stroke  till  a  time  when  its  effect  would  better 
serve  the  Red  Brotherhood. 

As  Calvar  talked,  the  Hindu  strolled  beside  him  in 
silence,  offering  no  comment  and  expressing  no  surprise. 
They  had  found  the  end  of  Meadow-Mead  and  stood 
together  in  the  street  called  Veremont  which  had 
brought  them  from  London  and  which  continued  past 
the  Lane,  past  the  last  suburb,  into  the  open  country 
beyond. 

It  was  daylight  at  last  and  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
day-time  had  begun.  Labourers  with  their  lunch  pails 
were  walking  quickly  in  the  chill  air.  An  aproned 
housewife  was  sweeping  the  pavement  in  front  of  her 
dwelling,  and  scolding  her  dog  who  expressed  his  affec¬ 
tion  by  getting  in  the  way  of  her  broom.  The  fresh 
morning  revived  in  Calvar  realization  of  the  necessity 
for  sharp  decision  and  quick  action.  His  recent  exper¬ 
ience  seemed  like  a  nightmare — unbelievably  awful.  But 
the  coincidental  meeting  in  London  had  borne  fruit  in 
personal  responsibility  to  the  public.  Once  more,  Calvar 
was  irked  by  the  indifference  of  his  Hindu  companion, 
who,  at  mention  of  informing  on  Cutler,  merely  smiled 
in  his  characteristic  way. 

“You  have  seen,  Calvar?”  Dhu  said,  “Why  do  you 
insist  on  doing?” 

The  imminence  of  danger  to  the  surrounding  neigh- 
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bourhood,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  of 
darkness  in  London  streets,  should  the  maniac’s  impulse 
suddenly  prove  ungovernable,  were  arguments  of  no 
effect  on  Dhu’s  mind. 

“What  will  you  do,  then?”  the  Hindu  smiled. 

“Return  to  London  and  set  the  authorities  at  work, 
of  course.” 

Dhu  turned  toward  the  huge  red  cylinders  that  rose 
over  the  top  of  Meadow-Mead  in  the  morning  light. 

“And  will  you  prevent  him  from  blowing  that  pile 
of  tin  away?”  he  said  softly  with  a  suggestion  of 
sarcasm.  “What  if  you  had  not  learned  of  his  plan? 
Someone  else  would  then  prevent  it,  maybe — someone 
who  serves  in  a  lesser  way  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  of  society.  Let  this  lesser  man  enjoy  the  privilege 
and  the  pleasure.  You  have  seen,  why  must  you  do?” 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  directed  his  gaze  down 
Veremont.  “It  lies  there ,  Calvar,”  he  said,  nodding 
Southward.  “The  road  that  has  brought  us  from  the 
world’s  Heart  must  take  us  with  it,  to  the  forests  and 
the  rivers  and  the  villages  beyond.  It  goes  straight,  as 
you  see,  past  the  last  houses,  till  the  green  fields  crowd 
close,  and  its  sandy  face  pushes  into  the  sky  ....  We 
do  not  return  to  London,  my  friend  ....  It  has  been 
made  clear  to  me  that  we  must  have  the  dust  of  this 
straight  road  upon  our  feet.” 
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The  Twelve 

Ludwig  Lebedoff,  the  friend  of  Calvar,  the  spiritual 
essence  of  the  Red  Reform,  the  shielded  quarry  whom 
the  British  Secret  Service  have  so  far  been  unable  to 
capture,  sits  now  at  the  end  of  a  large  oval  table,  in  a 
room  of  his  own  house,  presiding  at  a  Council  of  The 
Twelve.  It  is  daylight  outside;  morning  traffic  fills 
Regent  Street;  but  these  intent  persons  have  been 
engaged  in  serious  matters  since  midnight  and  the 
window-blinds  are  still  drawn.  The  corners  of  the 
room  are  obscure,  while  a  cone  of  light  from  a  shaded 
bulb  holds  the  twelve  faces  in  striking  relief ;  haggard, 
gaunt,  bloodless — yet  restrained  keen  eyes;  well-rounded 
foreheads;  not  a  man  of  them  over  five  and  thirty; 
with  a  common  quality  in  each, — the  mental  steel  that 
makes  firm  the  hand  to  the  finishing  of  whatever  task 
it  has  undertaken.  Plere  is  the  storm-centre  of  England’s 
present  unrest.  These  are  the  Unnamed  who  translate 
Lebedoff’s  vibrant  inspiration  into  actual  deeds. 

On  the  table  lie  wide  sheets  of  thin  paper,  bearing 
secret  information;  maps  of  London,  hubbed  at  Charing 
Cross  by  a  bold  wheel  whose  twelve  spokes  divide  the 
Metropolis  into  a  dozen  administrative  districts ;  and 
road  charts  of  the  Home  Counties  whose  subjugation 
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follows  that  of  London.  It  is  hard  to  believe  the 
thoroughness  of  their  organization :  that  these  men  have 
already  arranged  for  the  taking  over  of  England’s 
various  industries  and  pre-allotted  them  to  friendly 
individuals.  An  implement  factory  is  promised  to  the 
brother  of  one  of  the  Twelve.  A  departmental  store  is 
the  future  holding  of  a  butcher  in  Old  Street,  St.  Luke’s. 
The  Underground  Railway  will  fall  to  the  management 
of  an  ardent  Red  who  now  drives  a  Richmond  ’Bus.  The 
skill  of  their  marshalling  is  known  by  official  men,  who 
do  not  know  the  Twelve,  but  who  do  not  regard  them 
lightly. 

The  present  session  was  assured  by  one  of  its 
members,  an  expert  in  Railway  matters,  that  the  strike 
was  almost  an  accomplished  fact.  It  remained  for  the 
Council  to  plan  large  mass-meetings  to  be  held  immed¬ 
iately  after  it.  Lebedoff  pointed  the  advantages  of 
utilizing  labour  meetings  for  their  purpose,  for  in  so 
doing,  the  Reds  would  avoid  attention,  and  could  easily 
succeed  in  “working  in”  their  own  orators.  Every 
massed  gathering  that  could  be  sufficiently  agitated  would 
be  informed  then  and  there,  in  no  equivocal  terms,  of 
the  possibility  of  immediate  revolution;  and,  if  enthus¬ 
iasm  ran  high  enough,  the  willing  pawns  would  be 
conducted  bodily  to  various  depots  to  be  held  in  readiness 
for  the  final  word  of  release. 

Lebedoff  was  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
Labour  meetings  as  the  key  to  the  Revolution :  “In  the 
various  halls  where  Union  Leaders  are  sure  to  gather 
their  flocks,  lies  our  greatest  opportunity  of  adding  ‘the 
one  drachm  more’  of  influence  required  to  determine  the 
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quavering  balances  in  our  favour.  Animosity  toward 
Capital  and  Government  will  then  be  at  red  heat;  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  orators  to  make  it  a  white  heat,  until 
the  demand  for  arms  shall  seem  to  come  from  the 
breasts  of  Labour.  The  Union  Heads,  themselves,  will 
be  inspired  to  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms,  yet  it  is 
essential  that  we  have  immediate  representation  on  those 
Hall  platforms/’ 

Lebedoff  glanced  round  the  table. 

“It  is  so  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  our 
plans,  that  I  shall  appoint  one  of  you  to  superintend 
the  matter.”  His  glance  rested  on  a  short,  thick-set 
individual  of  heavy  jaw,  bald  pate,  and  ambushed  eyes 
.  .  .  .  “You,  Gartner,  will  make  all  arrangements  for 
our  orators  to  be  admitted  to  the  various  halls,”  he 
continued.  “And,  furthermore,  you  will  be  expected 
personally  to  address  the  biggest  of  the  mass-meetings — 
that  in  the  Albert  Hall.  We  have  firm  confidence  in 
your  proven  powers  of  rhetoric,  and  you  must  realize 
that  upon  the  action  of  the  Albert  Hall  depends  our 
whole  success.” 

Gartner  accepted  with  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head, 
and  Lebedoflf  passed  on  to  the  question  of  munitions. 

“Each  District  Executive  is  responsible  for  the 
condition  and  safety  of  our  arsenals — and  while  I  think 
of  it — the  arsenal  at  Meadow-Mead  is  unsafe  owing  to 
the  insanity  of  its  keeper,  the  man  named  Cutler.  Now, 
the  best  solution  of  this  matter  is  to  apprehend  this 
madman  before  he  causes  us  trouble.  I  suggest  that  he 
be  locked  in  my  cellar  until  the  Revolution  is  over.” 

“Do  away  with  him  entirely,”  interrupted  a  lean- 
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faced  man,  named  Veneview.  “Meadow-Mead’s  in  my 
district  and  he’s  a  dangerous  irresponsible.” 

The  balance  of  opinion  was  tangibly  against  Lebe- 
doff’s  more  merciful  suggestion.  A  wave  of  opposition 
to  his  often-criticised  leniency  was  brought  to  a  head 
by  this  case  in  point.  Lebedoff  was  conscious  of  the 
attitude  of  the  table  and  was  about  to  smooth  over  the 
situation,  when  something  happened. 

A  loud  knock  at  the  door ! 

As  if  at  a  command  the  shadows  sharpened  simul¬ 
taneously  under  the  twelve  brows, — a  pause, — then  a 
helter-skelter  of  papers  from  the  table  left  its  surface 
bare.  Friends  always  entered  the  room  without  knock¬ 
ing.  The  ever-present  fear  of  the  outlaw  reigned  for 
one  tense  moment,  as  several  hands  reached  stealthily  for 
cold  metal  things. 

The  poiseful  leader  was  on  his  feet  cautioning  them ; 
there  might  be  no  reason  for  alarm.  He  looked  at  his 
watch — it  was  eight  o’clock — it  might  possibly  be  an 
emissary  with  news. 

“Come  in,”  he  invited  in  a  steady  voice,  as  all  eyes 
turned  toward  the  door. 

A  familiar  horse-shoe  scar  saved  the  intruder’s  face 
from  a  volley  of  eager  metal  levelled  from  concealed 
angles.  As  he  entered  and  was  recognized  the  tense 
hands  relaxed  their  grip  on  unseen  weapons. 

The  visitor  sensed  their  apprehensive  quiet. 

“It’s  only  J.  B.  Cutler,”  he  explained. 

“Why  do  you  interrupt  us?”  demanded  Lebedoff. 

Cutler,  feeling  the  Russian’s  unsympathetic  attitude, 
turned  to  the  others : 
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“Reckon  you’ll  all  say  I  had  a  right  to  interrupt, 
when  I  give  you  some  news !” 

“News — what?”  asked  Lebedofif  coolly. 

The  attention  of  the  Twelve  was  held  by  Cutler’s 
story  of  the  early  morning  adventure.  He  told  them 
of  the  two  strangers  who  had  deceived  him  in  the  street, 
of  their  journey  to  Meadow-Mead  and  what  had  taken 
place  there.  He  had  allowed  the  “pale-faced  stranger” 
to  leave  the  cottage  first,  remaining  behind  a  few 
moments  to  ensure  that  the  maps  and  bombs  and  rifles 
were  safely  hidden  away.  On  coming  forth,  later,  he 
had  been  surprised  at  not  seeing  the  two  men.  He 
walked  quickly  to  Veremont  Street  in  search,  but  failed 
to  find  them.  On  returning  to  arouse  the  sleeping  driver 
he  had  been  further  mystified  at  finding  the  motor-car 
deserted  and  the  driver  nowhere  in  sight.  Cutler  im¬ 
mediately  operated  the  car  himself,  driving  rapidly  back 
to  London,  scouring  every  street  “right  to  the  spot 
where  they  first  got  into  the  car.” 

The  interest  of  his  audience  quickened  at  Cutler’s 
final  self-defensive  references  to  the  “pale-faced 
stranger.” 

“He’s  the  same  bloke  what  came  up  ’ere  to  see  Mister 
Lebedoff,  only  two  nights  ago.  Soon’s  I  recognized  him 
I  says  to  myself,  ‘He’s  all  right — he’s  a  friend  of  the 
Russian’s — I’ll  take  him  on.’  But  here’s  what  I  wants 
to  know,  my  hearties — if  he’s  a  friend  of  Mister  Lebe- 
dofif’s  why  didn’t  he  wait  for  me,  if  he  was  on  the 
level  ?” 

Lebedoff’s  position  of  leadership  was  continually 
under  criticism  by  the  Twelve.  He  held  the  post  by  a 
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practice  of  constantly  explaining  misunderstandings  as 
they  arose.  No  leader,  however  astute,  would  have 
been  free  from  the  petty  misgivings  and  suspicions  which 
came  easily  to  the  tensed  minds  of  his  lieutenants.  His 
reply  to  Cutler,  at  this  juncture,  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  seeming  to  confirm  the  latter’s  veiled  insinuation : 

“The  stranger’s  name  is  Calvar,”  said  Lebedoff,  “He 
was  my  friend  till  two  days  ago,  now  he  is  our  enemy. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  him ;  but  something  quite 
beyond  reason  tells  me  that  he  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  whole  Secret  Service  put  together.” 

“Why  was  he  allowed  to  come  here  two  nights  ago?” 
demanded  Veneview. 

“Because  I  had  hoped  he  would  cast  his  lot  with  us.” 

“But  he  has  proven  himself  an  enemy,”  continued 
the  other,  “He  has  discovered  Meadow-mead.  Was  it 
not  recklessness  to  invite  him  here,  Lebedoff?” 

The  latter  pondered  a  moment,  then  turned  to  Cutler : 
“You  say  the  driver  had  disappeared  when  you  came 
from  the  cottage?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is  there  any  reason  why  the  driver  should  have  gone 
in  such  a  fashion?”  he  cross-questioned. 

“No,”  interrupted  the  lean  faced  Veneview,  “unless 
he  was  in  the  game  with  Calvar.” 

Lebedoff  disregarded  the  remark  and  continued  his 
examination  of  the  madman:  “Did  you  ever  see  this 
driver  before?” 

“No.” 

“Was  he  the  one  you  expected  to  pick  you  up  ?” 

“No.” 
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“How  was  he  dressed?” 

“Gray  suit,  cuffs,  collar  and  all — no  driver,  I’ll  say!” 

“Could  you  describe  his  face?” 

Cutler  reflected.  “Thin — and  sort  o’  askin’  for 
trouble !” 

Lebedoff  took  from  his  pocket  a  memorandum-book 
and  selected  a  snap-shot  photograph.  He  walked  close 
to  Cutler  and  held  it  for  the  latter’s  inspection. 

“Is  that  your  man?” 

Cutler  looked  from  the  picture  to  Lebedoff : 

“No  doubt  about  it, — that’s  him!” 

The  Russian  replaced  the  photograph,  and  returned 
to  his  chair.  There  was  impatience  in  his  face  as  he 
viewed  the  expectant  Twelve:  “If  you  gentlemen  wish 
me  to  continue  as  your  Leader,  I  shall  do  so, — but  I 
insist  that  you  do  not  allow  your  weather-vane  confidence 
to  vary  with  every  chance  breeze  ....  You,  Hoffman, 
seize  this  man  at  once  and  take  him  to  the  cellars !” 

The  note  of  command  in  Lebedoff’s  voice  precluded 
delay.  Hoffman  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  by  a  skillful 
Japanese  movement  put  the  expostulating  madman  at 
his  mercy.  With  one  handkerchief  he  gagged  him, 
secured  his  hands  with  another  and  marched  him  from 
the  room. 

When  they  had  gone,  Lebedoff  gave  his  own  version 
of  Cutler’s  adventure : 

“Doctor  Calvar  must  have  left  his  apartments  early 
this  morning.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  foreigner,  who, 
from  Cutler’s  description,  was  probably  Calvar’s  Hindu 
servant.  You  may  all  be  sure  that  Calvar’s  movement 
was  covered,  for  I  had  detailed  our  trusted  agent, 
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Darragh,  to  follow  the  young  surgeon  from  this  house 
two  nights  ago.  Darragh  reported  yesterday  on  Calvar’s 
activities,  stating  that  he  had  gone  to  Chislehurst  the 
same  night  to  call  on  Thorne  Murray.  He  was  back  in 
New  Burlington  Street  yesterday  and  retired  at  mid¬ 
night.  The  rest  of  the  story  I  can  merely  conjecture  .  . 
.  .  Calvar  starts  out  early  this  morning,  having  got  wind 
of  Cutler’s  mission ;  he  is  shadowed  by  Darragh,  who 
intercepts  our  driver,  plays  the  role  of  chauffeur  himself, 
and,  for  some  reason  drives  them  to  Meadow-Mead. 
When  Calvar  attempts  to  leave  Meadow-Mead,  Darragh 

naturally  leaves,  too,  in  order  to  follow  him . 

Darragh’s  instructions  were  to  keep  the  strictest  watch 
on  Calvar  but  to  do  him  no  bodily  injury.” 

“Why  not?”  demanded  one  of  the  Twelve. 

Lebedoff  froze  the  speaker.  “Am  I  to  be  dictated 
to?”  he  asked  furiously. 

The  leader’s  exposition  of  Cutler’s  story  had  made 
so  favourable  an  impression  with  his  listeners  that  their 
sympathy  soon  drowned  out  the  one  dissenting  voice. 

When  Hoffman  returned  he  had  a  letter  in  his  hand : 
“A  messenger  brought  this  moment  ago,  Lebedoff !” 

The  Russian  examined  the  writing  on  the  envelope. 

“It’s  word  from  Darragh,”  he  said,  opening  the  letter 
and  reading: 

“Following  my  Doctor’s  orders,  am  forced  to 
take  a  little  vacation  in  the  country.  You  will  hear 
from  me  again  soon.” 

For  a  moment  Lebedoff  was  puzzled,  but  presently 
smiled :  “Calvar  evidently  suspects  that  he  is  shadowed 
and  is  making  a  detour  outside  London  ....  We  may 
safely  leave  him  to  Darragh.” 
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Letters  From  Darragh 

When  the  Council  of  Twelve  had  finished  their  session 
and  dispersed,  Lebedoff  repaired  to  the  music  room  and 
found  Panna  weaving  at  her  loom.  The  strenuous  night 
had  told  upon  his  weak  body  and  he  sank  wearily  into  a 
deep  chair. 

Panna  stood  behind  him  as  he  sipped  coffee,  pressing 
her  comforting  hands  on  his  hot  brow.  It  was  this 
woman-love  that  kept  the  frail  life  of  him  from  extinc¬ 
tion.  Words  were  poor  vehicles  between  them.  The 
hands  meant  more  with  their  gentle  touch;  but  perhaps 
even  they  were  unable  to  smooth  one  furrow  that  Panna 
saw  and  wondered  at. 

“We  have  been  together,  Ludwig,  through  heavy 
months,”  she  said  in  her  deep,  pleasant  tones.  When 
alone  together  they  always  spoke  their  mother  tongue. 
“What’s  the  thing,  my  Soldier,  that  I  am  unable  to  take 
from  you?” 

He  mused  long  before  replying.  He  had  told  the 
Twelve  it  was  something  quite  beyond  reason ;  he  knew — 
with  his  brain — that  one  man,  commencing  opposing 
efforts  at  so  late  an  hour,  could  not  possibly  make  much 
difference  to  his  plans.  At  length  he  smiled  into  her  face : 
“You  are  my  life,  Panna,”  he  said  softly,  “With  you,  1 
cannot  ever  fail.” 
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Late  in  the  evening  a  messenger  came  with  further 
word  from  Darragh.  Lebedoff’s  first  impulse  was  to  smile 
when  he  read  the  letter,  written  in  Darragh’s  char¬ 
acteristic  vein : 

To  M.  Lebedoff, 

Piano  Virtuoso. 

“My  dear  Master. — 

“I  did  not  expect  when  last  I  wrote  to  you  that 
my  vacation  would  take  me  so  far  from  London. 
My  proverbial  tendencies  toward  pedestrian  travel 
have  asserted  themselves  again,  perforce.  I  am 
tea-ing  now  at  Mrs.  Flanger’s  Roadside  Inn.  She 
tells  me  London  is  a  score  of  miles  behind,  but  my 
feet  discredit  the  estimate.  I  would  have  said  at 
least  fifty.  All  day  I  have  been  breathing  the  fault¬ 
less  atmosphere  of  Surrey, — a  proper  rejuvenation, 
you’ll  concede, — and  getting  a  few  of  the  cob-webs 
out  of  my  brain.  Even  yet  I  am  not  quite  clear  on 
certain  matters,  to  wit,  why  men  should  walk  when 
it  is  so  much  less  fatiguing  to  ride.  Why  leave 
London  at  all?  London  is  the  centre  of  interest, 
surely.  On  beholding  the  wanderers,  I  feel  like  the 
Biblical  person  who  asked :  ‘What  came  ye  out  for 
to  see,  a  reed  shaken  by  the  wind?’  Evidently  they 
are  seeing  nothing  more  satisfying  than  that. 

“Personally  I’m  revelling  in  the  journey.  My 
well-established  manner  with  women  continues  to 
serve  me  in  rural  districts.  I  made  love  to  a  winsome 
bar- maid  at  Bentleigh  and  stood  her  a  bottle  of  ’76 
Beaujolais,  rare  stuff !  (I  mean  the  wine,  of  course). 
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Her  garrulous  mood  led  to  personal  remarks  about 
myself  and  other  pedestrians.  I  was  the  kind  of 
traveller  she  really  doted  upon ;  she  could  scarcely 
penetrate  the  reserve  of  two  others  who  had  eaten 
lunch  in  absolute  silence,  just  previous  to  my 
arrival ;  then  had  ordered  tea  instead  of  wine  and 
even  failed  to  notice  the  feminine  charms  which  all 
guests  at  the  Royal  Oak  invariably  remark. 

“Mrs.  Flanger  is  now  pouring  me  a  choice  blend, 
in  this  delightful,  unknown  little  place.  The  place 
is  called  (let  me  see!) — a  man  once  rode  through 
these  fields,  so  Mrs.  Flanger  says,  and  espied  the 
new  Public  House  one  day  after  it  was  built;  the  man 
was  a  squire  from  a  neighbouring  village  and  he 
permitted  his  mount  to  chew  grass  for  a  moment  as 
he  gazed  at  the  Pub.,  and  remarked  for  posterity — 
‘Something  new  in  the  fields !’  Hence  the  place  is 
called  ‘Newinfields!’  Mrs.  Flanger  gave  me  the 
long-lost-brother  kind  of  welcome  when  I  got  here. 
It’s  not  every  day  that  Newinfields  can  boast  three 
guests.  The  other  two,  she  says,  were  silent  as  they 
took  their  tea ;  and  afterwards  wandered  on  South¬ 
ward.  It  looks  like  the  most  pleasant  road  for  me, 
also. 

“The  man  who  gives  you  this  letter  is  a  friend. 

“Serenely  thine, 

Patrick  Darragh.” 

Lebedofif’s  mystification  at  Calvar’s  action  robbed  his 
first  impulse  of  much  of  its  satisfaction.  If  Calvar  were 
bent  on  a  pleasure  journey,  then  Lebedoff  would  have 
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felt  reassured.  But  Calvar  not  being  the  kind  of  man 
to  walk  away  from  trouble,  Lebedoff  ransacked  his 
brain  for  some  explanation  of  the  young  surgeon’s 
Southward  trip.  If  all  the  Russian’s  enemies  would 
leave  London  in  a  similar  manner,  it  might  bring  relief 
to  his  strained  strategy.  Yet  the  very  oddness  of  Calvar’s 
move,  inspired  apprehension. 

“Why  should  you  dwell  so  much  upon  this  man?” 
Panna  asked  him  that  evening. 

“Because  he  is  the  one  man  I  do  not  understand,” 
Lebedoff  replied.  “My  first  notion  is  to  despise  his 
efforts — yet  every  great  movement  that  has  ever  failed, 
could  blame  for  its  failure,  not  the  big  obvious  forces  of 
opposition,  but  some  insignificant  factor  that  was  not 
considered  worth  reckoning  with  ....  ‘The  stone  that 
the  builders  rejected’  you  remember?  I  am  wondering 
if  this  man  can  draw  his  circle  around  my  circle  .  .  .  ” 

“You  are  tired,  my  Soldier  ....  what  can  he  do  to 
stop  the  Railway  Strike?  Four  days  left  him  ....  and 
he  spends  them  holidaying !  What  can  he  do  to  spoil  our 
Great  Movement,  once  the  strike  is  declared.  Pooh ! — 
even  if  he  were  in  London,  he  is  just  one  man — we  have 
our  thousands !” 

The  next  day  passed  without  further  word  from 
Darragh.  Lebedoff,  busy  with  a  hundred  details  of 
preparations,  had  almost  forgotten  Calvar,  when  a  letter 
was  brought  him,  late  at  night,  by  a  man  who  made  it 
clear  he  was  friendly,  and  had  promised  Darragh  to 
deliver  it.  The  Russian  tore  it  open  eagerly: 

“My  incomparable  Master,”  it  began,  “Enthusiasm 
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for  original  artistic  feeling  has,  as  you  are  aware, 
frequently  led  me  far  afield  from  the  beaten  track  in 
matters  musical, — and  I  have  been  duly  rewarded. 
This  time,  however,  my  desire  to  develop  tempera¬ 
ment  has  led  me  into  forsaken  by-paths,  into  marshes, 
into  sunsets  and  sunrises,  into  cold  nights  under  the 
stars,  and  so  forth ! — and  has  unfortunately  resulted 
in  my  contracting  a  cough,  without  the  doctor  being 
near  enough  to  prescribe  for  me.  Had  I  preconceived 
the  deprivations  of  this  journey  by  foot,  I  should 
have  sacrificed  the  aesthetic  to  that  homely  sense  of 
virtue  which  insists  on  a  bed  at  night.  I  slept  in  a 
garnered  wheat  field  under  hawthorn  hedges, 
delightfully  employed  at  times  counting  the  stars, 
when  my  jaws  didn’t  shiver  too  much.  At  other 
times  I  heard  the  voices  of  presences  near  me  that 
seemed  to  strike  upon  my  ears  with  inarticulate 
sounds  ....  From  my  letter,  would  you  consider 
I  was  developing  a  temperament? — or  bronchitis? 

“  ‘At  morn’  (poet’s  license  again)  I  beheld  two 
shadowy  figures  emerging  from  my  stubble  field. 
This,  too,  may  have  been  a  chimera  of  my  over¬ 
wrought  temperament  but  I  pursued  the  spectres ; 
and,  altering  my  appearance  slightly,  I  presently 
overtook  and  addressed  them : 

“  ‘Pardon  me,  but  can  you  tell  me,  sir,  the  way 
to  Canterbury?’  I  asked. 

They  were  sorry,  but  had  to  admit  inability. 

“  ‘Going  far?’  I  continued  ofif-handedly. 

“This  question  did  not  seem  intelligible  to  them 
and  they  left  me  standing  in  the  road  watching  them 
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disappear  in  the  morning  haze  that  covered  the 
country-side. 

“To  be  more  serious,  M.  Lebedoff,  I  am  really 
enjoying  my  rural  game  of  solitaire.  I  have  walked 
twenty-five  miles  today,  which  brings  me  just  twenty- 
five  miles  nearer  the  place  I  am  going  to. 

“Your  devoted  pupil, 
“Patrick  D.” 

Thirty-six  hours  elapsed  before  another  communica¬ 
tion  was  received.  It  had  been  written  on  the  evening  of 
Darragh’s  third  day  afield. 

» 

“I  fear,”  he  apologized,  “that  my  letters  are 
nearly  as  interesting  as  those  of  a  self-made  husband 
to  his  wife,  and  possibly  as  instructive.  During  this 
third  day  I  have  still  pursued  my  fugitive  will-o’-the- 
wisps.  In  an  Inn  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  I 
booked  a  room  last  night,  but  was  disturbed  by 
loquacity  nearby.  Through  a  knot-hole  in  the  wall, 
what  absorbing  spectacles  have  been  beheld !  Two 
strangers  at  loggerheads !  One  of  them  a  doctor, 
disagreeing  with  his  sunkist  companion  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  present  undertaking,  although,  God 
help  my  wits !  I  naturally  had  no  idea  what  that 
was.  The  hackneyed  conceit  of  BED  won  favour 
eventually  with  the  dusky  individual — but  the  other 
did  not  even  undress.  He  descended  to  the  first  floor, 
a  thoughtless  action,  necessitating  your  pupil  doing 
a  cinema  stunt  through  the  casement  window.  I 
registered  considerable  wrath,  then  got  a  peep  at 
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him  through  a  lower  window.  From  a  table  he  picked 
up  one  of  Northcliffe’s  Daily  Grouches,  read  it 
through  at  least  three  times,  and  finally  tossed  it 
aside.  Then  he  sat  pondering  for  an  hour,  scarcely 
turning  his  head.  Emboldened  by  this  preliminary 
contemplation,  he  took  out  a  pen  and  wrote  steadily 
for  fifteen  minutes.  The  manuscript  was  folded  into 
an  envelope  and  addressed  to  one  “Miss  Mary 
Durand,  Kensington,  London,”  as  I  found  out  next 
day  from  the  blotter  he  had  used.  I  shall  never 
know  what  he  wrote,  because  he  burned  the  letter, 
and  took  a  stroll  in  the  garden.  He  has  a  regular 
flair  for  nocturnal  nature-study — and  evidently  as 
much  morbid  temperament  as  myself.  If  these 
fellows  only  knew  how  they  disturbed  my  rest ! 

“Well,  it’s  been  the  same  original  stunt  all  day 
today — sore  feet,  little  grub,  leagues  of  dusty  road. 
But  thank  God  I  landed  up  against  the  South  Coast 
to-night  at  sunset. 

“I  left  my  will-o'-the-wisps  in  a  trance  of  sun- 
worship  on  the  cliffs  above  the  town.  Fm  down  here 
at  a  pension  in  Narrowgate — and  I  suppose  they’ll 
be  down  as  soon  as  the  sun  gets  through. 

“And  now,  my  incomparable  Master,  seeing  that 
this  place  marks  the  limit  of  land  in  one  direction  at 
least,  I  am  anticipating  a  little  rest,  provided  they 
don’t  purchase  water-wings.  More  anon. 

P.  D.” 
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The  Cliffs  of  Narrowgate 

When  Mary  Durand  drew  away  from  Calvar  in  front 
of  her  home  on  the  night  of  their  meeting,  she  walked 
quickly  to  her  own  rooms,  finding  it  necessary  to  exercise 
great  self-control  against  a  new  rebellious  mood.  Rife 
was  denying  her  its  greatest  good.  Her  heart  remained 
behind  with  Calvar. 

From  a  darkened  corner  of  her  window  she  gazed 
long  at  the  lights  in  the  street,  asking  herself  hard  ques¬ 
tions,  but  attempting  to  answer  none  of  them.  For  years 
she  had  been  conscious  of  a  strong  attraction  to  Calvar, 
but  she  had  subjugated  it  to  the  accepted  duty  of  her 
life;  the  care  of  her  father.  In  earlier  years  she  had 
almost  shrunk  from  meeting  the  young  medical  student, 
being  too  conscious  of  the  influence  he  exerted  upon  her, 
holding  always  to  her  unselfish  devotion  to  her  father. 
It  had  been  her  mother’s  last  injunction  that  Mary  should 
make  the  home  bright,  after  she  had  gone  from  it;  and 
Mary  instinctively  feared  any  emotion  that  promised  to 
detract  from  her  filial  tenderness. 

But  although  during  the  past  years  she  had  found 
comfort  in  her  duty,  there  was  the  subconscious  know¬ 
ledge  that  a  part  of  her  being  was  denied  its  rightful 
scope.  Calvar  had  remained  the  one  man  who  stood  out 
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distinctly  among  the  many  she  knew.  She  had  easily 
learned  that  others  were  attracted  by  her.  But  her 
coolness  toward  them  all  came  not  from  vanity  but  rather 
from  a  secret  hoarding  of  her  favours  for  one  upon 
whom  she  could  never  bestow  them. 

Her  regard  for  Calvar  had  lain  dimly  in  her 
consciousness  until  the  past  two  weeks  when  occasional 
meetings  with  him  stirred  it  to  a  more  immediate  aware¬ 
ness.  The  prospect  of  moving  from  London  brought  a 
sense  of  the  parting  of  the  ways.  She  had  to  be  willing 
to  submit,  but  began  to  feel  the  waste  of  riches  treasured 
in  her  heart.  An  elemental  faculty  of  justice  craved  that 
at  least  Calvar  might  know  how  true  to  him,  unawares, 
she  had  remained. 

Confession,  on  this  strange  night,  had  satisfied  her. 
Mary  Durand  was  conventional  in  everything  where  her 
heart  had  little  part ;  but  when  her  nature  was  stirred,  she 
was  never  hindered  by  the  rules  of  a  calculating  world. 
The  declarations  of  other  men,  their  attempts  at  friend¬ 
ship,  she  received  in  a  strictly  formal  way.  But  the  man, 
who  had  never  even  presumed — she  would  go  to  him 
and  tell  him  all,  with  the  fervour  of  a  justice  that 
demanded  expression.  And  her  confession  had  deepened 
her  passion,  until  now  as  she  sat  by  the  darkened  window, 
she  was  giving  it  a  name.  It  seemed  impossible  that  it 
could  be  wrong  to  feel  toward  Calvar  as  she  did.  She 
could  accept  no  blame  for  the  new  confusing  factor  that 
seemed  to  nullify,  by  its  own  irresistible  force,  all  that 
previously  had  been  happiness.  It  had  not  been  her 
privilege  to  choose.  No  law  controlled  this  superlative 
love  that  came  like  all  life’s  wonders — unhid. 
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Even  when  she  had  first  seen  Calvar  she  had  been 
thrilled.  His  face,  his  figure,  his  manner,  spoke  to  her 
of  things  removed  from  life  as  she  had  known  it,  and 
she  knew  that  he  was  brave  and  clean  and  manly.  Each 
sight  of  him  brought  a  sense  of  new  colours — the  purples 
and  the  golds  of  a  fuller  existence. 

During  the  long  weeks  of  suppression  she  began  to 
find  a  new  rugged  joy  in  self-abnegation.  Could  she 
have  confessed  to  her  father  the  thing  in  which  she  felt 
so  guiltless,  mental  rest  might  have  been  hers.  But  she 
so  thoroughly  knew  her  father’s  almost  selfish  proprietor¬ 
ship,  that  pity  withheld  the  words;  and,  too,  jealous 
guardianship  of  suffering  claimed  all  the  beauty  of  the 
pain. 

The  church  held  out  its  consolations  to  her.  She 
prayed  that  the  Thing  which  had  come  upon  her  might 
be  removed.  In  pure  supplication  she  knew  her  own 
willingness  to  surrender  it  all,  with  its  promise  of  wonder. 
But  in  the  silence  of  the  cathedral’s  transepts — past  the 
trammels  of  Earth — even  the  holy  symbols  were  full  of 
the  suggestion  of  Calvar’s  face  .... 

She  was  glad  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  London  and 
of  living  for  a  few  days  at  her  aunt’s  cottage  in  Narrow- 
gate.  The  memory  of  Narrowgate  filled  her  mind  with 
strange,  idealized  pictures  of  its  landscape — the  severe 
coast  line,  the  high  cliffs  of  granite,  the  gravel  shore 
beneath  them  that  dipped  its  treacherous  arm  under  the 
shallow  sound  to  reveal  its  knuckled  hand  in  the  reefs  to 
seaward.  And  when  she  came  to  the  place,  she  found 
just  the  austere  solitude  she  had  longed  for.  The  spirit 
of  Narrowgate  wooed  the  limitless  grief  within  her. 
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She  knew,  in  those  lonely  days  of  wandering  among 
grateful  rocks,  and  of  listening  to  the  monotonous  dirge 
of  the  tide,  that  each  regular  throb  of  the  waves  marked, 
like  a  clepsydra,  the  hours  advancing,  closer  to  the  final 
moment  when  courage  must  write  “Finis”  over  the  brief 
records  of  her  love.  Unpropitious  Fate  would  not  permit 
continuance  of  the  joy  to  which  she  relinquished  right. 

Distance  separated  her  from  the  man  about  whom 
the  imagery  of  her  mind  congregated  wordless  gifts.  At 
their  last  leave-taking,  his  face  had  shone  with  the  strange 
belief  she  loved  to  reflect  upon.  “In  the  fullness  of  time,” 
he  had  said,  “When  the  gods  will,  I  shall  come  to  you.” 
Perhaps,  she  thought,  it  was  injustice  to  herself  not  to 
have  told  him  her  destination.  Would  not  the  gods  have 
permitted  one  last  hour  together? 

But  as  she  sat,  of  an  evening,  on  the  high  rocks, 
unconscious  of  the  splendour  her  face  was  taking  from 
the  crimson  West,  she  began  reading  the  grim  philosophy 
of  suns  and  of  all  things  that  set,  and  moving  nearer  to 
the  unwelcome  hour  of  renunciation.  She  would  have 
given  life  itself,  just  then,  for  one  more  meeting  with 
Calvar — a  last  tryst,  in  which  time  and  the  despised 
things  of  time  might  melt  before  their  rapture  unashamed. 
She  was  conscious  of  a  numbness  in  her  brain,  induced 
by  these  days  of  weary  groping,  and  knew  that  it  was  best 
to  renounce,  at  last. 

She  would  renounce, — but,  even  yet,  there  must  be  a 
final  hour  of  solitary  glorying.  Between  the  high  cliffs 
and  the  treacherous  reefs  below  her  many  a  ship  had 
found  a  grave ;  and  she  thought  of  her  love  for  Calvar 
as  a  white-winged  schooner  that  would  be  allowed  one 
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more  graceful  tack  through  the  narrows  before  she  wil¬ 
fully  steered  it  to  its  death. 

The  tide  had  not  yet  risen.  A  long  barrier  of  ribbed 
sand  stretched  uncovered  from  the  mainland  to  a  jutting 
mass  of  rock  beyond  ....  Only  Mary  Durand’s  eyes 
saw,  as  she  leaned  forward,  the  phantom  ship  careering 
swiftly,  beautifully,  up  the  waters  of  the  sound,  in  line 
for  the  exposed  sea-bottom.  There  was  no  cruelty  in  her 
heart,  but  rather  an  ocean  of  loyalty  to  the  love  she  was 
trying  to  kill  .... 

Her  mood  was  suddenly  disturbed,  not  by  any 
impression  of  the  senses,  but  by  an  imperious  instinct  to 
turn  her  head.  She  looked  behind  her,  up  the  rocks.  She 
shuddered,  afraid,  at  the  witness  of  her  eyes.  The  dusky, 
oriental  countenance  of  one  whom  she  had  seen  in  New 
Burlington  Street  grew  before  her  vision.  She  must  be 
dreaming,  she  thought,  but  if  so,  it  was  a  vivid  dream  of 
the  Hindu  servant.  Presently  as  she  gazed,  spellbound, 
he  recognized  her  and  smiled  as  only  a  Hindu  can  smile 
at  a  miracle. 

Automatically  she  raised  herself  and  climbed  toward 
him.  As  dream-figures  usually  act,  Dhu  Singh  melted 
away  into  the  enveloping  purple  shadow  of  the  rocks.  He 
made  no  sound — it  was  all  noiseless.  Her  head  reeled, 
but  she  climbed  the  steep  slope  to  the  ledge  where  he  had 
been  standing.  When  she  pulled  herself  up  on  the  flat 
rock,  she  cast  one  look  at  a  man  seated  in  front  of  her, — 
then,  with  sudden  realization  of  her  own  stark  madness, 
dropped  to  her  knees  and  wept. 
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The  End  of  the  Road 

The  eveening  of  the  third  day  of  Calvar’s  pilgrimage 
brought  him  with  Akali  to  the  sheer  edge  of  England, 
where,  from  high  cliffs,  they  looked  down  upon  the  sea 
and  upon  a  small  village  nestled  close  to  their  feet.  The 
low  sun,  a  quivering  sphere  of  liquid  crimson,  painted  the 
jutting  face  of  the  cliffs  with  a  softening  glory.  To 
seaward  lay  a  dim  line  of  reefs  against  whose  outer 
barriers  the  growing  tide  pushed  whitening  fingers.  Sea¬ 
gulls  rose  from  the  waters  to  make  white  circles  in  the 
air,  or  scurried  against  the  engulfing  splendour  in  the 
west,  wings  dripping  sunset. 

Calvar  stood  erect  and  breathed  deep  the  cool  salt 
tang  of  the  breeze. 

“Our  journey  is  ended,  Akali,”  he  said,  “and  not  too 
soon.  To-morrow  if  I  can  find  a  train  in  the  wilderness 
I  shall  return  to  London  ....  What  do  I  think  now  of 
our  journey?  ....  That  it  was  good  for  us  to  travel 
together.  Possibly  Pve  proved  myself  as  strong  in  the 
legs  as  your  much-vaunted  Sannyasi,  but,  don’t  you  think, 
if  you  are  frank  with  yourself,  that  your  psychic  ‘hunch’ 
has  deceived  you  this  time  ?” 

Akali’s  face,  as  he  turned  from  the  sunset,  wore  a 
seriousness  that  contrasted  with  the  gentle  cynicism  of 
Calvar’s. 
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“You  are  not  a  true  Hindu,  my  friend,”  he  said. 
“You  are  like  the  West  that  gave  you  birth  and  nurtured 
you.  The  West  demands  results  and  proofs — but  the 
East  is  willing  to  be  patient  until  the  purpose  is  revealed.” 

Akali  smiled  his  pity  for  the  materialism  of  the 
Occident:  “When  you  and  I  stood  in  Veremont  Street,” 
he  continued,  “I  saw  it  all,  clearly,  with  vision  that  cannot 
err.  I  saw  the  road  we  should  take,  and  felt  the  assurance 
of  the  wondrous  thing  that  would  finally  come  to  us  .  .  . 
We  have  been  patient  on  the  way,  saying  nothing,  follow¬ 
ing  the  gleam  ....  Why  will  you  not  wait  a  little  longer, 
my  friend?” 

Calvar  placed  his  hand  gently  on  his  servant’s 
shoulder;  “You’re  a  good  fellow,  Akali,”  he  smiled.  “I 
like  your  mysticism  tremendously;  and  you’re  a  good 
doctor,  if  you  knew  it  .  .  .  .  I’ve  got  to  thank  you  for 
persuading  me  to  take  a  little  holiday  .  .  .  But  don’t  try 
to  make  it  out  as  being  more  than  that,  just  a  holiday.” 

“But  I  would  not  have  taken  you  on  a  holiday,  Calvar, 
when  I  know  your  thoughts  are  in  London,  when  I  know 
your  place  is  there,  too.” 

“You  know  so  much?”  Calvar’s  face  was  serious 
again. 

“Yes — and  more.  I  know  that  you  wish  good  to  men, 
and  that  there  is  not  even  a  little  bit  of  selfishness  in  this 
one  wish  of  yours.  You  have  other  desires  that  are 
extremely  selfish.  But  this  wish  is  pure  like  a  rare 
diamond;  it  is  the  effectual  karma  that  wins  you  merit.” 

If  Akali  had  been  merely  a  fabled  mentor,  an  ideal 
presence,  instead  of  a  man  in  the  flesh,  he  could  not 
better  have  reached  a  responsive  depth  in  Calvar’s  nature 
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whose  existence  even  Calvar  himself  had  not  fully  realized 
until  it  was  touched. 

“There  is  something  amusing,  my  friend,  in  your 
present  ambition,”  continued  the  Hindu.  “What  could  be 
so  ridiculous  and  so  divine — as  your  desire?  ....  It  is 
too  big  to  be  said  in  words.  You  hold  the  dark  globe  in 
your  hands  and  you  gaze  and  yearn  toward  the  lighted 
stars,  wishing  that  this  poor  planet  might  glow  like  them.” 
His  smile  grew  into  a  little  laugh.  “Some  men  would 
say  you  were  crazy !” 

“Perhaps  they  would  be  right,  Akali.  What  business 
have  I,  an  experimentalist,  leaving  my  retorts  and  test- 
tubes,  and  taking  the  world  as  my  subject?” 

“Yes,”  nodded  the  Hindu.  “What  business  have  you 
trying,  single-handed,  to  stop  the  storm  that  a  thousand 
men  have  planned?  It  is  divine,  my  friend.” 

Calvar’s  eyes  narrowed  slightly  as  he  again  put  his 
hand  on  Akali’s  shoulder :  “It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,”  he 
said.  “I  naturally  loathe  to  see  London  and  then  England 
plunged  into  a  revolution ;  and  I  know  it  will  come  unless 
those  who  are  aware  of  its  coming  try  to  stop  it.  I  fancy 
more  of  it  has  been  made  known  to  me  personally,  than 
to  others,  for  who  else  has  had  the  privilege  of  talking 
with  the  leaders  of  both  sides?  Talking  intimately  with 
them,  and  seeing  the  delusion  that  is  common  to  both? 

I  am  ready  to  do  anything — but  what  can  I  do?” 

Calvar  seated  himself  on  a  rock  and  gazed  at  the 
scarf  of  purple  haze  that  was  growing  from  the  southern 
horizon  closer  and  closer  to  the  west. 

Akali  turned  to  him  presently. 

“You  can  stop  the  revolution !”  he  said. 
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“What !” 

“Provided  you  are  not  afraid  to  die,”  continued 
Akali. 

A  puzzled  look  came  over  Calvar’s  face :  “That's 
aside  from  the  question,”  he  said.  “One  does  what  he 
can,  in  such  times,  and  leaves  Death  out  of  the  reckoning 
.  ...  If  it  meant  Death,  I  fancy  even  that  might  not 
stop  me.” 

“It  will  mean  Death,  Calvar.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“No — certainly.  You  do  not  understand  me.  I  will 
explain.  You  must  die,  my  friend,  to  understand  the 
death  that  has  taken  hold  on  society.  The  strike  which 
threatens  will  be  but  a  grim  carnival  of  Death.  You  know 
with  your  brain,  what  it  all  means — but  you  cannot  feel 
the  darkness  yet.  You  have  never  died.  You  try  to 
dream  of  a  Renaissance  in  England ;  you  try  to  dream  of 
New  Life  growing  from  the  present  decay,  you,  Calvar, 
who  have  never  died.  Can  you  see,  now,  what  I  meant 
when  I  told  you  that  you  would  die  before  you  finished 
your  work?” 

As  Calvar  gazed  at  the  West,  he  heard  Akali’s  last 
words  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer  as  the  Hindu,  moved 
away  among  the  purple  shadows  of  the  rock  .... 

His  words  had  meaning. 

The  Eastern  mind  spoke  of  no  physical  thing,  but  kept 
the  tenor  of  its  thoughts  trained  to  the  level  of  intangible 
realities.  Calvar  mused,  alone,  mixing  the  low  sun’s 
colour  with  his  growing  comprehension  ....  How  could 
the  Hindu’s  kind  of  death  be  his?  It  would  come 
through  loss,  through  relinquishing  the  thing  that  was 
closest  to  his  innermost  desire  .  .  . 
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Then,  while  his  eyes  were  still  fixed,  a  dark  form 
rose  in  the  circle  of  perfect  scarlet.  His  heart  pounded 
at  the  sight  of  a  woman’s  form  before  him.  He  staggered 
to  his  feet  and  tried  to  focus  his  blurred  vision  upon  the 
white  garments  of  the  woman  who  was  now  kneeling, 
holding  her  face  in  her  hands. 
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Tide 

It  was  a  tremendous  moment  when  Calvar  lifted  Mary 
Durand  and  heard  her  broken  voice  trying  to  frame 
words  that  were  impossible  and  weak.  The  confusion, 
the  vagary,  the  disbelief  of  their  minds  melted  into 
strange  realization  as  he  lowered  his  face  towards  hers 
and  forgot  that  there  was  a  world  containing  them.  The 
rush  of  pent  longing  and  the  sudden  change  in  all  that 
had  been  renunciation  or,  at  best,  unadmitted  hope, 
prolonged  their  instant  until  Calvar,  wishing  no  stolen 
act  of  his  to  deepen  their  relationship,  released  her  and 
stepped  back  to  continue  in  the  rapture  of  her  eyes. 

Words  are  not  included  in  the  usages  of  language 
for  such  meeting. 

The  traffic  of  their  minds  during  days  apart  carried 
over  into  the  present,  urging  them  out  of  the  power  of 
bodily  poise.  It  mattered  not  whither, — but  they  must 
move.  As  they  followed  the  high  surface  of  the  cliff 
and  then  a  path  leading  down  through  detritus  that 
centuries  had  worn  from  the  granite  rock,  their  com¬ 
munion  was  the  full  silence,  the  mute  embrace,  that  men 
and  women  pay  lives  of  waiting  for,  nor  reckon  the  price 
too  great.  Other  loves  come  when  hearts  desire ;  only 
this  love,  when  the  gods  will. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  westward  from  the  village, 
they  paused  to  gaze  across  the  level  sands  to  the  distant 
rocks  where  the  tide  was  creeping  in.  Calvar  saw  in 
Mary’s  face  a  warm  suffusion  not  borrowed  from  the 
sunset  and  noticed  in  her  voice  a  restrained  eagerness  as 
she  spoke  of  Narrowgate: 

“Each  summer  I  have  looked  to  the  rocks,  yonder, 
and  watched  the  tide  close  about  them.  They  have 
always  symbolized  for  me  the  detached  beauty  of  solitude. 
Visitors  at  Narrowgate  walk  out  to  them  when  the  tide 
is  low,  for  the  walking  is  good  on  the  exposed  sea-bottom ; 
but  as  for  me, — I  have  never  gone.  I  always  wanted  to 
keep  those  rocks  ideal,  and  hesitated  to  become  familiar 
with  them  ....  I  think  you  understand,  don’t  you? 

“But  this  evening,”  she  continued,  “I  do  want  to  go.  I 
want  to  be  alone  with  you  ....  I  had  not  hoped  ever 
to  see  you  again,  but  you  came  to  me,  just  in  the  myster¬ 
ious  way  I  would  have  wished.  I  haven’t  thought  to  ask 
you  how  you  knew  I  was  in  Narrowgate — it  doesn’t 
matter.  But  you  have  been  in  my  thoughts  almost  every 
minute  since  I  left  you  in  London.  Must  I  apologize  for 
telling  you  everything?  ....  that  you  are  like  a  magnet 
to  me,  that  everything  has  been  different  since  we  met 
each  other  .  .  .  .  ” 

She  looked  again  across  the  sands. 

“Surely  it’s  only  an  hour  I  can  have  you  all  to  myself, 
but  I’ll  be  real  to  you,  John,  for  that  hour.” 

The  whispering  quality  of  her  voice  carried  Calvar 
into  a  new  paradise.  One  shapely  foot  was  resting  on 
the  sand  as  she  looked  up  at  him : 

“Shall  we  not  go?”  she  asked. 
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“We  must  not — there  is  yourself  to  think  of,  Mary, 
and  the  world.” 

“Do  you  really  know  my  desire  to  be  alone  where  I 
can  talk  with  you,  unhindered?  The  tide  is  still  out — it 
gives  us  an  hour  ....  I  do  not  care  about  the  world. 
It’s  good  of  you  to  consider  me — but  if  you  knew  how 
much  this  evening  means  .  .  .  .  ”  she  paused. 

He  pondered  for  a  moment. 

“I  do  know,  Mary,”  he  replied  slowly.  “And  if  it 
means  half  as  much  to  you  as  it  does  to  me, — then  devil 
take  the  world !” 

The  sandy  ridge  they  followed  was  elevated  slightly 
above  the  beach  and  led  in  the  direction  of  a  large, 
isolated  rock  projection  that  formed  an  interrupted  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  line  of  reefs  on  each  side. 

As  they  walked  slowly  on  and  on,  their  figures  grew 
smaller  from  the  shore’s  perspective,  and  a  fisherman, 
unwinding  his  nets,  watched  them  idly  for  a  while,  then 
turned  back  to  his  task  as  the  white  speck  faded  into  the 
flat  tones  of  the  distant  ridge  of  rocks.  Another  figure 
coming  quickly  from  the  direction  of  Narrowgate  caught 
the  fisherman’s  attention.  The  newcomer  was  evidently 
in  search  of  someone.  He  stopped  close  to  the  old  salt 
and  scanned  the  beach.  He  was  dressed  in  gray  and  his 
face  wore  a  sour  expression.  The  fisherman,  with  the 
reticence  of  his  kind,  professed  ignorance  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  any  strangers  and  of  “two  men,  one  rather  pale 
with  black  hair,  and  the  other,  his  servant,  a  Hindu.” 
Accordingly,  Darragh,  for  he  it  was,  walked  slowly  back 
in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come ;  and  the  fisher¬ 
man,  cogitating  upon  the  conundrum  of  the  two  figures 
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he  had  seen,  smoked  meditatively  as  he  sat  on  the  cock-pit 
of  his  fishing-vessel,  finding  nothing  left  him  except  the 
level  sands,  the  barriers  and  the  rising  tide  for  the 
premises  of  his  proposition. 

When  Calvar  walked  across  the  sands  with  Mary 
Durand,  elated  as  he  was  by  this,  their  second  unaccount¬ 
able  meeting,  the  contingency  of  being  detained  by  the 
incoming  tide  did  not  occur  to  him.  On  the  seaward 
slope  of  the  huge  rock  barrier  their  conversation  turned 
at  first  from  themselves,  under  the  stress  of  being  sud¬ 
denly  alone.  Even  the  most  familiar  friends  find  often 
this  unexplainable  abashment  when  they  meet ;  and  Calvar 
and  Mary  had  never  been  alone  before.  It  requires 
minutes,  and  sometimes  hours  to  overcome  one’s 
instinctive  fortifications  against  one’s  friend.  The  world 
they  had  tried  to  leave  behind  followed  them.  Mary  had 
sensed  the  shadow  of  a  deep  trouble  in  Calvar  which  even 
her  own  presence  did  not  quite  dissipate,  and,  at  her 
request  he  talked  of  London  and  the  interests  nearest  to 
his  mind,  of  the  labour  situation  and  its  promise  of 
untoward  development. 

“A  thousand  wrongs  and  a  thousand  misunderstand¬ 
ings  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,”  he  said.  “Our  so-called 
Christian  civilization  is  slowly  reverting  to  the  instincts 
of  fang  and  claw  ....  Greed  dictates  action — possession 
is  the  present  ideal.” 

“But  do  you  really  believe  there  is  danger  of  a 
revolution  ?”  she  asked. 

“Hadn’t  the  possibility  occurred  to  you?” 

“No,”  she  replied.  “I  know  that  England  is  in  a  bad 
way — but  I  considered  a  revolution  pure  imagination. 
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People’s  nerves  haven’t  recovered  from  the  war  yet  and 
we’re  all  strung  up  like  violins  that  act  as  resonators  to 
every  sound  in  the  air.  My  father  believes  there  will  be 
a  revolution.  As  you  know,  he  often  studies  fossils  and 
old  bones  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  has  absorbed  a 
rather  gloomy  philosophy  from  his  profession :  he  reads 
the  newspapers  from  a  lofty,  inclusive,  almost  satirical 
view-point.  ‘Animals  have  always  fought  among  them¬ 
selves  :  they  always  will,’  he  maintains.”  She  shivered 
slightly.  ‘‘Of  course  I  forgive  my  father  the  scars  of 
his  profession,  but  personally  I’m  human,  and  I  like  to 
believe  that  men  and  women  were  made  for  something 
different  from  cannon  fodder.  Incidentally,  don’t  you 
think  the  war  caused  a  great  slump  in  the  value  of  the 
individual  ?” 

“I’ve  noticed  the  tendency  in  myself,”  he  replied. 
“Before  the  war,  whenever  I  had  time,  I  used  to  browse 
in  Dickens’  novels  occasionally,  but  now  I  couldn’t  get 
interested  enough  in  individual  characters  to  hold  me  for 
a  paragraph.  Before  the  war  I  will  admit  that  the  sight 
of  a  patient  suffering  used  to  cause  me  to  pity  him.  But 
in  the  field  I  saw  brigades  blotted  out,  and  I  didn’t  turn 
a  hair.  I’m  slowly  recovering  from  that  kind  of 
psychology,  though,  and  lately  I’ve  been  thinking  more 
than  I  ever  did  of  the  humbler  people.  It’s  wasted  sym¬ 
pathy — but  I  do  want  to  see  the  masses  of  people  more 
happy  and  more  cultured  and  more  fairly  treated.” 

“Oh,  so  do  I,  John,”  she  spoke  with  great  feeling. 
“I  love  the  poor  people — and  pity  them.” 

This  led  him  to  tell  her  of  the  Red  Movement  and  of 
his  meeting  with  Lebedoff. 
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“I  loved  the  fellow,”  he  said.  “You  couldn’t  help 
loving  him — frail  to  the  point  of  physical  weakness,  yet 
keyed  to  an  invariable  purpose  which  he  honestly  believes 
to  be  beneficent.  At  the  last,  I  broke  with  him, — his 
truculence  appalled  me;  but  still  I  like  Lebedoff  himself 
and  admire  him  tremendously. 

“Then  I  must  tell  you  of  Thorne  Murray, — the  super¬ 
capitalist.  He’s  at  the  other  pole,  so  to  speak.  But  the 
discovery  I  made  was  that  Murray  is  an  idealist,  too.  He 
tries  to  benefit  the  public  by  his  financial  policies.  He’s 
just  as  unselfish  as  Lebedoff  in  his  life  purpose — just  as 
stubborn  in  regard  to  present  issues. 

“It  will  be  a  pitched  battle  between  the  organized 
forces  of  Labour  and  Capital ;  and  outside  the  battle 
stands  the  arch-opportunist,  the  Red,  watching  eagerly 
for  his  cue.  Lebedoff ’s  plan  is  for  the  political  subjugation 
of  England  to  Soviet  rule,  and  he  hopes  to  start  the 
revolution  by  means  of  mass  meetings  to  be  held  immed¬ 
iately  after  the  impending  railway  strike  takes  place. 
There  is  no  telling  how  soon  the  strike  will  occur,  but 
the  Reds  have  stores  of  ammunition  and  arms  by  whose 
use  it  is  hoped  the  Revolution  can  be  precipitated,  once 
the  mass  meetings  are  inflamed  to  violence.  If  it  breaks 
out  England  will  be  Hell.  I  seem  to  have  secured  a 
terrible  vision  of  the  thing  and — do  you  mind  me  being 
personal  about  myself?” 

“I  love  you  to  be,”  she  smiled. 

“Well  then,  I’m  trying  to  do  something  to  stop  this 
Revolution.  I’m  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  it 
can  be  prevented.” 

She  hesitated  a  moment  before  replying.  “That’s 
only  what  I  would  expect  of  you,”  she  said,  while  he 
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thrilled  at  her  words.  “The  spirit  of  this  little  island 
helps  me  to  think  of  a  knight,  even  in  this  selfish  age, 
attempting  a  beautiful,  impossible  task  and  wearing  the 
colour  of  his  lady  love.” 

“Mary,”  he  breathed  her  name  softly,  in  the  quivering 
inspiration  of  her  words. 

After  a  pause,  he  continued :  “I  would  consider  myself 
mad  to  entertain  any  idea  of  influencing  this  aflfair  by 
my  personal  efforts,  except  that  I  hope  I  can  yet  serve 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  real  leaders  of  both  sides 
together.  Imagine  Lebedofif  talking  with  Thorne  Murray 
.  .  .  .  Even  that  doesn’t  seem  very  hopeful  .  .  .  .  ” 

Calvar’s  face  as  he  gazed  at  the  waves,  was  serious 
and  perplexed.  Mary  looked  long  at  him  before  she 
spoke ;  and  when  she  did  speak,  he  looked  up  at  her, 
catching  a  note  of  inspiration  in  her  voice. 

“You  must  tell  them  of  a  better  way,  my  knight.” 

Her  words  did  not  require  an  answer,  and  Calvar 
dreamed,  as  he  looked  at  her. 

There  was  a  long  silence  between  them,  full  of  the 
things  they  had  as  yet  been  unable  to  say. 

They  were  seated  on  a  moss-covered  rock  above  the 
tide  which  was  beginning  to  break  almost  beneath  their 
feet.  With  surprise  Calvar  saw  the  crimson  in  the  west 
changed  to  a  luminous  green,  and  the  shadows  of  stunted 
pines  invaded  by  influences  of  night.  Mary’s  face,  beside 
him,  was  subdued  to  indefinite  outlines  that  spoke,  in 
their  soft  beauty,  of  the  forgetting  of  all  things  temporal. 

Their  hour  had  passed  quickly. 

Apprehension  crept  suddenly  into  Calvar’s  mind.  He 
rose  quickly  to  walk  to  the  other  side  of  the  barrier. 
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Neither  he  nor  Mary  had  been  conscious  of  the  passage 
of  time.  They  had  talked  serenely,  conscious  of  the 
underlying  joy  in  each  other’s  presence — mated  souls, 
craving  eternity — friendly  bodies  not  denying  the  glory 
even  of  restraint.  Mary  followed  him,  knowing  the 
cause  of  his  alarm,  but  strangely  indifferent. 

Calvar  stopped  and  stared  at  the  waves  which  had 
already  closed  about  the  barrier  and  were  now  racing 
shoreward  like  spirited  horses.  Over  low  sands  tides  rise 
rapidly,  with  almost  incredible  speed.  The  waves  had 
already  risen  too  far  to  allow  them  to  ford  the  intervening 
sea  between  the  barrier  and  the  first  dry  sand. 

Calvar’s  face  hardened  with  self-accusation.  It  was 
no  time  for  words.  For  Mary’s  sake,  and  the  pattern 
of  a  critical  world’s  thought,  he  was  ready  to  do  anything. 
The  practices  of  a  boyhood  lived  beside  the  sea,  robbed 
even  this  vigorous  tide  of  any  suggestion  of  danger.  He 
gauged  the  distance,  calmly,  as  he  removed  his  jacket 
and  tossed  it  upon  the  rocks. 

Mary  was  beside  him. 

“Will  you  trust  my  arm  against  these  waters?”  he 
asked. 

In  her  present  mood,  the  humour  of  their  situation 
made  first  claims.  She  was  smiling. 

“I  would  trust  your  arm  against  the  mid-ocean, 
John.” 

“Come  then.” 

He  turned  to  the  water’s  edge  but  Mary  did  not  follow 
him. 

“You  must  come,”  he  said. 

Amusement  was  written  on  her  face.  “You  won’t 
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call  me  cynical,  I  hope,”  she  replied,  “But  I  can’t  take 
tides  or  any  other  natural  phenomena  seriously  at  present. 
This  would  seem  a  frightful  predicament — if  I  could 
overcome  my  mood.  But  I  should  hate  to  see  you  wet 
your  garments,  good  knight,  for  so  worthless  a  dame  as 
myself ;  and  I  am  ‘resting  in  faith’  (as  religious  people 
say)  that  this  tide  will  not  forget  its  constant  habit  of 
returning  sea-ward  again.” 

Calvar  was  held  by  a  certain  strength  in  her  face, 
much  more  serious  than  her  words. 

“And  the  world,  Mary?” 

“It  can’t  believe  big  things  anyway — why,  then,  should 
we  take  pains  to  deceive  it?  And  I’m  a  little  afraid  too, 
that  I  feel  like  being  a  martyr.  Suppose  you  grant  me 
the  privilege.” 

“But  I  can’t  let  you  suffer  one  little  throb  of  remorse 
or  pain  because  of  me.  Let  us  go  now.  Think  of  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“  ‘Sufficient  unto  the  day’ — I’m  becoming  frightfully 
scriptural,  am  I  not?”  she  laughed  softly.  “You  seem  to 
believe  in  Fate,  and  I’m  wondering  if  the  gods  didn’t  make 
us  forget  the  tide  on  purpose  ....  Don’t  you  fancy  that 
the  gods  have  some  kind  of  a  heart  in  their  anatomy?” 

“It’s  a  branch  of  medicine  I  haven’t  tackled.”  Fie 
was  beginning  to  understand  her  mood.  “But  they  were 
a  bit  generous  to-night,  Mary.  I  think  if  that  ocean  in 
front  of  me  were  all  wine,  I  would  drink  a  bumper  to 
their  health,  right  now.” 

“And  if  it  were  all  ink,”  she  continued  his  thought, 
“I’d  write  some  sort  of  poem  to  show  less  fortunate 
people  the  popular  delusion  that  exists  about  Time, — I’d 
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show  them  how  one  single  night  could  be  construed  as 
Eternity.  Don’t  you  think  Necessity  can  accomplish 
almost  anything? 

“With  lovers,  yes.” 

Calvar  was  finding  it  hard  to  abandon  his  proposal  of 
a  plunge  for  shore,  and  at  the  same  time  finding  it  easy 
to  remain  on  the  island,  to  remain  hours  there,  days  even, 
with  Mary  to  share  its  limited  scenery  and  its  limitless 
glory. 

It  was  the  wavering  hour  when  evening  quivered  its 
surrender  to  the  deepening  night.  The  world  seemed  far 
away  as  they  beheld  the  heavy  cliffs  of  Narrowgate  above 
the  village’s  one  light,  spread  on  the  crests  of  a  widening 
tide ;  while  behind  the  cliffs  a  diffuse  luminosity  promised 
the  moon’s  rise.  They  drank  the  clear  air  surging  land¬ 
ward  with  the  waves.  A  wild  exhilaration  stimulated 
them,  and  their  pulses  beat  with  a  surer  rhythm  taught 
by  the  tide’s  deep  metronome. 

The  minutes  rendered  escape  more  and  more 
impossible,  yet  they  flew  with  unregretted  speed,  while 
the  man  and  woman,  poised  between  hazard  and  a  for¬ 
bidden,  longed-for  joy,  waited  in  silence  for  the  tide  to 
make  decisions  for  them,  and  sanctioned  each  new 
fullness  in  its  rise.  The  eager  waters  welled  gradually 
higher  and  higher  about  the  diminishing  rock  until  they 
moved  the  drift-wood  scattered  on  its  shore ;  and  when 
at  last  the  moon’s  thin  crescent  paused  in  its  ascent  to 
lie  idly  on  the  cliffs  of  Narrowgate,  all  pettier  compunc¬ 
tions  melted  into  the  diluent  vastness  of  perfected  night, 
and  they  were  soothed  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
alone. 
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As  they  walked  slowly  beside  the  shore,  Calvar  broke 
silence  with  a  question  which  might  have  puzzled  any  but 
the  woman  beside  him,  whose  mind  dwelt  upon  the  same 
mystery  as  his  own. 

“What  is  it?”  were  his  bare  words,  spoken  softly, 
although  Calvar  was  unconscious  that  the  words  belonged 
not  to  him  alone,  nor  to  this  night,  nor  to  any  age,  but 
rather  to  all  lovers  who  ever  loved,  and  to  all  time  that 
ever  was.  All  things  that  subserve  man, — rocks,  soil, 
plants,  suns,  rivers,  marvel  at  man’s  advance,  and  at  this 
little  question  marking  man’s  end-point.  Periods  of 
history  are  touched  with  vividest  colour  where  two 
people,  though  obscure,  feel  the  enigma  that  pulls  them 
together  from  the  confusions  of  a  world  otherwise 
common-place;  and  the  voice  of  all  life  questions  through 
the  lover’s  lips  ....  “What  is  it?” 

Gone  from  Mary’s  face  was  even  the  mild  cynicism 
with  which  she  had  answered  the  challenge  of  the  tide. 
Her  voice  had  the  hush  of  prayer  as  she  replied : 

“It  is  sheer  wonder,  John, — yet  if  I  tried  forever  to 
express  it,  I  would  end  by  saying — it  is  you.” 

They  strolled  to  the  outer  side  of  the  island,  their 
path  cleared  by  the  rising  moon.  There  is  much  beauty 
to  be  discovered  even  in  a  small  tidal-island,  when  its 
bare  rocks  are  softened  by  an  inner,  delusory  sense,  and 
the  cold  sea-breeze  is  warmed  by  an  inner  flame. 

She  stood  at  Calvar’s  side  unashamed  before  the 
searching  eyes  of  the  sky,  myriad  in  constellation.  The 
gray  ocean,  boundless  and  overpowering,  the  patterned 
heavens,  infinite,  eternal,  the  jutting  strata  breaking  from 
Devonian  centuries  to  receive  their  feet, — all  rushed  to 
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challenge  them  and  crush  them.  But  a  sanction,  nearer 
than  constituted  law,  had  turned  the  scrutiny,  and  the 
man  and  the  woman  and  the  visible  handiwork  of  God 
were  one. 

Hours  moved  like  divine  fluid  poured  between  mys¬ 
terious  vessels  of  Futurity  and  Past.  The  soft  night 
brought  words  their  lips  had  never  known. 

The  sea  wind  strengthened,  anon,  lifting  the  waves 
higher  until  the  spray  whipped  their  faces.  Calvar 
collected  drift-wood  and  built  a  fire  on  the  seaward  side, 
in  a  natural  cave,  high  above  the  tide  and  completely 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  which  had  now  risen  to  a  gale. 
When  the  fire  burned  comfortably  they  sat  beside  it  and 
were  silent  for  a  long  time. 

“You  have  made  it  perfect,”  she  said  at  last,  and  her 
face  was  tinged  with  a  delicate  sadness,  “But  you  know 
my  home,  John,  and  my  father  ...  I  am  bound  to  them 
both  ...  I  cannot  give  you  all  myself,  and  so  I  face  the 
renunciation  that  kills  me  to  think  of  ....  You  have 
made  it  so  perfect  now  that  I  can  more  easily  give  it  up, 
for  things  that  are  perfect  can  more  easily  die  .  .  .  .  ” 

He  strolled  alone  on  the  shore  of  the  island,  later, 
when  the  moon’s  crescent  struggled  in  the  high  heavens 
behind  scurrying  clouds,  and  the  wind  was  vehement  in 
the  stunted  pine  trees — Mary  was  asleep  in  the  cave 
beside  the  fire  which  Calvar  kept  replenishing  with 
drift-wood. 

Long  since  Narrowgate  was  in  darkness.  The  stars 
were  shut  out  by  a  heavy  curtain  of  fog  which  rode 
shoreward  with  the  increasing  waves.  Calvar  wondered 
where  his  servant  had  gone  after  leaving  him  on  the 
cliffs ;  and  in  Akali  he  put  now  a  new  belief.  The  Hindu 
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had  guided  him  to  a  great  thing.  The  end  of  their 
journey  had  meant  Maryland  Mary  meant  life  to  Calvar. 

Before  to-night  he  had  struggled  singly  toward  a 
vague  ideal,  but  to-night  another  was  with  him,  close  to 
him,  even  now  as  he  strolled  alone  on  the  shore.  He 
stopped  and  pressed  his  hand  against  his  breast — it  was 
there,  in  his  bosom,  she  seemed  to  be,  warm,  near,  insep¬ 
arable.  And  Mary  did  not  come  to  him,  alone.  She 
brought  with  her  a  sanction  deeper  than  life,  comparable 
only  with  the  strength  of  oceans  and  night  skies ;  she 
brought  assurance  to  him  that  from  now  to  the  end,  he 
would  do  always  the  thing  that  it  was  meant  he  should 
do ;  he  would  never  again  hesitate  or  need  to  plan, — he 
would  merely  do,  and  the  Thing  that  was  Mary,  and 
oceans  and  skies  would  take  care  of  the  rest. 

Calvar  faced  the  wind,  as  he  moved  to  the  seaward 
part  of  the  island  again,  and  something  deep  within  him 
laughed  for  joy.  The  pressure  of  a  great  purpose,  the 
burden  of  a  seemingly  impossible  task  rested  upon  him, 
but  just  now  he  knew  that  even  if  he  tried  to  fail  in  his 
undertaking,  he  would  succeed.  A  new  law  of  gravity 
bound  him  to  his  fate  and  he  embraced  Fate,  great- 
heartedly. 

For  a  time  he  sat  alone  near  the  water’s  edge,  his 
thoughts  turned  from  everything  but  Mary.  This  night 
together  on  a  tidal  island  would  not  cease  with  morning, 
but  remain  alive,  actual,  vivid  in  his  being  forever. 

Above  all,  she  was  a  mated  soul.  But  the  dearness 
which  is  born  of  contact,  came  upon  Calvar  now  with 
a  sudden  surge  of  warm  feeling. 

In  the  Eastern  sky,  already,  gray  rifts  streaked  the 
dark  clouds. 
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He  had  not  realized  how  hard  it  was  going  to  be  to 
leave  her.  He  walked  slowly  up  the  side  of  the  rock 
toward  the  cave.  The  tide  was  falling,  but  it  would  be 
an  hour  or  more  before  they  could  cross  the  sands  again. 
He  stood  outside  the  cave. 

Mary’s  head  was  pillowed  on  his  jacket.  Her  white- 
clothed  form  lay  beside  the  fire.  She  slept  serenely.  The 
love  in  Calvar  warmed  at  sight  of  her — pure  love,  that 
fretted  against  the  bars  of  circumstance.  He  held  her 
high  in  love,  he  would  die  to  save  her  from  harm.  He 
suddenly  turned  away  and  walked  to  the  shore  again, 
fighting  to  overcome  the  instincts  of  possession:  after  all, 
he  remembered,  she  had  spoken  of  renunciation  and  he 
revered  her  wishes  more  than  sacred  emblems. 

For  an  hour  Calvar  remained  alone. 

When  he  rose,  at  last,  and  returned  to  the  cave,  there 
was  no  longer  any  jealousy  in  him  but  a  strength  to 
overcome.  He  saw  the  sun,  clean  from  coming  up  out 
of  the  ocean;  he  saw  the  widening  shore  of  the  island 
left  fresh  by  the  sinking  tide. 

There  was  an  elastic  strength  in  his  arms  as  he  lifted 
Mary  from  her  sleep,  holding  her  close  for  a  moment. 
He  could  not  believe  there  would  ever  be  separation. 

“Is  it  morning — so  soon?”  she  asked. 

“Yes — but  think,  Mary,  we’ve  got  two  miles  on  the 
sands  together  yet,  and  we  won’t  say  good-bye  even  when 
we  are  across  them.” 

She  smiled  into  his  face.  “That’s  right.  I’ll  never 
say  good-bye  to  you  again,  John.  I  tried  it  in  London 
once,  didn’t  I?  .  .  .  .  After  to-night,  I  take  my  hands 
ofif,  altogether  ...  It  comes  when  the  gods  will.” 
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The  Strike  Begins 

Calvar  left  Mary  in  Narrowgate,  caught  the  first 
omnibus  and  made  connections  with  a  London  train  at 
an  inland  town. 

His  first  wish  now  was  for  a  morning  paper,  but  this 
he  could  not  obtain  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  hour. 
He  drank  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  at  the  refreshment  booth  of 
the  station  and  then  chose  a  first-class  compartment.  As 
he  boarded  the  coach  he  was  followed  by  a  gentleman  in 
a  gray  suit  who,  selecting  a  different  compartment,  cast 
a  quick  glance  at  Calvar  as  he  got  in. 

Calvar  sank  into  the  cushioned  seat  with  a  tingle  of 
eager  satisfaction  as  the  train  pulled  out  from  the  station. 
What  awaited  him  in  London  he  did  not  know,  but  it  was 
good  to  be  on  his  way. 

The  other  passengers  in  Calvar’s  compartment  were 
talking  of  the  railway  strike.  Calvar  himself  had  not 
seen  the  newspapers  of  the  previous  day  but  it  seemed, 
from  the  conversation,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
strike  had  been  predicted  for  to-day.  The  prediction, 
however,  had  been  qualified  and  the  passengers  were 
inclined  to  be  optimistic.  The  government  would  not 
permit  a  whole  country  to  be  crippled  by  the  withdrawal 
of  its  most  vital  utility.  The  government  knew  what 
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they  were  doing,  so  the  passengers  were  inclined  to 
think,  and  at  the  last  moment  of  the  game,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  show  its  “hand”  to  Labour.  There  would 
be  either  some  concessions  made,  or  some  dramatic  show 
of  force ;  but,  in  any  case,  Labour  would  be  kept  at 
work.  Any  other  course  of  action,  leading  to  a  lock-out, 
would  result  in  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  the  government 
could  not  afford  even  to  contemplate.  Imagine  London, 
that  province  of  brick  and  millions  of  people,  cut  off 
from  the  coast  upon  which  it  depended  for  its  very  life! 
A  strike  of  the  railways  would  mean  famine  in  a  few 
days.  The  government  had  their  wits  about  them,  nothing 
so  tragic  as  a  famine  in  London  would  be  permitted. 

“What’s  the  government’s  reason,  then,  for 
commandeering  road  trucks  by  the  thousands?”  asked 
a  less  optimistic  traveller. 

“That  is  done  simply  as  a  bluff  to  the  Union  Leaders,” 
explained  another. 

“How  then,”  continued  the  first  man,  “do  you  explain 
the  fact  that  my  son’s  demobilization  from  the  Army  has 
been  indefinitely  cancelled  ?” 

“Bluff — nothing  more.  A  few  platoons  forming  fours 
in  Trafalgar  Square  or  goose-stepping  down  Whitehall 
would  be  very  impressive  at  such  a  crisis.  And  if  it  isn’t 
bluff,  it  only  means  that  the  troops  will  be  used  to  keep 
Labour  on  the  job.  It’s  simply  unbelievable  that  the 
Government  would  permit  a  general  railway  strike.” 

“Why  doesn’t  the  Government  pay  the  workers  decent 
wages  and  give  them  shorter  hours?  That  would  be  the 
easiest  way  out,  and  the  Government  admits  that  the 
workers  are  horribly  underpaid.” 
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“But  the  Government  has  no  money  to  give  them.  It 
would  mean  floating  another  loan.  You  may  not  have 
any  conception  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  credit 
required  to  do  this.  It  would  mean  millions !” 

The  first  speaker  wore  a  service  badge. 

“I  think  Labour  should  remember  they  have  a  part 
to  play  in  Reconstruction/’  he  began.  “Surely  they  could 
repress  their  demands  for  a  time.  One  can’t  deny  that 
the  men  who  went  to  France  suffered  enough  monetary 
disadvantages.” 

Calvar  tired  at  length  of  their  conversation  and 
reflected  on  the  night  just  passed.  The  soft  greatness  of 
it  all  flooded  into  the  day.  He  was  still  borne  along  by 
the  tide  of  it,  strengthened  by  the  mysterious  force  that 
Mary’s  love  had  unloosed  for  him. 

Here  he  found  himself  flying  Londonward  to  the  big 
task  he  had  set  himself.  Before  him  lay  the  attraction  of 
dramatic  action,  quick  decisions,  full-minded  devotion  to 
the  cause  he  espoused.  And  if  he  were  to  fail  in  his 
purpose,  he  saw  clearly  (who  else  could  see  as  clearly 
as  he?)  the  inevitable  results:  mobs  incensed,  hate  turned 
rampant,  fratricidal  strife,  streets  littered  with  dark 
forms  of  death,  night-skies  kindled  from  pyred  cities. 
Who  would  deny  the  verity  of  the  threatening  things  he 
foresaw  ?  He  could  understand  why  a  revolution  was  so 
little  reckoned  with, — the  silence  of  the  press,  the 
Englishman’s  slowness  to  sense  danger;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  superlative  skill  and  strategy  of  Lebedoff,  the 
arch-Red,  who  deluded  all  but  his  own  confidants  by  his 
plausible  screen  of  a  musical  profession.  England  had 
been  slow,  when,  five  years  since,  she  kept  denying  the 
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Prussian  danger.  Even  when  gray  German  hordes  were 
dulling  the  landscape  of  innocent  Belgium,  pouring  south¬ 
ward  like  their  ancestral  pillagers  the  Huns,  England 
required  days  to  be  shaken  from  the  lethargy  of  peaceful 
decades.  And  now  that  a  new  political  foe  had  invaded 
her  very  boundaries,  not  with  visible  arms,  but  with  its 
infectious  virus,  its  hypocritical  appeal  to  the  age-old 
feud  between  Capital  and  Labour,  England  lay  almost 
ignorant  of  the  menace. 

And  he,  Calvar,  was  forced  to  take  part  in  the  drama. 
He  had  been  strangely  led,  first  of  all,  to  the  wizard  of  a 
man,  who,  even  in  his  life’s  aftermath  of  nerve-wrack, 
continued  to  hold  his  trembling  hands  on  the  helm  of 
state.  Known  only  to  the  few,  his  authority  questioned 
by  none,  Thorne  Murray  remained  the  unseen  pilot,  and 
the  fashioner  of  a  nation’s  financial  policies.  Then,  on 
the  same  day,  as  if  fate  were  forcing  Calvar  through  a 
sudden  mould  of  thought,  he  had  encountered  Ludwig 
Lebedoff,  the  visionary  but  powerful  emissary  of  Lenine 
and  Trotsky.  From  the  Russian  he  learned  of  the 
insidious  craft  of  a  secret,  wide-spread  organization,  who 
nourished  civil  animosity  to  the  extremest  growth,  always 
prepared  for  capturing  political  wealth  from  the  final  out¬ 
burst.  And  Calvar  knew  that  with  Thorne  Murray,  the 
biggest  issues  of  the  times  hinged  upon  his  personal 
dispositions  of  the  moment. 

Who,  he  questioned,  as  he  sat  meditatively,  were  the 
dupes  of  the  present  social  upheaval  ?  Surely  those  whom 
all  professed  to  benefit.  It  was  the  poor  people,  the 
Labourers  themselves,  who  would  reap  the  barren  harvest 
of  Lebedoff ’s  sincere  but  misjudged  scheming.  It  was 
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the  poor  people,  too,  who  would  suffer,  nation-wide, 
because  of  a  passing  mood  in  the  mind  of  an  unpitiable 
cripple. 

“I  love  the  poor  people,”  Mary  had  said ;  and  Calvar 
was  now  tuning  his  being  to  her  expansive  mood.  It 
was  easy  for  him  to  pity  the  masses.  He  knew  a  deep 
commiseration  for  life  that  inhabited  dingy  streets — the 
people  in  whom  struggle  for  existence  had  become  per¬ 
force  the  primary  instinct,  making  humaner  virtues 
impossible.  A  sudden  throb  of  intense  desire  burned  in 
his  breast,  a  passion  to  help  those  who  remained  still  in 
the  struggling  realm  of  society  where  his  own  youth  had 
been  spent;  and,  as  his  throat  tightened,  he  felt  a  new 
hatred,  greater  than  before  toward  Thorne  Murray  and 
the  class  he  typified.  Beneath  the  Capitalist’s  cant,  lay 
a  self-conscious  guilt,  shrinking  for  cover,  afraid  of  the 
people’s  eyes.  Thorne  Murray  might  deceive  even  him¬ 
self  as  to  the  purposes  inspiring  his  lifelong  grasping  for 
power  and  pelf,  but  Calvar  felt,  at  last,  that  he  was  no 
longer  deceived  by  the  man’s  specious  conversation.  At 
that  moment  a  dark  cloud  was  rising  in  Calvar’s  being 
and  he  knew  of  himself,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  patent 
folly  of  the  Russian’s  course,  he  too  would  cast  his  lot 
with  Lebedoff  ....  Deep  down,  in  the  unknowable 
abyss  of  his  nature,  a  black  thing  stirred,  at  whose 
awfulness  he  himself  trembled,  fearing  its  power. 

His  mind,  as  though  in  self-preservation,  turned 
again  to  Mary  Durand.  The  memory  of  her  beauty  half- 
soothed  him. 

“You  must  tell  them  of  a  better  way,  my  knight.”  He 
could  still  hear  the  accents  of  her  voice,  speaking  of  a 
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finer  rage,  that  was  mixed  with  night-skies  and  the  hush 
of  solitude.  But  somehow,  against  his  own  will,  he  was 
pressing  Mary’s  thought  away  from  him.  The  light  of  a 
cold,  drab  day  glared  through  the  window  of  the  coach. 
The  landscape  outside,  which  had  been  flying  rapidly  past, 
moved  now  less  quickly,  and  the  train  slowed  as  it  entered 
the  station  of  a  railway  intersection.  When  it  stopped, 
some  of  Calvar’s  fellow-passengers  got  out  for 
refreshment. 

As  the  train  started  once  more,  one  of  them  brought 
a  newspaper.  The  others  gathered  about  the  opened 
sheet  and  all  were  silent  as  they  read.  Calvar  watched 
the  expressions  on  their  faces.  It  was  evident  that  they 
were  held  by  some  unusual  and  dramatic  news.  He 
waited,  anticipating  the  worst. 

Presently  one  of  them  sat  down  and  stared  vacantly 
before  him. 

“Just  as  I  told  you,”  he  said  when  the  others  finished 
reading.  “I  knew  there  was  more  than  hearsay  in  it. 
Labour  doesn’t  care  a  fig  what  inconveniences  they 
bring  upon  the  public  ....  think  of  it !  I’d  like  to 
know  how  I  shall  get  home  from  London  to-night.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  getting  home.  The  question  is, 
how  are  we  going  to  get  to  London,  right  now?” 

This  query  brought  up  a  new  situation,  puzzling  to 
all. 

“The  strike  is  timed  to  start  at  eleven,”  said  one, 
examining  his  watch.  “And  this  train  isn’t  due  in  Canon 
Street  until  eleven-thirty.” 

“Surely  they  will  go  as  far  as  London  before  they 
stop.” 
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“No,  they  will  not  ”  explained  the  first  speaker,  “a 
strike  is  a  strike.  After  eleven  o’clock  they  won’t  budge 
an  inch  for  the  King  himself.” 

“Surely  they — ” 

“No!  I  understand  how  these  strikes  work.  They 
are  timed  as  accurately  as  a  barrage.  You  will  see  for 
yourself,  soon.” 

No  one  had  anything  more  to  say,  as  the  train  flew 
rapidly  on. 

Calvar’s  jaw  hardened  as  he  sank  deeper  into  his 
seat.  Events  had  already  overtaken  him.  He  had  the 
sense  of  irresistible  outside  forces  removing  the  matter 
entirely  from  his  hands.  The  strike  was  now  all  but 
accomplished.  The  train  would  halt  miles  from  London, 
leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  whatever  conveyance  he 
could  find.  Perhaps  even  before  he  could  reach  London 
the  mass  meetings  would  be  called  and  the  issues 
irrevocably  decided. 

He  momentarily  accused  himself  of  dallying  with 
the  situation.  Why  had  he  not  decided  sooner  on  his 
course  ? 

But  regret  was  foolish.  The  hour  of  decision  was  at 
hand.  Some  brief  interval  remained  to  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost. 

His  sullen  mood  of  vindictiveness  returned.  It  would 
be  so  easy  for  Thorne  Murray,  even  yet,  to  still  the 
troubled  waters  and  at  least  delay  the  storm.  But 
Murray  had  refused  concessions,  and  here  was  the  strike 
accomplished  as  the  first  successful  step  in  Lebedoff’s 
plan.  Was  it  lack  of  vision  in  Murray  that  explained  his 
negative  attitude,  or  was  it  the  man’s  developed  selfish- 
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ness?  Calvar  was  sure  that  the  latter  explanation  was 
the  true  one,  and  he  became  restless  in  his  eagerness  to 
act. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  train  stopped  at  a  station,  and 
Calvar’s  surprise  was  great  as  he  read  the  name  of 
Chislehurst  on  the  platform  lamps.  The  passengers 
remained  seated,  scrutinizing  their  watches  and  waiting 
anxiously  for  a  development  of  some  kind.  The  Guard 
presently  walked  hurriedly  past  the  windows  of  the 
coaches,  informing  everyone  that  the  train  would  be 
going  no  further  owing  to  the  general  railway  strike 
which  had  just  taken  effect. 

Doors  opened,  angry  passengers  stepped  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  pursued  the  Guard.  In  a  moment  he  was  the 
centre  of  a  flustered,  gesticulating  group  asking  excited 
questions.  Explanations  were  demanded.  How  could 
the  public  be  hoodwinked  in  such  a  manner,  when  they 
had  spent  money  for  passages  marked  London?  The 
Guard  closed  his  ears,  informing  them  tersely  that 
passengers  could  get  to  London  in  whatever  way  they 
might — one  thing  was  certain,  this  train  would  take 
them  no  further.  He  displayed  a  large  watch — it  was 
exactly  eleven  o’clock.  Why  had  they  not  read  the 
papers  ? 

The  crowd  became  more  excited  and  boisterous.  Dark 
scowls  were  on  the  faces  about  the  guard.  Soon  the  whole 
train  load  of  people  was  congregated  about  him,  threat- 
ingly.  He  had  repeated  his  determined  statement  for 
the  dozenth  time,  but  they  still  hemmed  him  in,  preventing 
him  from  leaving. 

Calvar  was  held  by  the  sight,  standing  at  a  little 
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distance.  His  sympathy  at  once  went  to  the  guard  who 
was  the  subject  of  jeers  and  guffaws.  The  man  was  only 
doing  his  duty  to  the  labour  union  of  which  he  formed  a 
part.  Why  should  he  be  the  victim  of  such  miserable 
indignity?  Calvar  instinctively  moved  nearer  the  crowd. 

A  strenuous  altercation  was  taking  place  between  the 
guard  and  a  noticeably  well-dressed  gentleman  of  florid 
complexion  who  had  momentarily  forgotten  the  use  of 
the  monocle,  which  flopped  on  his  coat  at  the  end  of  its 
tether.  His  aristocratic  accents,  as  he  continued  to  pour 
out  vituperations,  awakened  a  sudden  fire  in  Calvar,  and 
his  hands  tightened  automatically. 

The  guard  protested  determinedly  against  his  glib- 
tongued  slanderer,  but  at  each  remark  of  the  latter,  a 
a  rustle  of  approval  ran  through  the  crowd,  who  were 
now  eagerly  listening  to  the  dialogue. 

The  guard  faced  the  aristocrat  coolly  at  length. 

“You  are  laying  yourself  open  to  charges  of  libel/’  he 
said,  in  a  restrained  tone.  The  other’s  excitement  gained 
the  better  of  his  self-control. 

“Libel !  You  cur — What  could  you  accomplish 
against  me ?” 

At  this  juncture  a  little  aisle  formed  through  the 
crowd  as  Calvar  made  his  way  to  the  centre.  People 
stepped  back  instinctively  from  this  pale,  serious  young 
man  whose  brows  were  drawn  down  with  something  of 
menace  in  them. 

The  aristocrat  looked  up  at  him. 

Calvar’s  face  flushed  slightly,  and,  as  he  held  the 
man’s  eyes,  he  drew  in  a  deep  breath  and  relaxed  his 
clenched  hands. 
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In  a  low,  firm  voice  he  spoke  to  him : 

“Will  you  kindly  be  off  about  your  own  affairs?” 

There  was  no  reply  that  the  aristocrat  could  find.  He 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak  but  here  in  front  of  him 
stood  this  baffling  figure,  latent  with  threat,  the  black 
eyes  levelled  keenly  into  his  own. 

Calvar  did  not  move  from  his  position.  It  did  not 
seem  strange  to  him  that  the  crowd  gradually  dispersed, 
making  a  humourous  figure  of  the  aristocrat,  who  had 
turned  nervously  and  walked  away,  spluttering  and  still 
threatening. 

The  people,  puzzling  over  the  question  of  their 
reaching  London,  broke  up  into,  little  groups  along  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  They  did  not  question  Calvar’s 
authority.  But  one  man,  dressed  in  gray,  stood  leaning 
his  back  against  the  platform  railing,  smoking  a  cigarette 
absentmindedly,  as  he  regarded  Calvar  from  a  distance. 
His  expression  was  sour,  and  over  his  face  was  written 
a  peculiar  perplexity.  He  seemed  to  be  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  just  what  had  happened,  for  he  had  not  expected 
Calvar  to  take  sides  with  a  union  man. 

Calvar,  left  alone,  returned  to  his  mood  of  astonish¬ 
ment  at  the  train  stopping  at  Chislehurst.  What  had 
first  seemed  ill-fortune,  when  he  knew  the  strike  was  so 
near,  now  seemed  a  most  peculiar  coincidence.  Of  all 
places,  he  would  have  chosen  to  be  in  Chislehurst  now. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Up  out  of  the  town, 
over  the  hills  of  Surrey  lay  Willowdene,  and  Calvar 
hastened  from  the  platform  in  search  of  a  taxicab. 
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Thorne  Murray  Receives  Calvar 

Calvar  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  taxi-driver.  The 
latter  smiled  knowingly  as  he  received  instructions : 

“Take  me  to  Willowdene,  the  home  of  Thorne 
Murray,”  said  Calvar  quickly,  as  he  held  up  a  pound 
note.  “Spare  neither  tires  nor  petrol,  and  if  you  get  me 
there  in  seven  minutes,  this  is  yours !” 

The  driver  was  accustomed  to  associate  very  im¬ 
portant  and  very  urgent  things  with  Willowdene. 

The  taxi  made  the  hill  with  ease  and  rattled  past  the 
last  houses  of  the  town  into  the  country. 

Loitering  farmers  by  the  roadside  scarcely  remarked 
the  flying  motor-car  with  its  trailing  dust-clouds.  “Some¬ 
body  going  to  see  Murray  on  big  matters,”  was  their 
instinctive  comment. 

And  this  comment  of  theirs,  incidentally,  described 
Calvar’s  present  consciousness  as  he  sat  in  the  taxi, 
scarcely  seeing  the  landscape  through  which  he  was 
passing.  The  jolts  he  received  from  the  imperfect 
vehicle  reminded  him  by  contrast  of  smoother  journeys  he 
had  made  to  Willowdene  in  Murray’s  faultless  motor-cars. 
But  he  felt  a  simple  kind  of  satisfaction,  in  that  he  was 
now  relying  upon  no  favour  from  the  wealthy  man.  He 
was  coming  to  Willowdene  of  his  own  accord.  The 
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friendliness  of  his  call  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
nature  of  his  reception.  He  was  not  coming  to  talk  with 
Murray,  nor  to  argue,  nor  to  persuade.  Calvar  now 
represented  the  people,  and  he  was  coming  to  Murray — 
to  demand. 

It  was  not  possible  that  the  distinguished  sufferer, 
with  his  own  private  sources  of  secret  information,  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  true  significance  of  the  railway  strike, 
and  what  it  would  entail.  Most  of  England  was  ignorant. 
Calvar  could  see  a  wise  policy  of  pacification  in  the  strict 
silence  of  the  newspapers.  But  Murray  was  sensitive  to 
every  national  influence  that  promised  even  in  a  minor 
way,  to  reflect  upon  fiscal  matters.  Therefore,  in  this 
crisis,  it  was  certain  he  knew  how  really  insignificant  the 
strike  was  as  compared  with  the  immediate  danger  of  a 
revolution  following  it. 

Even  yet  Murray  held  the  power,  as  perhaps  no  one 
else  held  it,  to  stem  the  tide  of  Labour’s  culminating 
hatred. 

Calvar  glanced  at  his  watch.  Five  minutes  had 
already  elapsed.  Then,  in  the  sixth  minute,  Willowdene 
appeared  across  the  broad  lawns  through  which  they  were 
tearing  at  top  speed. 

As  the  taxi  stopped  in  front  of  the  main  entrance, 
Calvar  alighted,  asked  the  driver  to  wait,  and  walked 
quickly  to  the  door,  which  was  opened  at  once  by  a 
liveried  servant.  On  his  stating  that  he  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Murray  the  servant  bade  him  be  seated  in  the 
spacious  hallway  until  he  might  acquaint  Mr.  Murray’s 
secretary  with  the  visitor’s  arrival. 

Calvar  waited,  his  gaze  wandering  absent-mindedly 
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over  the  rich  furnishings  of  the  place,  the  massive 
mahogany,  the  heavy  tapestries,  and  a  large  time- 
mellowed  masterpiece  of  Titian’s  .  .  .  “Sacred  and 
Profane  Love.”  His  attention  was  held  by  the  painting 
— he  knew  not  why. 

The  liveried  servant  returned,  followed  by  Murray’s 
secretary,  a  keen-eyed  individual,  who  immediately 
recognized  Calvar. 

“Good-morning,  sir — you  wish  to  see  Mr.  Murray?” 

“Yes, — at  once,  please.” 

“I  fear  that  you  may  be  disappointed,  Doctor  Calvar, 
since  Mr.  Murray  has  been  twice  disturbed  to-day  by 
important  visitors,  and  his  physician  is  opposed  to  further 
interviews.  But  come  with  me,  please,  until  I  make 
certain.” 

When  they  had  mounted  the  cushioned  stair-case  and 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  corridor,  they  paused  while 
the  secretary  knocked  almost  inaudibly  on  the  door  of 
Doctor  Lloyd’s  suite. 

Entering,  they  found  Lloyd,  who  was  acquainted  with 
Calvar’s  wish.  The  young  physician’s  expression  told  of 
regret  at  having  to  deny  his  old  college  chum  his  request. 

“I’m  afraid  it  would  be  too  much,  Calvar,”  he  said. 

Calvar  sat  down  beside  Lloyd  and  leaned  toward  him, 
speaking  in  a  low  tone  that  the  secretary  could  not  catch. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  what  this  meeting  means  to  me, 
Lloyd.  But  are  you  prepared  to  believe  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you?” 

“Assuredly,”  nodded  Lloyd. 

“My  visit  is  of  national  importance.” 

Calvar’s  voice  had  something  in  it  that  impressed 
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Lloyd.  He  made  tip  his  mind  quickly  and  tip-toed  into 
Murray’s  room.  When  he  returned  his  expression  was 
somewhat  relieved. 

‘‘I  find  the  patient’s  nerves  are  more  rested.  You 
may  go  in,  Calvar,”  he  said.  “Your  own  judgment  will 
be  the  best  guide  as  to  how  long  you  may  stay  with  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seems  disposed  to  see  you.” 

Thorne  Murray,  even  in  his  worst  moments  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  scarcely  forgot  the  amenities,  and  to-day  Calvar  was 
conscious  as  he  entered  the  room,  of  an  added  politeness 
in  the  sick-man’s  greeting. 

“Be  seated,  Doctor  Calvar,”  he  said,  nodding  toward 
the  only  chair  in  the  room. 

Yet,  though  Murray  tried  rather  unsuccessfully  to 
smile  as  he  spoke,  his  manner  was  rendered  subservient  to 
his  habitual  brevity  of  style.  In  the  large  financial  matters 
with  which  he  had  become  so  accustomed  to  dealing, 
conversations  were  stripped  of  non-essentials  and 
assumed  almost  the  bare  straight-forwardness  of  classical 
dialogues. 

“You  have  come  to  see  me,  Calvar, — why?” 

“First,  to  have  you  confirm  one  of  my  opinions.” 

Murray’s  eyes  grew  almost  imperceptibly  narrower. 

“Your  opinion  is, — what?” 

“That  almost  everyone  in  England  is  ignorant  of 
certain  events  about  to  happen.” 

Murray’s  jaw  moved  forward  and  his  brows  lifted 
with  a  mild  cynicism. 

“I  can  readily  confirm  that;  almost  everyone  always 
is!” 

“But  you  are  not  ignorant  of  these  events,  Mr. 
Murray  ?” 
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“No;  I  am  aware  of  them.” 

“You  agree  with  me  that  the  idea  of  a  revolution  is 
not  purely  imaginative?” 

“It  has  a  basis  in  cold  fact.” 

Calvar  hesitated  a  moment.  “What  do  you  consider 
the  chief  cause  of  this  danger?” 

Murray  replied  without  reflection :  “The  perversion 
of  Labour  by  paid  Russian  influence.” 

“Do  you  think  there  will  really  be  a  revolution?” 

“The  Government  have  prepared  for  it.” 

“Is  anything  being  done,  officially,  to  stop  it?” 

“Scotland  Yard  is  working  overtime.  Arsenal  after 
arsenal  is  being  discovered.  Red  Leaders  are  being 
apprehended.” 

“The  public  hears  nothing  of  all  this.” 

“Nothing.” 

Calvar  remained  silent  a  moment,  while  Murray 
studied  his  face  curiously.  There  was  no  tremor  in  the 
sick  man’s  hands.  A  peculiar  calmness  rested  upon  him. 

Calvar  looked  up  at  length. 

“And  what  do  you  consider  the  most  expeditious 
manner  of  attempting  to  avert  a  revolution?” 

“By  all  means,”  Murray  replied,  “the  extermination 
of  every  Red  organizer,  and  that,  immediately.” 

“You  think,  then,  that  Labour  itself  would  not  go  the 
limit,  if  the  Russian  influence  were  suddenly  crushed?” 

“I  think  not, — I  have  tremendous  confidence  in 
Labour’s  inability  to  do  anything  without  shrewd 
guidance.” 

The  slur  upon  Labour  was  accompanied  by  a  satisfied 
chuckle  in  Murray’s  throat.  Calvar  heard  it  and  his  face 
suddenly  flushed. 
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“In  how  far  could  your  own  personal  action  serve, 
Mr.  Murray,  to  stop  or  even  delay  the  revolution?” 

Calvar  had  feared  his  last  question  might  have  the 
effect  of  ending  his  audience  with  Murray.  But  to  his 
surprise,  the  veiled  compliment  in  the  question  seemed  to 
be  touching  some  vulnerable  point  in  the  Capitalist’s  self¬ 
appreciation. 

“Well,”  he  replied  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  “I 
suppose  my  advice  with  regard  to  the  financial  policy 
would  be  respected,  even  at  so  late  an  hour,  by  certain 
people  whom  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  designate.” 

“Have  you  actually  the  power  of  influencing  the 
advancement  of  credit  to  the  railways.” 

“As  I  told  you  before  when  you  called,  Doctor  Calvar, 
I  have  the  privilege  of  acting  as  an  advisory,  if  I  so 
choose.” 

“Do  you  admit  that  railway  employees  are  underpaid?” 

“Yes;  but  the  question,  of  course,  is  whether  the 
present  is  the  wisest  time  to  increase  their  wages.” 

“You  mean  on  account  of  the  huge  National  Debt?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Do  you  object,  in  the  least,  to  my  asking  you  these 
questions  ?” 

“If  I  did,  I  should  not  be  answering  them.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  ask  me  anything  you  wish,  I  assure  you.” 

Calvar  took  advantage  of  the  invitation. 

“Suppose  a  revolution  occurred,  who  would  suffer 
the  more,  Capitalists  or  Labourers?” 

“That  is  difficult  to  say, — they  would  both  suffer 
proportionately,  but  Labour  would  be  reduced  to  greater 
extremities  than  Capital.” 
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“The  poor  people !”  exclaimed  Calvar. 

Murray  looked  at  him.  “If  you  choose  to  put  it  that 
way,  yes,”  he  replied. 

“Would  Capitalists  feel  it  at  all  extremely?” 

“Yes,  especially  those  who  have  the  greatest  invest¬ 
ments  in  English  industries.” 

“Would  you  personally  feel  it,  Mr.  Murray?” 

Calvar’s  question  made  him  hesitate.  “I  do  not  see 
the  purpose  of  your  question,  Doctor  Calvar.  Why  do 
you  ask  me?” 

“I  am  taking  you  merely  as  a  concrete  case,  Mr. 
Murray.” 

“Then  my  own  case  may  teach  you  the  advantages  of 
preparedness.  More  than  two  years  ago  my  reading  of 
events  foreshadowed  this  revolution.  My  English  invest¬ 
ments  were  at  that  time  almost  entirely  withdrawn  and 
placed  in  the  colonies.” 

Calvar  stared  at  him  in  astonishment,  but  said 
nothing.  He  was  thinking  of  this  self-protecting  hidden 
force,  this  detached  intelligence,  who  now  stood  convicted 
of  a  crime  less  obvious  than  disloyalty,  and  as  subtle  as 
the  man’s  own  unapparent  selfishness.  Calvar  had  only  a 
smattering  knowledge  but  he  now  recalled  something  that 
seemed  to  question  the  verity  of  Murray’s  confession. 

“But  was  there  not  a  law  passed  in  England  forbidding 
foreign  investments,  even  previous  to  two  years  ago?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes;  but  large  investments  may  have  a  national 
character  about  them  which  takes  them  above  the  rules 
governing  smaller  ones.” 

Calvar  knew  something  about  that  great  cloak  of 
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National  Sanction  which  was  made  to  cover  the  most  re¬ 
prehensible  transactions  of  favoured  Capitalists.  At  times 
of  national  stress  a  selfish  diversion  of  credit  could  be 
made  appear  as  the  most  altruistic  of  patriotic  services. 
“The  rich  man  turned  Patriot,”  acclaim  the  public ;  while 
the  “Patriot”  smiles  in  secret,— it  is  so  easy. 

“But  even  two  years  ago,”  asked  Calvar,  “was  it  not 
urgent  that  credit  be  retained  in  England?” 

“Fairly  urgent,  but  not  so  urgent  as  now.  Possibly 
you  are  not  willing  to  concede  me  a  certain  priority  in 
foreshadowing  the  revolution,  Doctor  Calvar.” 

In  Murray’s  voice  was  a  note  of  amusement,  and 
he  was  looking  at  Calvar  somewhat  as  a  school  teacher 
good-naturedly  indulges  the  heavy  groping  of  a  young 
pupil. 

“I  am  to  understand  then  that  you  would  not 
personally  suffer  very  greatly  if  a  revolution  occurs?” 

“Scarcely  at  all.  We  were  all  given  brains  to  use.  I 
used  mine.” 

Calvar  felt  a  dim  hatred  stirring  in  the  depths  of  his 
own  nature,  but  he  readily  controlled  it,  until  he  had 
asked  another  question. 

“Suppose,  for  argument’s  sake,”  he  resumed.  “It 
were  possible  for  you  to  talk  personally  with  the  chief 
Red  Leader,  whoever  that  may  be,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  each  other  in  a  perfectly  frank  manner  your 
respective  views  on  the  situation.  Would  any  good 
result  from  such  a  meeting?” 

Murray  regarded  Calvar  curiously  again. 

“A  very  unusual  thing  to  think  of,  Doctor  Calvar,” 
he  said.  “But  to  answer  your  question,  I  would  personally 
object  to  defiling  myself  in  such  a  manner.” 
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“I  presume  you  know,”  he  continued,  “that  the  real 
Red  Leader  has  not  been  discovered.” 

“Have  they  no  clue  to  his  identity  whatever?”  asked 
Calvar,  casually. 

“None.  Whoever  he  may  be,  he  is  diabolically 
shrewd.  I  fancy  he  will  never  be  apprehended.  And  of 
course  this  very  fact  has  a  great  bearing  on  the  progress 
of  things  revolutionary.” 

“Tell  me  one  thing,”  asked  Calvar,  scarcely  disguising 
his  keen  interest.  “If  the  real  Leader  were  caught  would 
it  make  the  revolution  impossible?” 

“I  almost  fancy  it  would,”  and  as  he  spoke  Murray 
was  watching  every  change  of  Calvar’s  expression. 

At  this  point  in  their  conversation  the  door  opened 
noiselessly  and  the  secretary  tip-toed  in  without  knocking. 
He  did  not  apologize  for  the  interruption. 

“Shall  I  wait  until  your  visitor  is  gone,”  he  asked 
Murray. 

“No;  tell  me  now.  What  is  the  source?” 

“Your  own  agency,  sir.” 

“Well.” 

“You  are  given  to  understand  that  great  excitement 
is  expected  at  the  Labour  meeting  to  be  held  in  the 
Albert  Hall  this  afternoon,  starting  at  three  o’clock,  and 
that  the  authorities  view  this  meeting  with  very  great 
concern.” 

The  secretary,  having  delivered  his  message,  left  the 
room,  and  Murray  turned  to  Calvar,  somewhat  less  calm 
than  previously. 

“And  now,  Doctor  Calvar,”  he  began,  “I  gather  from 
all  you  have  asked  me  that  it  is  your  desire  to  stop  the 
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revolution  from  breaking  out;  and  I  infer,  correctly  I 
think,  that  there  is  still  a  question  you  wish  to  ask.” 

Calvar  rose  and  looked  down  at  the  withered  form 
and  the  bold  face  defying  the  whole  unfriendly  universe. 
“There  is”  he  said  with  difficulty,  for  his  throat  was 
again  tightening  with  a  hatred  that  he  feared.  “Then 
ask  it,”  invited  Murray. 

Calvar  folded  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  denuded  his 
question  of  all  non-essentials : 

“Are  you  going  to  do  your  part,  as  a  friend  of  the 
poor,  to  prevent  the  revolution  ?” 

Just  then,  the  sun  which  had  all  day  been  hidden 
behind  clouds,  flooded  the  room  with  brilliant  light. 

“Would  you  mind  drawing  the  blinds?”  asked  Murray, 
narrowing  his  eyes. 

Calvar  flushed. 

“Mr.  Murray,”  he  said  with  evident  emotion.  “I  am 
here  not  as  your  servant  ....  At  any  other  moment 
than  this  I  would  have  been  glad  to  serve  your  comfort. 
.  .  .  but  right  now,  let  me  tell  you  frankly,  your  comfort 
does  not  mean  that  to  me,”  Calvar  snapped  his  fingers. 
“I  am  thinking  of  the  poor  people,  whose  comfort  no  one 
serves  ....  and  remember  I  have  asked  you  a  question 
.  .  .  .  What  is  your  answer?” 

Murray’s  face  grew  even  paler  than  it  had  been.  His 
gray  eyes  flashed  with  a  sudden  bright  fire  that  had  little 
store  of  fuel  behind  it.  He  maintained  his  body  in  only 
half-control.  His  voice  shook  with  excitement. 

“My  answer  is  NO — why  should  I  be  dogged  by  your 
kind — I  cannot  understand  why  I  allowed  you  to  come  to 
me — You  may  go.” 
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Calvar  walked  slowly,  pensively,  from  the  room.  He 
did  not  notice  Lloyd  who  stood  inside  his  own  door  as 
he  passed.  The  hatred  that  had  suddenly  lighted  in  his 
bosom  was  subdued  only  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
necessity  for  quick  action.  His  mind  ranged  over  a 
dozen  considerations  but  paused  on  none.  He  did  not 
stop  to  speak  to  the  secretary  who  half-approached  him 
in  the  upstairs  corridor,  but  walked  on  and  descended  the 
stairs.  The  huge  front  hallway  on  the  ground  floor  was 
apparently  deserted,  and  through  the  glass  doors  he  saw 
the  taxicab  still  waiting  for  him.  As  he  approached  the 
doors,  he  was  conscious  of  the  movement  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  standing  partially  concealed  behind  the 
leaves  of  a  large  palm.  He  looked  and  a  slight  shock 
settled  over  him  as  he  recognized  Hilda. 

On  the  wall  above  her,  Calvar’s  eye  caught,  as  he 
passed,  the  time-mellowed  masterpiece  of  Titian. 

Hilda  expected  him  to  speak  to  her,  but  he  ignored 
her  and  left  the  doors  for  his  taxi. 

“Sacred  and  Profane  Love  .  ...”  he  thought,  “that 
explains.  Titian  saw  it  all.” 
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Calvar  Forbears 

The  taxi  was  taking  him  rapidly  back  toward  Chisle- 
hurst.  In  the  stress  of  his  mission,  his  consciousness 
became  like  a  disembodied  thought,  groping  desperately 
at  hopes  that  seemed  less  and  less  promising,  and  return¬ 
ing  instinctively  each  moment  to  Mary,  to  the  great 
woman-love,  left  by  the  Southern  Coast  ....  Mary 
Durand  was  part  of  it  all  ...  .  He  reverted  to  her,  for 
strength  ....  The  night  on  the  tidal  island — (could  it 
be  only  last  night?) — had  been,  not  so  much  a  few  fleeting 
hours  between  suns,  as  a  whole  life-time  in  itself.  It 
would  remain  the  supreme  thing  in  all  his  days,  an 
apotheosized  Glory  to  which  each  of  them  would  return 
like  fluttering  spirit  birds,  if  to  no  other  tryst  more 
tangible.  With  deep  pain  he  remembered  how  serenely 
she  had  spoken  of  renunciation.  He  knew  what  suffering 
had  hidden  behind  her  words ;  her  face,  as  she  spoke, 
had  been  calm,  pale,  exquisite  with  inner  sorrow.  He 
had  left  her  in  the  morning,  boldly,  in  front  of  her  Aunt’s 
cottage  ....  He  was  miles  from  her  now,  but  her 
beauty  flooded  his  mind  until  he  could  feel  her  again  in 
his  bosom,  warm,  near,  inseparable.  His  meditation  was 
broken  by  the  halting  of  the  taxi  at  Chislehurst.  “But 
you  must  not  stop  here,”  he  said  to  the  driver.  “You 
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must  take  me  on  to  London.  Here  is  your  pay  up  to  the 
present,  you  must  go  on,  and  you  will  be  well  paid  again 
in  London.” 

The  driver  at  first  protested,  but  soon  succumbed  at 
the  sight  of  Calvar’s  money.  At  this  rate  of  pay,  he 
would  drive  his  passenger  to  Cornwall. 

“And  bear  in  mind,  my  good  man,”  Calvar  enjoined 
him,  “that  I  am  still  in  a  desperate  hurry.” 

Just  where  his  destination  lay  he  had  not  decided, 
but  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  conserving  time,  and 
kept  urging  his  driver  to  greater  speed. 

He  now  faced  the  whole  situation  frankly.  What 
remained  that  he  could  do?  Murray  had  flatly  refused 
to  lend  his  own  powerful  assistance.  He  had  registered 
his  unequivocal  opposition  to  a  meeting  with  Lebedoff. 
The  ingrained  selfishness  of  the  Capitalist  showed  at  last 
in  unmistakable  characters;  he  would  allow  a  cataclysm 
to  take  possession  of  a  nation  and  not  lift  his  hand  in 
any  effort  of  prevention. 

“Why,”  Calvar  asked  himself,  “did  Murray  receive 
me  at  all  or  allow  me  to  cross-question  him  in  the  way 
I  did?” 

The  answers  Murray  had  given  to  his  questions  had 
the  virtue  of  being  technically  accurate — frigidly  so ;  but 
they  served  no  greater  purpose  than  to  confirm  in  Calvar’s 
mind — if  any  confirmation  could  be  needed — the  menace 
of  a  revolution  which  was  no  myth  but  a  terrible  reality. 

One  thing  that  Murray  had  said,  came  back  to  Calvar 
now,  and  his  eyes  widened  with  an  incipient  realization. 
If  the  chief  Red  Leader  could  be  apprehended,  Murray 
thought,  the  revolution  would  be  hindered  and  probably 
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entirely  averted.  It  forced  a  new  question  to  Calvar’s 
mind.  He  himself  was  the  key  to  this  issue,  and  he  tried 
to  judge  his  own  attitude  toward  Lebedoff.  Provided 
everything  else  failed  would  he  refrain  from  exposing 
the  Russian  to  the  authorities?  Considering  the  duty  he 
owed  to  the  masses  of  people,  would  he  allow  Lebedoff’s 
personal  relations  with  himself  to  interfere?  Would  he 
not  give  the  man  up  ?  Why  should  he  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  misguided  reformer  reaping  his  logical  and  just 
retribution  ? 

Before  the  taxi  reached  London,  Calvar’s  attention 
was  attracted  to  one  or  two  unusual  sights,  vivid  with 
suggestion.  A  large  motor-lorry  flew  past  them  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  an  armed  soldier  in  uniform 
seated  beside  the  driver,  and  a  dozen  large  empty  milk 
cans  rattling  in  the  back.  Nearer  London,  in  an  open 
field  which  still  bore  marks  of  having  accommodated  a 
military  establishment  during  the  war,  Calvar  saw  two 
companies  of  infantry,  neatly  uniformed,  scrupulously 
polished,  being  drilled,  with  officers  in  command ;  and 
further  along  the  road  scattered  groups  of  soldiers  passed 
him,  walking  rapidly  with  their  kits,  in  the  direction  of 
the  drilling  grounds.  Many  of  them  were  veterans  of 
the  great  war  and  wore  wound  stripes,  service  ribbons 
and  military  decorations. 

When  his  driver  stopped  to  examine  a  tire,  Calvar 
spoke  to  a  workman  who  was  passing :  “What  does  this 
activity  of  the  military  mean,  my  man?” 

The  labourer  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

“I  reckon  the  Government  are  afraid  of  a  little 
skirmishin’,  result  o’  this  ’ere  strike.” 
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“Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  trouble?” 

“Well,  sir,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t  know  who  you  are, 
sir,  but  I’m  a  railroader  meself  and  I’m  goin’  to  stand 
behind  the  demands  our  Unions  are  makin’.  I’ve  ’ad 
enough  of  war,  I  ’ave,  but  sometimes  it’s  the  only  way  to 
establish  justice.” 

“Would  you  personally  support  a  revolution  if  it 
were  started?” 

“Yes,  I  would,  if  you  want  to  know !  I  fought  for 
me  wife  and  kiddies  in  France  and  I’d  do  it  again  in 
England  or  any  other  territory,  if  I  couldn’t  get  a  square 
deal  for  ’em  any  other  way.  Do  you  know  the  mistake 
the  government  is  makin’  shinin’  brass  buttons  again 
like  this?” 

“No,  tell  me.” 

“They  forget  that  bayonets  and  the  smell  o’  gun 
powder  have  lost  all  their  terrors  for  Englishmen.” 

“But  what  about  the  women  ?”  asked  Calvar. 

The  man’s  face  flushed  a  little. 

“Haven’t  they  stuck  it,  sir,  last  five  year?” 

As  Calvar  drove  on  toward  London  the  conversation 
lingered  in  his  mind.  He  had  met  an  average  workman, 
in  the  most  random  way  and  found  the  man  a  little  proud, 
as  he  declared  his  attitude. 

And  England  knew  nothing  of  the  reservoir  of 
potential  hatred  that  was  about  to  be  tapped !  Calvar 
felt  acutely  the  strange  contradiction  of  national  life;  a 
fraction  of  it  ready  to  spring  at  the  rest  in  all  the  incom¬ 
parable  passion  of  class-hatred,  and  the  rest  totally 
ignorant  of  the  menace.  He  recalled  Murray’s  words 
with  a  new  corroboration. 
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“Almost  everyone  alzvays  is  ignorant,”  he  had  said. 

When  Calvar  reached  London  he  instructed  his 
driver  to  take  him  to  Fleet  Street.  He  had  an  impulsive 
desire  to  see  Finlay  again. 

He  found  the  young  Irishman  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
seated  behind  a  desk  littered  with  papers. 

“Tell  me,  Gus,  “he  asked  seriously,  “What  do  you 
think  of  it  all?” 

“I’ve  stopped  thinking,  Calvar.  I’m  just  waiting.” 

Finlay’s  face  was  tensed  by  excitement.  He  pointed 
to  some  of  the  manuscript  on  his  desk  and  smiled. 

“I’m  doing  a  few  five  finger  exercises  for  my  own 
amusement.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“This  is  the  real  situation  on  paper,  and  there’s  almost 
enough  of  it  to  fill  the  Editor’s  waste  basket  level  to  the 
brim.  You  can  be  sure  he  won’t  use  this  copy.  But  I’m 
going  to  write  it  just  for  the  thrill  I  get  from  doing  it.” 

“You  think  there’s  no  hope  for  a  peaceful  settlement?” 

“I’ve  seen  too  much  of  the  thing’s  vitals,  Calvar,  to 
be  optimistic.  Anyway  I’m  full  of  Celtic  gloom — and 
the  tripe  I  had  for  breakfast  today  was  tougher  than 
usual.” 

Calvar  left  him  and  returned  to  his  apartments  in  New 
Burlington  Street,  paying  his  driver  and  dismissing  him. 

In  the  corridors  he  met  the  gentleman  who  lived  in 
the  flat  above  him,  coming  down  the  stairs  carrying  a 
suit-case.  Calvar  had  never  spoken  with  him  before 
although  he  was  a  relative  of  Mary’s.  But  personal 
relations  with  strangers  had  already  changed  in  London. 
The  strike  had  created  in  a  few  hours,  a  new  camaraderie. 
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“Good  afternoon,  Doctor,”  he  smiled,  “I'm  starting  out 
to  do  my  bit.  How  do  you  think  I  shall  look  as  a  loco¬ 
motive  fireman  with  blue  overalls  and  a  skull  cap.  I 
offered  my  services  a  few  days  ago  and  received  my 
‘calling-up  papers’  this  morning.” 

Calvar  had  noticed  days  ago,  newspaper  accounts  of 
thousands  of  civilians  proffering  themselves  to  fill 
positions  rendered  vacant  by  the  then  impending  strike. 

“When  do  you  commence  your  duties  ?”  Calvar  asked. 

“As  soon  as  I  reach  the  railway  yards,”  he  replied. 
“It  feels  like  war  times  again,  doesn’t  it?” 

As  Calvar  entered  his  apartment  he  found  the  morning 
paper  shoved  under  the  door.  Without  even  glancing  at 
the  room  he  sat  down  near  the  window  and  pored  over 
the  news. 

The  country  would  be  quite  transformed  by  the 
railroad  strike.  An  article,  well  displayed,  on  the  front 
page,  announced  the  resumption  of  the  strictest  food¬ 
rationing:  London  would  be,  and,  in  fact,  already  was 
like  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege;  the  economic  machinery  of 
war  time  was  revived :  rigid  war  rations  were  being 
imposed  as  strictly  as  when  the  channel  ports  were 
threatened.  Coal  dealers  were  notified  their  sales  must 
be  rationed.  London  would  be  dark  again  to-night,  for 
all  unnecessary  illumination  was  to  be  suspended.  It  was 
stated  that  the  completeness  of  the  government’s  plans 
had  surprised  the  strikers  and  that  the  most  disquieting 
feature  of  the  situation  was  the  possibility  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  strike  by  the  transport  federation  who  were 
about  to  hold  a  meeting,  for  it  was  feared  action  might 
be  taken  to  join  the  Dockworkers’  Union  in  a  general 
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walkout.  The  Seamen’s  and  Firemen’s  Unions  were 
voting  against  a  strike,  declaring  they  would  remain  loyal 
to  the  nation  and  help  defeat  “the  Bolsheviki  and  hot 
heads  of  the  industrial  world.”  It  was  announced  that 
Naval  stokers  and  engineers  would  be  utilized  in  the  effort 
to  run  a  limited  railway  service.  The  depots  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Chatham  were  already  promising  scenes  of 
the  liveliest  activity,  and  the  first  battle  squadron  had 
been  ordered  to  proceed  from  Scarborough  to  the 
Thames. 

The  newspaper  editorials  ran  a  leader,  full  of  strained 
optimism,  between  whose  encouraging  lines  were  written 
very  evident  apprehension  and  gloom. 

There  was  danger  of  the  bus  and  tramway  workers 
striking  and  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  subways 
would  be  paralyzed  by  Labour  within  a  very  few  hours. 
Already  aeroplane  service  was  in  use. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  described  the  arrangements  to 
meet  the  present  urgency,  stating  that  milk  was  being 
conveyed  from  a  hundred-mile  radius.  The  farmers  were 
taking  the  milk  to  pre-arranged  stops  where  it  was  col¬ 
lected  by  a  thousand  motor  lorries  and  brought  to  a  huge 
clearing  station,  in  Hyde  Park,  from  whence  the  whole¬ 
salers  drew  their  supplies. 

The  Government  were  considered  to  have  the  danger 
well  in  hand.  Army  leaders  had  been  summoned  to 
Westminster.  All  military  leave  had  been  stopped.  It 
was  stated  that  the  strike  leaders  “were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  limit  the  dispute  strictly  to  an  industrial  prob¬ 
lem,”  and  trying  to  discourage  “all  radical  elements  and 
subversive  agencies.” 
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Calvar  at  length  cast  the  journal  aside  and  rose  from 
his  chair,  gazing  down  into  New  Burlington  Street. 

It  was  all  happening  just  as  Lebedoff  had  predicted. 
But  the  press  spoke  only  in  the  most  indefinite  manner  of 
those  “subversive  agencies”  whose  full  significance  Calvar 
could  now  grasp.  For  the  general  population  the  strike 
would  mean  anxious  anticipation,  but  for  Calvar  and 
those  who  really  knew  the  undercurrent,  it  already  meant 
anguish. 

With  measured  steps  Calvar  paced  his  room  trying  to 
beguile  himself  with  the  hope  that  the  danger  of  revolu¬ 
tion  had  been  over-rated.  But  presently,  as  if  to  rouse 
him  from  the  idea,  he  heard  the  rhythmical  tread  of  many 
feet  approaching  in  the  street  below.  He  moved  to  the 
window.  A  posse  of  khaki-clad  men  were  marching  at 
the  front  of  a  column  of  civilians  wearing  the  silver 
badges  of  special  constables.  Evidently  they  were  coming 
from  Piccadilly  to  Regent  Street  to  assume  duties. 

Calvar  suffered  in  mind  at  the  contemplation  of 
events.  The  urgent  questioning  of  his  thoughts  arrived 
time  after  time  at  the  same  interrogation  as  before: 
“What  is  there  that  I  can  do  ?” 

The  posse  of  soldiers  and  constables  had  passed  out 
of  sight  and  now  a  motor  car  whirled  up  rapidly  from 
the  direction  of  Regent  Street,  the  driver  craning  his 
neck  at  the  street  numbers.  The  car  slowed  and  then 
stopped.  The  door  opened  and  a  man  of  small  stature 
stepped  lightly  to  the  footway. 

He  carried  a  stick,  wore  a  neatly  tailored  fall-coat 
and  gray  hat  and  held  his  gloves  in  one  hand  with  nice 
punctilio.  For  a  moment  he  looked  at  the  entrance  door, 
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then  cast  a  glance  upward,  turning  his  face  so  that  Calvar 
caught  sight  of  the  pale  face  with  the  flaxen  hair  brushed 
back  over  the  ears. 

Calvar  moved  from  the  window.  What  could  Ludwig 
Lebedoff  want  with  him?  Why  this  hurried  approach 
to  his  apartments? 

Light  footsteps  on  the  stairs, — a  knock.  Calvar  bade 
him  enter. 

Lebedoff  stood  in  the  door-way,  fingering  his  stick. 
He  hesitated.  There  was  no  smile  on  his  face,  but  a  calm 
seriousness. 

“Am  I  disturbing  you?”  he  asked  in  a  quiet  tone, 
apparently  trying  to  gauge  Calvar’s  mood. 

The  sudden  fire  that  burned  in  Calvar’s  breast  made 
it  hard  for  him  to  speak : 

“Why  do  you  come  here,  Lebedoff?”  he  asked. 

“To  talk  with  you.” 

It  seemed  strange  that  the  Russian  should  have 
arrived  so  soon  after  Calvar’s  own  arrival. 

“Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  come  to  these 
apartments  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  you  know  that  I  had  been  away?” 

“Yes;  I  knew  that.” 

“How  ?” 

“I  have  had  an  agent  of  mine  following  you  during 
the  past  five  days.  He  telephoned  me  thirty  minutes  ago 
that  you  had  reached  your  apartments.” 

“And  then  you  came  at  once  to  see  me?” 

“Yes,  as  soon  as  it  was  possible.” 

Lebedoff  moved  further  into  the  room  and  placed  his 
hat  and  stick  on  the  table. 
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Here  in  the  room  with  Calvar  was  the  powerful 
individual  whose  dream  of  revolution  was  rapidly  being 
cast  into  the  mould  of  events.  Calvar  stepped  a  pace 
back  from  him,  still  as  undecided  on  his  course  as  he  had 
been  that  first  day  at  the  Mordaunt’s.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  any  consideration  whatsoever  would  detain 
him  now  from  revealing  the  arch-Red,  whose  apprehen¬ 
sion  might  definitely  stop  the  growing  influences  of 
revolution.  Calvar’s  consciousness  flashed  with  a  sudden 
recognition  of  fate  ....  Was  not  LebedofT  being  now 
delivered  into  his  very  hands?  Was  not  some  guiding, 
friendly  power  answering  the  burden  of  Calvar’s  ardent 
desire  to  serve  the  poor  people? 

“And  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?’’  he  asked  the  Russian. 

“But  a  few  moments,  that  is  all,”  LebedofT  replied, 
looking  calmly  at  Calvar.  “I  am  always  attracted  most 
to  those  things  and  those  men  whom  I  do  not  understand. 
Is  there  not  hope  that  we  may  yet  understand  each  other, 
Calvar  ?” 

Calvar  motioned  him  to  a  chair. 

“That  is  a  fair  proposal,  LebedofT,”  he  said,  eagerly. 
“Suppose  we  try.  What  is  there  about  myself  that  your 
mind  finds  it  difficult  to  grasp?” 

A  pause  followed,  as  Calvar  drew  a  chair  some 
distance  from  the  Russian. 

“Briefly — your  motive,”  the  latter  replied. 

“My  motive  in  what?” 

“This  present  crisis  in  England.” 

“Then  I  shall  explain  it,  so  that  you  need  never  again 
be  in  any  doubt.”  Calvar’s  eyes  sparkled.  “I  am  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  unselfish.  I  know  that  I  am 
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unselfish.  I  am  thinking  not  of  myself,  but  of  the 
masses  of  the  poor  people,  who  need  a  guide.” 

The  words  came  from  him  intensely,  with  a  fine 
quiver  in  them.  Lebedoff  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
his  delicate  face  moved  with  the  smile  of  a  master- 
musician  who  hears  a  melody  he  loves. 

“We  are  brothers  then,  Calvar,”  he  said  softly. 

“Let  us  be  careful,  Lebedoff,”  warned  Calvar,  rising 
from  his  chair.  “I  told  you  I  was  going  to  oppose  you 
with  every  ounce  of  strength  in  my  being.” 

“Why  did  you  say  that  ?” 

“Because  I  can  see  that  the  fate  of  a  nation  may 
hinge  on  a  very  fine  distinction  ....  Tell  me!  What  is 
the  thing  you  seek  to  bring  about?” 

Lebedoff  smiled  again,  the  delicate  smile  of  a  dreamer 
of  stupendous  dreams : 

“I  seek  the  great  Renaissance,  Calvar,  the  new 
world’s  birth,  when  the  God-loved  common  people  shall 
come  into  their  heritage  of  liberty  and  forget  the  false 
sorrows  of  oppression  and  penury.” 

For  a  moment  his  speech  carried  Calvar  with  it,  but 
he  checked  the  mood. 

“And  you  think  this  baptism  of  fire  will  bring  the 
Renaissance,  Lebedoff?  Do  you  think  that  organization 
ever  changed  a  people’s  thought?  Do  you  fancy  that  the 
Soviet’s  wild  government  could  be  the  dispenser  of 
happiness  to  an  unsettled  people’s  mind  ?” 

Lebedoff  rose. 

“You  wrong  the  Soviet,  Calvar.  I,  who  have  talked 
for  hours  with  the  great  Lenine,  know  that  his  political 
creation  found  birth  in  a  heart,  tender  as  a  woman’s,  and 
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in  a  mind  fearless  as  a  god’s  ....  Lenine  has  seen  the 
failure  of  all  other  forms  of  government ;  he  has  seen 
the  world  rutted  in  doctrines  which  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  Lenine  said  to  me  once :  ‘All  that  is  worth 
a  ruble  in  the  world  is  locked  in  the  heart  of  man.’ 
Therefore  Lenine  spreads  his  experimental  fire  and 
looses  his  terrors,  trusting  that  from  the  upheaval  an 
unperishable  worth  in  man  shall  draw  a  new  and  better 
adjustment  ....  Is  it  not  noble  to  have  such  trust  in 
men  ?” 

Calvar  stepped  nearer  the  Russian. 

“It  is  all  wrong,”  he  said  firmly,  “I  cannot  agree. 
It  is  insane  and  ruthless  ....  I  am  prepared  to  do 
anything  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  poor  people,  but  let 
us  understand  each  other,  Lebedoff.  Time  is  passing 
quickly.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  be  persuaded,  even  yet, 
against  the  horror  of  your  plans?” 

“It  is  not  possible,  Calvar.”  Lebedoff  watched  the 
other’s  hands  that  were  trembling,  involuntarily. 

Calvar  caught  the  note  of  finality  in  the  Russian’s 
reply  and  for  a  moment  he  walked  pensively  across  the 
floor.  ! 


“Tell  me,”  he  said  at  length.  “Why  did  you  confide 
so  much  in  me  that  first  day  at  the  Mordaunt’s?” 

“Because  I  felt  the  people,  when  I  first  saw  you.” 
The  Russian  was  picking  up  his  hat  and  stick. 

Calvar  was  silent.  The  issue  of  their  friendship  was 
before  him.  Thorne  Murray  had  said  that  this  man’s 
apprehension  might  avert  the  revolution.  But  Lebedoff 
had  trusted  him,  he  had  poured  himself  out  to  him  .  .  .  . 
With  sudden  decision,  Calvar  realized  the  impossibility 
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of  harming  the  Russian,  an  impossibility  that  grew  from 
the  strongest  basis,  the  trust  of  man  in  man.  “I  must 
find  some  other  way,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  reached 
his  hand  to  Lebedoff,  who  had  now  moved  toward  the 
door. 

“Good-bye,  Lebedoff,”  he  said.  And  the  other,  after 
taking  his  hand  with  a  warmth  that  Calvar  had  scarcely 
expected,  left  him  and  went  down  the  stairs. 

Calvar,  standing  in  the  doorway,  heard  LebedofPs 
last  steps,  and  now  that  one  more  hope  was  lost,  he  saw 
his  own  sphere  of  action  more  narrowed  than  before. 

Murray  had  refused  to  listen  to  him. 

Lebedoff,  obdurate  and  determined,  was  safe  from 
discovery  because  of  a  principle  in  Calvar  that  could  not 
be  departed  from  even  under  the  present,  incomparable 
stress. 
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The  Pause 

Calvar  glanced  at  his  watch  as  he  turned  back  into 
the  room. 

It  was  fifteen  minutes  past  two. 

His  outlook  was  hopeless !  Within  an  hour  the  huge 
mass  meeting  would  be  assembled  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  labour  situation 
with  the  strikers.  Labour  leaders  would  be  there  speak¬ 
ing,  and  Calvar  knew  that  the  secret  diplomacy  of  an 
unseen  order  would  have  its  agitators  present,  too. 

All  seemed  lost! 

What  could  be  done  in  forty-five  minutes  to  curb 
these  forces,  growing  for  months,  years  even  ? 

Self-criticism  was  as  inappropriate  as  it  was  useless. 
He  could  not,  in  any  sense,  blame  himself.  The  task  of 
preventing,  single-handed,  a  revolution  was  not  one 
whose  failure  could  stigmatize  any  man. 

Calvar  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing  into 
the  street.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  streets  of  London  might  soon  be  transformed  into 
barricaded  battle  lanes ;  that  soon  the  people  who  walked 
peacefully  on  them  now,  would  hurry  to  the  security  of 
their  dwellings,  frightened  by  gun-fire.  The  vision  of 
it  came  upon  Calvar  overpoweringly.  He  turned  from 
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the  window  as  if  he  had  actually  seen  the  staggering 
forms  of  blood-crazed  fratricides.  His  face  was  pale 
and  a  great  weakness  smote  him.  With  difficulty  he 
made  his  legs  support  him  until  he  flung  himself  bodily 
upon  the  couch. 

He  felt  now  that  his  part  in  the  drama  of  revolution 
was  ended.  He  had  done  all  that  had  seemed  possible  to 
do.  His  efforts  had  failed.  Events  would  take  their 
course.  There  was  nothing  further  for  him  but  to  wait. 

His  weakness  made  him  conscious  of  the  strain  under 
which  he  had  been  living.  It  was  not  that  he  capitulated, 
— he  was  merely  tired  and  ill.  He  noticed  that  his  hands 
were  clenched  tightly,  and  he  relaxed  them  to  give 
greater  ease  to  his  body. 

He  braced  himself  on  his  elbow.  “If  there  were  but 
some  way  in  which  it  could  yet  be  prevented !”  he  said 
aloud. 

He  had  allowed  Lebedoff  to  go  unhindered,  and  still 
he  could  not  regret  his  decision.  Thoughts  crowded  until 
his  brain  throbbed.  Heaviness  settled  upon  his  body  and 
he  had  no  desire  to  move.  “To  lie  helpless  and  wait,  as 
I  am  doing  now,”  he  thought.  “This  is  a  new  form  of 
torture.” 

Ten  minutes  had  already  passed. 

He  rose  and  paced  the  floor,  in  a  growing  spirit  of 
personal  rebellion.  He  was  thinking  of  his  own  life:  of 
the  intensity  of  his  own  struggles,  and  of  a  new  Word 
that  he  was  seeing  written  more  and  more  over  all  his 
efforts.  “Failure !”  he  thought.  “I  am  learning  the 
meaning  of  it  at  last.”  Long  weeks  of  scientific  investi¬ 
gation  had  ended  in  a  manner  little  expected ;  the  results 
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of  his  patient  work  had  turned  out  to  be  as  dishearteningly 
small  as  he  had  fancied  they  would  be  great.  That  was 
the  first  failure.  The  second  failure  held  him  now 
powerless  to  act;  the  advantage  of  his  position  between 
Lebedoff  and  Murray  had  proved  no  advantage.  He  had 
been  mad  to  conceive  the  task  of  stopping  a  revolution. 

Although  the  rush  of  present,  impending  events 
occupied  all  his  thoughts,  there  was  still  another  failure, 
of  which  he  was  growing  more  and  more  conscious.  Mary 
Durand,  whom  he  loved  more  than  fame,  had  spoken  of 
renunciation.  He  knew  the  utter  sincerity  of  her  final 
words,  as  they  had  sat  close  together  by  the  fire  in  the 
cave ;  and  he  understood  the  reality  of  circumstances 
which  dictated  her  reluctant  decision.  This  crowning 
failure,  like  the  final,  unmistakable  edict  of  an  estranged 
Providence,  rushed  upon  Calvar,  burying  him  in  woe  that 
he  had  never  dreamed  existed. 

He  sank  into  a  chair  near  the  table. 

“And  this  is  death,”  he  said,  dropping  his  head  in 
his  arms.  “This  is  the  real  death.” 

But  while  Calvar  sat  in  his  room  suffering  mental 
anguish,  two  swift  motor  cars  were  moving  London  ward 
from  the  farthest  southern  suburbs.  One  was  a  pearly 
gray  monster,  immaculate,  sleek,  noiseless,  as  it  flew  along 
the  dusty  road,  and  in  its  rear  seat  sat  Thorne  Murray’s 
secretary  keenly  leaning  forward  to  urge  the  driver  to 
greater  speed. 

In  a  smaller  motor-car,  which  was  soon  passed  by 
the  gray  limousine,  sat  a  beautiful  woman  with  raven 
hair  and  lustrous  gray-green  eyes.  The  beauty  of  her 
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face  was  rendered  more  wonderful  by  a  suggestion  of 
eager  excitement. 

Mary  Durand  knew  nothing  of  the  purpose  of  the 
big  car  that  blew  the  dust  up  from  the  road  as  it  passed 
her,  shaking  her  own  conveyance  by  the  impact  of  its 
passage. 

Her  thoughts  were  with  Calvar.  From  him  she  had 
learned  the  danger  that  threatened  England,  and  she 
knew,  better  than  words  of  his  had  been  able  to  tell  her, 
how  vitally  his  being  was  concerned  with  the  issue. 

Her  gentle  nature  shrank  from  even  the  contemplation 
of  war.  She  had  been  journeying  rapidly,  unable  to 
define  and  not  trying  to  define,  the  great  urge  within  her 
that  made  London  the  destination  of  her  heart  as  well 
as  her  body. 

And,  strangely,  she  realized  with  a  throb  of  pain  that, 
although  she  was  going  to  London,  she  could  scarcely  go 
to  Calvar  now.  She  would  have  been  willing  to  give — 
life  itself,  if  such  sacrifice  could  enable  her  to  come  to 
him  and  tell  him  again  the  words  that  dwelt,  like 
sovereignties,  in  her  breast. 

Filial  duty  had  at  last  yielded  and  been  nullified  by 
her  recognition  of  another  claim,  too  strong  to  be 
suppressed.  Perhaps  it  was  selfish  to  disown  the  claims 
of  her  father.  But  she  was  ruled  by  a  keen  justice,  that 
showed  her  the  rights  of  personality,  fatal  to  deny. 

“But  now  I  cannot  even  go  to  him,”  she  kept  saying. 
She  could  have  gone*  but  something  held  her.  She  had 
left  Narrowgate  on  the  next  train  after  Calvar’s,  had 
engaged  a  motor-car  at  the  station  after  the  strike  stopped 
the  train,  and  persuaded  the  driver  to  make  the  long 
journey  northward. 
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Narrowgate  and  her  aunt’s  cottage  and  her  aunt 
were  no  longer  possible.  The  embarrassment  of  her 
night  with  Calvar  on  the  island,  which  she  had  had  no 
heart  to  disguise  and  had  frankly  confessed,  affected 
chiefly  her  aunt.  Mary  held  no  hard  feelings  toward  her 
father’s  sister,  who  naturally  enough,  like  the  world  in 
general,  found  it  impossible  to  believe  bright  things 
through  compromising  circumstances.  But  after  that, 
Narrowgate  was  rendered  impossible,  and  Mary  was  now 
nearing  London. 

The  other  motor-car,  bearing  Thorne  Murray’s  secre¬ 
tary,  had  disappeared  ahead  of  her,  long  since  and  even 
now  was  turning  into  New  Burlington  Street. 

Mary  stopped  her  driver  when  they  reached  the  first 
omnibus  route,  paid  him,  and  got  on  a  bus,  although  it 

was  almost  filled  with  roughly  dressed  workmen . 

She  would  go  to  Piccadilly  Circus,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  was  near  Calvar’s  home,  whither  she  was 
held  from  going  by  a  resolve  that  she  would  never  allow 
him  to  receive  her  at  a  time  when  he  might  feel  it 
necessary  to  shield  her  from  a  world  whose  whispers  she 
despised. 

Calvar  was  still  seated  by  the  table,  his  head  buried 
in  his  arms. 

Quick  footsteps  on  the  stairs  aroused  him.  They 
approached  his  door  and  it  was  flung  open,  without  the 
civility  of  knocking. 

He  rose  and  faced  Murray’s  secretary.  “For  God’s 
sake,  man,  what  brings  you  here  ?”  he  asked  impetuously. 

“Come  with  me  at  once, — Mr.  Murray  demands  that 
you  come  at  once — delay  will  not  be  countenanced.” 
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“But  what?—” 

“Only  come — I  shall  answer  your  questions  as  we  go 
to  Willowdene.” 

Calvar  took  his  hat  and  together  they  descended  the 
stairs.  They  were  silent  as  they  got  into  the  limousine. 

“And  now,  in  the  name  of  God,  explain!”  Calvar 
leaned  eagerly  toward  the  secretary  as  the  motor-car 
started. 

“I  cannot  explain,  sir,”  he  replied,  “all  I  know  is  that 
I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Murray  in  such  a  fine  fury  to  have 
anvone  reach  him.” 

Calvar  poised  the  probabilities  in  his  mind. 

Could  it  be  that  Murray,  at  the  last  moment,  melted 
from  his  obdurate  attitude?  Could  it  be  that  he  was  now 
anxious  to  advise  concessions?  If  such  were  the  case 
why  should  he  be  sending  for  him  to  come  to  Willow¬ 
dene?  Could  Murray  not  consign  his  decision  to  the 
rapid  communication  of  his  own  private  telegraph?  This 
became  the  master-question  in  Calvar’s  mind.  No  matter 
what  Thorne  Murray  was  deciding,  what  possible  reason 
did  he  have  for  inviting,  even  dragging,  to  his  presence 
a  man  whom,  only  a  few  hours  since,  he  had  dismissed  in 
a  rage? 

“How  long  will  it  take  us  to  reach  Willowdene?” 
asked  Calvar,  when  they  were  well  out  of  London. 

The  secretary  examined  his  watch. 

“It  is  now  ten  minutes  to  three,”  he  said.  “At  this 
rate  we  will  be  there  by  three.  The  driver  is  going  by 
a  short-cut  route.” 

Calvar  leaned  back  in  the  cushioned  depths  of  the 
seat  and  closed  his  eyes.  He  had  come  with  the  secretary 
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only  because  any  action  was  better  than  inaction.  He 
tried  to  control  his  eager  curiosity. 

At  three  o’clock  precisely  they  drew  up  in  front  of 
Willowdene  and  the  secretary,  alighting,  led  Calvar 
quickly  along  the  hall,  up  the  cushioned  stair-way,  and 
for  once  made  no  pause  as  they  approached  the  heavy 
oaken  doors. 

Murray  was  evidently  more  ill  than  usual.  A  white 
pillow  was  laid  behind  his  shoulders,  and  the  pallor  of 
his  face  scarcely  contrasted  with  the  linen.  His  eyes 
were  less  keen  than  they  had  been  a  few  hours  ago  and 
were  filmed  by  a  dull  moisture.  His  breathing  was 
laboured  and  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  two  men  entering 
his  room,  he  tried  to  raise  his  hand. 

“Go,”  he  said  to  the  secretary,  “Have  the  letter  ready. 
Put  my  seal  on  the  envelope.” 

The  secretary  left  the  room. 

For  fully  fifteen  seconds  Murray  tried  vainly  to  speak 
and  Calvar  looked  down  at  the  useless  arms  and  legs 
quivering  with  nervous  tension.  At  last  the  invalid’s 
voice  was  controlled. 

“Calvar,”  he  said  in  a  high-pitched  tone.  “I — I  am  the 
man  who  has  brought  this  thing  on  the  country — let  us 
not  debate  the  point, — ”  He  looked  away  from  Calvar. 
“And  you  are  the  only  man  who  can  stop  it,  now !” 

Calvar  almost  gasped.  He  knew  that  the  man  before 
him  was  suffering  more  than  a  physical  anguish,  and  that 
the  relentless  tide  of  thought  was  turning  the  sanity  of 
his  mind. 

“You  are  very  ill,  Mr.  Murray,”  he  replied,  stepping 
close  to  his  chair  and  pressing  down  the  hand  which  had 
begun  to  rise  uncontrolled. 
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“My  brain  was  never  clearer,”  Murray  said.  “Are 
you  ready  to  follow  my  instructions?” 

“Have  you  decided  to  advise  concession?”  Calvar 
forgot  now  that  he  was  talking  with  an  invalid,  and 
Murray  half-winced  at  the  boldness  and  vigour  of  his 
voice. 

“No;  it  would  be  useless  .  .  .  The  mass  meeting  is 
being  assembled  at  this  moment  .  .  .  This  is  the  critical 
instant  of  our  national  life  .  .  .  Do  not  question  it !  .  .  . 
Messages  are  reaching  me,  pointing  the  trend  of  Labour 
feeling  ....  I  had  not  been  prepared  to  believe  it  was 
so  extreme.  But  here  we  have  it  all  before  us, — the 
great  meeting  surging  with  latent  passion, — it  is  a  vast 
arsenal !  Some  one  may  set  the  spark  to  it  that  will  loose 
a  conflagration,  and  these  blind  creatures  will  pour  forth 
with  impetuous  purpose,  lost  to  all  finer  inhibitions.” 

Calvar  stepped  back  from  the  chair. 

“And  what  would  you  have  with  me?”  he  asked. 

Murray  raised  his  face. 

“You  must  go  and  speak  at  this  meeting!” 

“I — speak?”  Calvar’s  eyes  widened. 

“Why  not  ?” 

“I  have  never  spoken  in  public.” 

“That  does  not  matter.” 

“But  how  could  I  gain  admittance  to  the  pit?” 

The  opportunity  of  doing  anything  brought  a  wave 
of  new  encouragement  to  Calvar  and  although,  had  he 
paused  to  reflect,  he  would  have  recognized  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  his  addressing  a  public  meeting,  nevertheless 
he  was  caught  up  in  Murray’s  keen  enthusiasm  and 
questioned  nothing  except  the  difficulty  of  gaining  a 
hearing. 
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“By  my  powers,”  the  Capitalist  replied.  “I  can  gain 
you  immediate  admission  to  the  pit.  There  is  no  time  to 
waste — the  letter  which  the  secretary  will  give  you  is 
sufficient.  Are  you  ready  to  go  ?” 

“Yes;  I  am  ready.” 

But  it  was  not  until  Calvar  had  received  the  letter  and 
was  in  the  limousine,  speeding  Londonward,  that  he 
gained  a  perspective  of  his  new  task. 

He  said  the  words  aloud  to  himself :  “I  am  going  to 
the  mass  meeting — to  speak — I  shall  be  expected  to  have 
something  to  say — as  yet  I  can  see  nothing . ” 

Gradually  he  returned  to  the  same  question  that  he 
had  asked  himself  before.  Why  the  change  in  Murray’s 
attitude?  He  had  just  left  the  trembling  form  in  whose 
confused  movements  he  found  it  impossible  to  read  any 
melting  of  heart.  It  was  rather  a  cold,  impetuous,  mental 
grasping  of  the  situation  that  had  made  Murray  send  for 
him;  and  why  for  him? 

“You  are  the  only  man  who  can  stop  it  now,”  he  had 
said. 

Calvar  felt  no  inner  sanction  of  his  words,  but  rather 
a  dull  weight  of  personal  diffidence. 

As  he  cogitated,  a  new  reading  of  Murray’s  change 
presented  itself ;  and  Calvar  paled  at  the  very  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  its  truth. 

“Can  it  be  that  he  is  using  me  as  his  puppet?”  he 
asked  himself.  “Can  it  be,  that  he  hopes  to  engage  my 
services,  not  for  any  unselfish  accomplishment,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  thing  which  he  knows  full 
well  would  react  detrimentally  to  the  Capitalistic  element, 
for  whom  he  is  expected  to  be  solicitous?” 
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Who  was  this  man  Deaver  whose  name  was  written 
on  the  sealed  letter? 

Calvar  held  the  envelope  before  his  eye  almost  with 
decision  to  open  it. 

No  ....  he  would  wait.  He  would  allow  events 
to  unfold  the  answer  to  his  question. 

His  heart  pounded  with  anticipation.  He  leaned 
forward,  his  fists  clenched ;  and  the  Murray  limousine 
never  made  greater  speed  than  it  was  making  now. 
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The  Mass  Meeting 

Mary  Durand  presently  discovered  that  the  omnibus 
upon  whose  upper  deck  she  was  journeying  toward  the 
West  end,  had  changed  its  regular  course,  and,  instead  of 
making  a  straight  northern  progress  through  Lambeth, 
had  deviated  toward  Battersea  Park.  She  said  nothing 
until,  on  crossing  Albert  Bridge,  she  found  herself  in 
Chelsea. 

“Pardon  me,”  she  apologized  to  a  roughly  dressed 
man  seated  beside  her.  “But  is  this  ’bus  not  going  to 
Piccadilly  Circus?” 

“No,”  he  answered  bluntly,  turning  toward  her  with 
a  half-sneer  on  his  face.  “It  is  going  to  Albert  Hall — 
all  buses  are  going  there  to-day,  lady.” 

“But  it  has  Piccadilly  on  its  directory.” 

“That  don’t  matter — The  ’buses  is  servin’  the  working¬ 
man,  now.” 

It  then  dawned  upon  her  that  a  new,  fearful  influence 
was  abroad,  commandeering  even  the  modes  of  transit. 

She  would  have  alighted,  had  it  not  been  impossible. 
The  aisle  was  packed  with  men,  standing  and  jostling  one 
another  at  every  lurch  of  the  ’bus.  On  looking  about, 
she  could  see  only  one  other  woman  who  was  apparently 
as  much  embarrassed  as  herself. 
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There  was  no  choice  but  to  remain,  for,  to  make  her 
predicament  still  worse,  the  ’bus  was  no  longer  stopping 
for  passengers,  having  already  received  twice  its  quota. 

The  ’bus  doubled  its  speed,  soon  crossed  Cromwell 
Road,  and  ran  north  on  Queen’s  Road.  It  wheeled 
sharply  to  the  right,  on  reaching  Kensington,  and  nearly 
ran  down  several  men  who,  standing  in  knots  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  formed  the  fringes  of  a  huge  dense 
mass  who  filled  the  road  completely  and  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  Albert  Hall  to  its  limits. 

Mary  stood  up  excitedly  and  gazed  over  that 
immense  congregation  of  Labour,  pressing  over  the 
lawns  from  neighboring  streets,  seeking  admission  to  the 
Hall.  Apparently  this  constituted  the  overflow  from  the 
vast  auditorium,  already  filled. 

The  ’bus  honked  blatantly  and  reduced  its  speed  to 
a  creeping  movement,  while  the  mob  separated  in  front 
of  it. 

Angry  faces  were  upturned  as  though  to  ask,  “Who 
are  you  to  be  given  preference?” 

Slowly  they  made  their  way  beside  the  curb,  turned 
in  through  the  iron  gate  and  drew  near  the  west  entrance 
of  the  hall. 

It  was  evident  that  the  meeting  had  not  yet  started, 
for  cramped  files  of  men  were  still  pressing  in  through 
the  great  doors. 

The  ’bus  halted  and  Mary’s  rough  fellow-passengers 
rose.  In  the  jam  she  was  carried  with  them  despite  her 
efforts  to  extricate  herself.  Yet,  though  their  own  aim 
was  to  shove  themselves  past  the  doors,  they  refrained, 
with  unexpected  courtesy,  from  jostling  her.  Mary  could 
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see  with  indignation  that  the  other  woman  was  less 
fortunate ;  but  about  herself  there  radiated  a  strange 
power,  keeping  the  men  at  a  distance. 

It  was  useless  to  resist  and  she  entered  the  Hall  in 
the  midst  of  them.  The  people  who  had  arrived  in  the 
same  ’bus  with  her,  seemed  to  be  granted  special  favours 
by  a  directing  factor  inside  the  doors.  Mary’s  attention 
was  held,  in  the  busy  rotunda,  by  a  man,  standing  aloof, 
welcoming  her  fellow-passengers  with  quiet  smiles  of 
recognition.  He  was  neatly  dressed,  his  pale  face  flushed 
over  the  cheek  bones,  and  he  balanced  his  stick,  with 
finished  poise,  horizontally  in  his  palms. 

A  special  place  seemed  to  have  been  allotted  to  them 
and  Mary  was  forced  to  continue  along  the  crowded 
foyer  to  a  staircase  opening  into  a  box  at  the  end  of  the 
lower  tier. 

Her  presence  was  treated  by  her  companions  as  a 
humourous  occurrence,  and  when  she  attempted  to  leave 
the  box,  one  of  them  pointed  to  a  comfortable  chair  at 
the  front.  “You  will  enjoy  yourself,  lady,”  he  laughed. 

Mary  was  held  by  a  peculiar,  indefinable  fear.  In 
the  vast  audience  she  could  notice  only  a  sprinkling  of 
women,  but  nevertheless  she  accepted  the  chair,  auto¬ 
matically. 

The  immense  auditorium  was  already  filled  to 
capacity.  The  amphitheatre,  the  boxes  tier  upon  tier, 
and  the  balconies  above  them  were  alive  with  the  massive 
black  of  men’s  clothes,  and  with  white  faces  that  moved 
continually.  The  arena  below  was  one  solid,  defined  oval 
of  living  humanity,  and  high  up,  near  the  vault,  faces 
resembling  tiny  white  specks,  crowded  the  portals  of  the 
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picture  galleries.  The  deep  tone  of  men’s  conversation 
filled  the  tense  air  with  a  harsh  buzzing  sound  which  to 
Mary’s  quickened  sensitivity,  became  almost  a  deafening 
roar. 

She  looked  to  the  pit,  below  and  in  front  of  the 
orchestra  spaces,  where  a  semicircle  of  official-looking 
men  formed  the  centre  of  the  entire  gathering.  Before 
them  was  a  long  table  covered  with  documents  which 
cast  up  accentuated  light  from  the  gray  glazed  dome 
above. 

Mary’s  consciousness  quickened  as  the  roar  of  voices 
suddenly  softened  and  dwindled  to  a  scattered  whisper¬ 
ing.  She  looked  to  the  pit  again,  and  saw  a  man  standing 
with  upraised  hand. 

The  meeting  had  begun. 

It  was  five  and  thirty  minutes  later  when  Calvar 
looked  with  surprise  at  Murray’s  driver  who  stopped  the 
limousine  in  Kensington  Railway  Station. 

“Why  do  you  stop  here,  Smithers?”  he  asked 
impatiently. 

“My  instructions  from  Mr.  Murray’s  secretary,  sir.” 
He  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Willowdene. 
“The  secretary  told  me  to  bring  you  here,  and  that  you 
were  to  follow  the  subway  from  this  station  to  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Albert  Hall.  The  subway  is  being  kept 
clear  to-day,  he  said,  and  you  will  be  met  by  Mr.  Deaver 
at  the  other  end  of  the  passage-way.  He  expects  you,  the 
secretary  said,  and  you  were  to  give  him  a  letter.” 

Calvar  left  the  limousine  and  hastened  through  the 
station.  The  special  constable  on  duty  at  the  station  end 
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of  the  subway  approached  him  as  he  made  to  pass,  then 
hesitated. 

“You  have  business  here,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“Urgent  business — don’t  delay  me,”  replied  Calvar, 
brushing  past  him. 

It  seemed  miles,  that  endless  walk  amid  silent,  white- 
glazed  walls  that  echoed  his  measured  footsteps.  He 
could  not  think  coherently  and  a  peculiar  poise  was 
preventing  him  from  walking  faster. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  passage,  he  found  a  portly, 
well-groomed  gentleman  with  carefully  trimmed  beard 
and  rimless  spectacles  that  flashed  light  like  crystals. 

“Who  are  you,  Sir?”  the  man  asked,  simply  and 
politely. 

“Calvar.” 

“I  am  Deaver,”  he  said.  “I  feared  you  would  not 
arrive  in  time  ....  Please  follow  me  through — this 
way.  And,  by  the  by,”  he  asked,  turning  to  Calvar  as 
they  climbed  a  staircase,  “have  you  a  letter?” 

The  letter  was  produced.  Mr.  Deaver  turned  the 
envelope  and  glanced  at  the  seal.  Tearing  it  open  he 
read  aloud,  half  to  himself,  but  in  a  voice  that  carried 
distinctly  to  Calvar : 

“My  dear  Deaver. — The  bearer  is  John  Calvar. 

I  would  esteem  it  a  very  high  favour,  indeed,  if  you 
could  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  as  suggested 
in  my  secretary’s  telephone  conversation  of  a  few 
moments  ago  ....  I  scarcely  need  impress  you 
with  the  critical  nature  of  this  Labour  meeting  .... 
Millions  are  at  stake  ....  Calvar  must  be  allowed 
to  speak.  Thorne  Murray.” 
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Calvar’s  face  paled  as  he  heard  the  reference  to 
money.  “So,  then,  my  suspicions  were  correct,”  he 
thought.  “I  am  evidently  the  tool  of  this  selfish  capitalist 
who  would  use  me  for  his  own  capitalistic  interests  .  .  .  . 
We  shall  see.” 

Mr.  Deaver  turned  to  Calvar  again  as  they  entered 
a  long  narrow  passage  at  the  further  end  of  which  Calvar 
glimpsed,  through  the  doorway,  a  segment  of  the  huge 
audience. 

“The  arrangements  are  completed,”  said  Mr.  Deaver. 
“You  are  to  follow  the  man  who  is  now  speaking.  But 
tell  me,  please,  how  do  you  wish  to  be  introduced.” 

“Does  it  matter  much,  how  ?”  Calvar’s  eyes  flashed. 

Deaver  smiled,  “I  should  say  it  mattered  a  great  deal. 
It  would  scarcely  be  wise  to  state  bluntly  that  you  were 
an  emissary  of  a  Capitalist !” 

They  paused  near  the  door-way  leading  to  the  audi¬ 
torium.  “I  am  NOT  Thorne  Murray’s  emissary!” 
exclaimed  Calvar,  fixing  the  other  with  his  gaze. 

“Well,”  returned  Deaver  impatiently.  “That  was  the 
understanding.  Please  explain  briefly.” 

(They  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  and  could 
catch  occasional  heckling  from  various  parts  of  the  hall.) 

“I  am  here,  not  to  further  Thorne  Murray’s  interests, 
but  to  speak  words  which”  ...  he  paused,  “words  which 
I  must  find  for  myself.” 

Mr.  Deaver  was  flustered.  “Your  position  seems  very 
ill-stated,”  he  replied  quickly.  “We  must  decide  immed¬ 
iately — the  present  speaker  is  a  strike  leader  ...  he  is 
having  a  hard  time  .  ” 

“How  ?” 
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“The  man  who  spoke  before  him  was  irregular  .  .  .  . 
he  sounded  a  radical  note  which  had  an  electrical  effect 
on  his  audience  ....  they  loudly  applauded  him  .  .  .  . 
and  the  strike  leader  is  now  trying  to  smooth  over  the 
regretted  incident.  Listen !” 

They  moved  closer  to  the  door  and  could  hear  the 
words  clearly. 

“I  observe  with  regret  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  turn  this  industrial  fight  into  a  revolution,  despite  all 
my  efforts  to  limit  it  to  the  form  of  a  labour  dispute/’ 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  audience  was  silent. 

“These  efforts  to  transform  its  character  into  a 
revolutionary  movement  may  succeed.” 

A  voice  from  the  audience:  “Why  not?” 

“I  am  not  responsible  for  this,  if  they  should  succeed,” 
the  speaker  continued. 

“We’ll  take  the  responsibility,”  cried  another  voice, 
followed  by  shouts  of  “Order !” 

“The  railroad  men  are  neither  Bolsheviki,  nor 
anarchists,”  the  strike  leader  went  on,  “but  in  the  true 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  fighting  for,  they  are  more 
determined  than  ever  before.  Let  those  who  are  fanning 
the  flame  be  prepared  for  the  results  of  their  efforts. 
IV e  shall  not  be  beaten.  But  at  the  same  time,  gentlemen, 
let  me  tell  you,  that  no  avenue  of  settlement  will  be 
missed  by  me.  Neither  dignity  nor  pride  will  prevent  me 
from  settling  what  I  know  to  be  a  terrible  business.” 

The  speaker  sat  down  and  an  ominous  silence  brooded 
over  the  vast  auditorium. 

Calvar  thought :  “It  is  the  poor  people — that  vast  mob 
there !  Who  would  stay  their  hands  from  the  things 
they  need  and  crave?” 
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“It’s  your  turn,  Calvar,”  exclaimed  Deaver,  pushing 
him  forward.  “Too  late  for  introduction!  Go,  and  for 
God’s  sake,  man,  use  discretion.  You  are  to  be  followed 
by  a  radical  leader !” 

A  growing  sound  of  voices  had  risen,  after  the 
speaker  sat  down,  and  it  grew  louder  until  Calvar 
appeared  walking  forward  from  the  narrow  passage-way, 
across  the  pit  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  table.  He  felt 
he  would  never  arrive  there — it  seemed  an  endless  walk — 
and  he  did  not  understand  the  waning  of  the  voices  as  he 
proceeded. 

As  he  beheld  the  blocks  of  people,  lining  distant  walls 
like  a  gigantic  pattern,  he  learned  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  boundless  strength  which  a  speaker  may 
absorb  from  his  audience. 

They  were  quieting  ....  He  felt,  like  a  flash,  the 
oneness  between  himself  and  them:  the  one  could  be  the 
all,  and  the  all  could  be  the  one ! 

Complete  silence  reigned,  as  this  serious,  pale-faced 
young  man  advanced  to  the  speaker’s  position  in  the  pit 
.  .  .  .  Many  noticed  the  perfect  poise  in  his  manner  and 
a  certain  solidarity  of  will  that  breathed  from  him,  even 
before  he  spoke.  And  when  he  did  speak  his  back  was 
turned  without  the  customary  acknowledgments  of  the 
semi-circle  of  men  behind  him ;  and  his  voice  rose  rich 
and  clear — tuned  to  an  inner  vividness. 

The  audience  had  half-expected  him  to  placate  and 
a  deep  murmur  preceded  his  opening. 

Those  opening  words — what  a  silence  followed  them. 

“We,  in  whom  the  struggle  for  existence  has  been 
uppermost  for  years,  come  at  last,  not  to  ask  for  favour, 
but  to  demand  justice.” 
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In  the  full  period  which  followed,  an  unheard  move¬ 
ment  passed  through  the  auditorium  as  though  a  desire 
to  approve  were  being  checked  by  a  sympathy,  deep  rather 
than  demonstrative. 

“The  question  before  us  is  one,  not  only  of  challenge, 
but  of  endurance.  How  long,  in  the  face  of  the  keenest 
opposition,  shall  we  be  able  to  support  our  cause?  The 
answer  will  be  found,  I  trust,  not  in  the  counting  of  our 
strike  funds,  but  in  a  reckoning  of  the  quality  of  our 
minds  .  .  .  .  If,  in  each  man  of  you,  there  lives  a  spark 
of  indomitable  resolution;  if,  in  every  mind,  there  dwells 
a  purpose  not  to  be  shaken  by  adversity;  and,  if  finally, 
each  one  of  you  will  say  with  me,  ‘Fight  on,  though  the 
cost  be  greater  than  we  dream/  I  know  that  no  power, 
in  earth  or  heaven,  will  hold  us  from  our  just  demands.” 

The  words  thrilled.  Not  a  man,  even  the  most 
dispassionate,  refrained  from  the  long  applause  that 
smote  the  dome  of  the  auditorium. 

“We  have  registered  our  faith,”  he  continued,  when 
the  hall  was  silent  again.  “We  have  registered  our  pur¬ 
pose  that  shall  be  like  iron.” 

The  faces  of  the  officials  in  the  semi-circle  behind  the 
speaker,  wore  puzzled  expressions  which  changed  to 
those  of  apprehension  as  he  resumed. 

“There  is,  in  me,  a  hatred,  stronger  than  iron,  for 
those  who,  during  centuries  of  selfish  power,  continue 
to  flaunt  their  opulence  as  a  badge  of  superiority.” 

A  rustle  passed  over  the  audience,  like  a  fresh  wind 
through  a  grove  of  aspens,  and  a  voice  from  one  of  the 
lower-end  boxes  shouted  loudly : 

“That’s  brains  talking — down  with  Capital !” 
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The  speaker  disregarded  the  interruption  and  held 
the  audience  while  he  gazed,  without  speaking,  over  the 
amphitheatre.  Why  this  pause?  Burning  curiosity  was 
written  on  every  face.  Who  was  this  man  whose  very 
silence  governed  order? 

“Friends,”  he  said  at  last  (and  there  was  a  quiver  of 
indecision  in  his  tone).  “I  cannot  know  that  which  is 
about  to  happen.  If  it  were  granted  me  to  have  the 
insight  of  a  god,  just  now,  I  might  tell  you.” 

A  voice  from  the  boxes:  “You  don’t  need  it;  we’ll 
take  your  advice,  brother !” 

Calvar  continued :  “I  wonder  what  will  be  the  result 
of  this  great  meeting  to-day?” 

The  men  in  the  semi-circle  were  tense,  motionless. 

“For  aught  I  know  you  will  go  forth  carrying  the 
banner  of  this  living  hatred  before  you.  For  aught  I 
know  you  will  go  forth  incensed,  urged  past  tolerance  by 
the  wrongs  of  social  injustice.” 

Voices  from  various  quarters  shouted:  “Hurrah!” 
“Why  not !”  “Let  it  come !” 

Calvar  gained  immediate  control  and  the  rising  voices 
hushed  as  he  spoke : 

“For  aught  I  know  this  meeting  to-day  may  mark 
the  beginning  of  REVOLUTION  IN  ENGLAND!” 

He  shouted  the  last  words  loudly,  but  before  the 
audience  could  lend  their  eager  applause,  he  made  a 
sudden  forward  step  and  lifted  his  clenched  fist  high  in 
the  air.  The  people  were  puzzled.  A  flicker  of  excite¬ 
ment  grew  into  a  medley  of  confused  sound,  which  abated 
when  they  saw  his  bodily  attitude  maintained.  His 
dramatic  poise  quieted  them  and,  in  the  silence  which 
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followed,  Calvar  saw  every  face  which  had  been 
momentarily  still,  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  end 
box,  attracted  by  the  white  gown  of  a  woman  who  had 
risen  from  her  chair. 

Calvar  looked. 

She  was  so  near  that  he  caught  the  pale  serenity  of 
her  face,  indistinct  with  emotion. 

It  was  a  tense  moment  for  the  audience.  They  felt 
something  pass  between  the  speaker  and  this  unknown, 
beautiful  woman — something  like  a  magnetic  wave  that 
spread  from  them  both. 

The  speaker  forgot  to  unclench  his  fist  still  raised  in 
the  air.  Behind  his  face,  so  pale  and  bright,  many 
thought  they  beheld  a  struggle  of  life-and-death  intensity. 

“And  now,  my  friends,”  he  said  (his  voice  coming  as 
a  great  relief  to  the  audience,  who  shifted  in  their  seats 
to  ease  themselves)  “I  will  tell  you  of  a  better  way.” 

They  listened,  puzzled.  What  did  he  mean?  What 
was  the  new  thing  in  his  voice  that  held  them? 

He  stepped  back  closer  to  the  semi-circle  of  officials 
and,  for  one  brief  moment  his  eyes  were  cast  upon  the 
floor.  He  looked  up  slowly,  thoughtfully. 

“It  is  simply  this — let  each  man's  battle  be  in  his  own 
mind!" 

After  he  spoke,  he  punctuated  the  words  with  a  cal¬ 
culated  silence  as  he  looked  calmly  for  a  moment  over 
the  audience,  who  were  making  dim  associations  between 
his  words  and  the  strange  rapport  that  they  had  felt 
between  him  and  the  woman. 

Then  with  instinctive  knowledge  that  his  words  were 
ended,  that  the  source  of  them  had  been  suddenly  cut  off, 
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lie  turned  abruptly,  and  without  conclusion  or  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  chairman,  walked  awkwardly  toward  the 
door  by  which  he  had  entered. 

The  audience  were  silent. 

Calvar  could  hear  through  that  oppressive  silence 
only  the  thunder  of  his  own  footsteps;  and  then  the  voice 
of  the  strike  leader  who  had  risen  quickly  to  speak  to 
them.  His  words  seemed  to  have  the  suggestion  of 
dismissing  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Deaver  approached  him  in  the  hallway. 

Calvar  was  dazed. 

He  noticed  Mr.  Deaver’s  beard  was  trimmed  with 
great  care  and  that  the  crystalline  clearness  of  his 
spectacle  lenses  gave  him  a  very  smart  appearance  .... 
but  what  Deaver  was  trying  to  tell  him  he  never 
remembered  afterwards. 

How  long  he  had  stood  thus  in  the  corridor  he  did 
not  know,  but,  after  a  time  he  heard  the  noise  of  the 
hall  emptying. 

When  the  sounds  grew  less  he  walked  slowly  back 
into  the  pit  of  the  auditorium.  The  masses  of  dark- 
clothed  labouring-men  were  still  pouring  into  the  exits, 
North,  East,  South  and  West,  and  Calvar  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it  all. 

Several  of  the  officials  saw  him  and  hastened  toward 
him.  They  were  thanking  him  for  making  a  speech. 

“But  it  was  an  absolute  failure,  I  fear,”  said  Calvar. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  contradicted  a  big  man,  taking  his 
hand  warmly.  “You  gave  me  the  greatest  cue  of  a  life 
time — I  saw  my  opportunity  the  moment  you  finished. 
There  was  a  hush  on  them ;  you  had  them  puzzled.  So  I 
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sprang  to  my  feet  and  with  a  few  words  dismissed  the 
meeting.  We  can’t  thank  you  enough — really  we  can’t!” 

But  after  the  officials  had  gone,  taking  with  them  the 
queer  unreality  that,  in  Calvar’s  present  dazed  conscious¬ 
ness,  seemed  to  clothe  them,  he  was  left  gratefully  alone 
in  the  Hall  save  for  a  woman  who  came  walking  toward 
him,  her  eyes  lustrous  with  superlative  love. 
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A  Meeting  of  Old  Friends 

As  the  dark  hordes  of  potential  revolution,  the  masses 
of  working-men,  poured  forth  from  the  doors  of  the 
Albert  Hall,  filling  the  square,  and  then  crowded  into  the 
various  streets  that  led  them  homeward,  Lebedoff, 
nervous  and  confused,  stood  in  one  of  the  doorways, 
leaning  upon  his  stick  for  the  support  that  his  body 
refused  to  give.  Veneview  passed  him  hurriedly  without 
salutation.  Gartner,  whose  clever  speech  had  failed  of 
success,  espied  him,  solitary  and  deserted,  but  paid  him 
no  more  deference  than  a  hesitant  pause,  before  mixing 
with  the  departing  multitudes.  A  great  quietness  reigned 
upon  the  people.  They  were  returning  patiently,  without 
demonstration,  to  the  world  where  their  problems  still  lay, 
unsolved.  Lebedoff  knew  suddenly  that  his  master  effort 
had  been  made  in  vain,  and  that  he  was  deserted  and 
forgotten.  He  stood  watching  the  last  straggling  files 
emerge  from  the  doorways,  then  little  groups  who  talked 
complacently  as  they  came,  and  then  scattered  individuals 
who  slowly  followed  the  vast  mob  that  now  melted  into 
divergent  thoroughfares.  Presently,  the  great  square  was 
empty  save  for  a  man  and  woman  who,  side  by  side, 
made  their  way  thence.  Lebedoff  knew  it  was  Calvar 
and  the  enigmatical  woman,  who  had  risen  from  her  seat, 
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in  such  strange  rapport  with  the  latter’s  unfathomable 
mood. 

Lost  in  hopeless  quandary  over  the  happenings  of  the 
past  hour,  and  submerged  in  poignant  recognition  of 
personal  defeat,  the  idealist  stood  leaning  more  heavily 
on  his  stick,  forgetting  to  follow  the  world  that  had  not 
followed  him. 

What  did  it  all  mean?  What  unforeseen  power  had 
rested,  like  a  supernatural  favour,  upon  this  man  Calvar, 
this  man  he  had  loved,  who,  even  in  the  extreme  of 
temptation,  had  refused  to  betray  a  friend’s  unstinting 
trust.  His  heart  burned  with  secret  love  for  that  man, 
who  now  with  his  woman  in  white,  could  just  be  seen 
disappearing  along  a  side  street. 

As  for  himself — here  was  defeat!  Here  were  crushed 
hopes,  a  deserted  hall,  an  empty  square,  and  a  suffering 
heart  that  beat  too  oppressively  within  his  breast.  Even 
as  he  stood,  reluctant  to  take  one  step  forth  into  the 
world  that  he  had  lost,  he  heard  a  soft  voice  behind  him 
say : 

“Maestro — Maestro !” 

He  turned  quickly  to  peer  into  the  shadows  of  evening 
that  thickly  congregated  in  the  deep  archway.  There  he 
beheld  the  dusky  face  of  a  Hindu,  smiling  sadly. 

“Maestro !”  came  again  the  voice  as  soft  as  the 
shadows  surrounding  him.  “It  is  long  since  I  have  come 
to  you — but  I  knew  we  would  meet  again — ” 

“You !”  exclaimed  Lebedoff. 

“Yes,  Maestro,  it  is  I.  You  remember  Paris — a  cafe 
near  the  Champs  d’Elysee?” 

“Yes,”  responded  the  Russian,  testily,  “but  what’s 
your  business  with  me?” 
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“Ah,  it  is  not  business !”  sighed  Dhu  Singh.  “It  is  not 
business  with  you  that  brings  me — I  know  no  business. 
I  come  and  go,  like  the  winds  of  the  world,  Maestro.  You 
hear  me  now,  but  soon  I  am  gone  again.” 

“Then  what  do  you  want  of  me?”  continued  Lebedoff, 
suddenly  casting  off  his  weary  manner,  and  stepping  a 
pace  nearer  his  strange  interlocutor. 

“I  want  nothing — nothing,  Maestro,”  smiled  Dhu,  his 
hands  moving  to  a  horizontal  position  at  the  ends  of  his 
straight  arms.  “But  I  knew  I  would  find  you  here  today 
— so  I  have  come  a  hundred  miles  to  meet  you.” 

“Thanks!”  Lebedoff  hissed  caustically.  “Explain — 
will  you  ?” 

“I  cannot  explain.” 

A  memory  awakened  in  Lebedoff. 

“Was  it  you,”  he  enquired,  “who  sent  me  a  note  in  a 
Piccadilly  restaurant  a  few  days  ago?” 

Dhu  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  may  have  written  the  note — with  a  pencil,”  he 
said,  “but  the  words,  Maestro,  they  were  not  my  words — 
they  were  given  to  me.” 

“Ah — I  see,”  said  Lebedoff,  more  tolerantly.  “You’re 
a  queer  fellow — aren’t  you?” 

Dhu  was  silent.  He  stood  erect,  fixing  Lebedoff  with 
his  great  black  eyes  that  held,  somehow,  a  mischievous, 
almost  a  proud  consciousness,  that  he  really  was,  in  fine, 
a  queer  fellow.  But  his  mischievous  pride  was  the  pity 
of  an  Easterner  for  a  Westerner’s  lack  of  true  under¬ 
standing. 

“You’re  something  of  a  psychic,”  mused  Lebedoff. 
“It’s  five  years  since  we  dined  together  in  Paris.  I  fear 
I  have  forgotten  your  name.” 
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“Akali— who  has  never  died.” 

“What  ?” 

“It  means  one  who  has  never  died.” 

“And  what  special  significance  has  that?” 

For  a  moment  Dhu’s  eyes  narrowed  hypnotically,  as 
if  he  were  striving  to  find  words  that  could  convey  his 
meaning. 

“I  could  tell  you,  Maestro,  but  it  would  be  hard,”  he 
said,  very  softly.  “I  am  doomed  never  to  suffer  the 
coveted  pains  of  spiritual  death,  which  all  men  must 
suffer  to  gain  redemption.  For  me  there  is  reserved 
endless  striving  after  wisdom — never  to  be  satisfied.  For 
me  there  is  naught  but  roaming.  I  go  about  seeking  the 
light — seeking  men  who  are  to  change  the  world  .  .  .  .  ” 

An  expression  of  infinite  sadness  illumined  his  dark 
face  as  if,  within  his  obscure  soul,  a  conscious  tragedy 
were  freshly  recognized. 

“Where  are  you  going,  Lebedoff  ?”  he  presently  asked. 

“Why  should  I  tell  you,  Akali  ?”  smiled  the  Russian 
whimsically.  “And  why  should  you  be  interested?” 

“Ah — my  friend,  and  why  should  you  be  so 
suspicious?  It  is  no  secret  from  me  that  you  are  the 
Red  leader.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  Red  movement. 
Also,”  he  added,  sarcastically,  “I  have  no  interest  in 
England’s  welfare.  You  are  the  musician  and  the  soldier 
from  the  West,  whom  the  Sannyasi  predicted  ten  years 
ago.  I  left  India  to  find  you — and  yet  you  will  not  tell 
me  where  you  are  going  now.  Do  you  think  I  would 
betray  you  ?” 

“Perhaps,  Akali — how  should  I  know?” 

Dhu  leaned  his  body  against  the  stones  of  the  arch¬ 
way  and  remained  for  a  moment  in  meditative  silence. 
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“I  know  where  you  will  go,  Lebedoff,”  he  said  gently. 
“You  will  go  to  the  house  of  music.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  Russian,  with 
awakened  curiosity. 

“I  mean  to  your  studio,  where  your  wife  lived  with 
you.” 

“You  know  so  much?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  did  you  learn  these  things — from  Calvar?” 

“He  told  me  nothing— but  his  thoughts  are  open  to 
me.  I  know  your  thoughts,  too,  Lebedoif.  I  know  you 
will  go  to  your  studio,  but  if  you  do,  you  will  be 
captured.” 

“Captured !”  exclaimed  Rebedoff,  stepping  close  to 
Dhu  and  seizing  his  arm,  “How- — why?” 

Dhu  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stepped  back  easily. 

“Someone  has  betrayed  you,”  he  said,  while  his  eyes 
glowed  with  the  light  of  clairvoyance.  “Someone  whom 
you  trusted — ” 

“Is  it  Calvar?” 

“Ah,  no.  It  is  a  woman,  a  young  woman,  dark,  and 
proud,  whom  you  have  deceived.” 

“Do  you  know  her  name  ?” 

“Probably  it  is  —  Mordaunt  —  would  you  be 
astonished  ?” 

“No,  Akali.  No.  I  left  a  paper  there  in  my  room.” 

“Yes?”  laughed  the  Hindu  in  a  subdued  chuckle.  “I 
see  the  paper — it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  And 
your  studio  has  been  seized.” 

“When?” 

“This  afternoon.” 
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“My  wife  left  the  studio  at  two  o’clock  for  a  walk — ” 

“She  is  safe,”  Dhu  interrupted.  “She  is  safe.  She  is 
waiting  for  you  somewhere  near.  Do  not  worry.  We 
will  find  her,  if  you  will  but  trust  me.” 

“I  will !”  said  Lebedoff.  “I  will  trust  you.  Now, 
command  me.” 

“Ah,  no,  Maestro,  I  will  not  command.  I  am  your 
friend.  I  will  but  invite  you  to  follow  me.” 

Dhu  walked  to  the  steps  and  looked  up  into  the  sky. 

“Are  you  ready?”  he  asked  softly. 

The  Russian  nodded  and  followed  him  in  Silence. 
They  crossed  the  square  and,  passing  quickly  along  Ken¬ 
sington  road,  came  to  Kensington  Station.  As  they 
neared  the  entrance  to  the  underground,  they  passed  a 
large  show  window,  filled  with  oil  paintiags.  A  group 
of  pedestrians  had  been  attracted  by  the  display  and 
among  them  Lebedoff  espied  his  wife. 

“Panna!”  he  exclaimed,  touching  her  on  the  arm. 

“Ludwig — I  was  praying  to  meet  you — the  die  is 
cast.  We  cannot  return  to  the  studio.  It  is  seized.”  She 
lowered  her  voice.  “When  I  returned  from  my  walk,  I 
saw  the  police  entering.  Then  I  came  here  to  wait  for 
you — I  thought  you  would  probably  return  by  the  under¬ 
ground.” 

Her  face  was  as  calm  as  though  nothing  untoward 
had  happened.  Lebedoff  offered  his  arm  and,  beckoning 
to  Dhu  Singh,  introduced  him.  The  Hindu  bowed 
ceremoniously.  As  they  walked  leisurely  into  the  Arcade 
and  strolled  idly  up  and  down  between  the  shops,  the 
Russian  commented  upon  Akali’s  remarkable  power  of 
clairvoyance.  They  paused  in  front  of  a  restaurant 
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“We  may  as  well  eat/’  Lebedoff  said.  “I’m  hungry. 
We  can  talk  undisturbed  here.”  The  three  found  a  table 
in  the  small  cafe  and  conversed  in  subdued  tones. 

“It  means  we  must  leave  England,  Panna,”  Lebedoff 
said  with  forced  cheerfulness.  “They  will  now  be  hot 
on  our  path.” 

“Well — what  of  it !”  she  said  calmly.  “There  is  the 
Wuycik’s  house  in  Paris  .  .  .  but  this  fellow,  Akali,  is 
our  friend.  He  saved  your  life.  Reward  him.” 

Lebedoff  took  from  his  pocket  a  thick  package  of 
pound  notes  and  proffered  them  to  Dhu  Singh. 

“I  certainly  appreciate  what  you’ve  done,  Akali,”  he 
began. 

“I  do  not  want  that  stuff,  my  friend,”  the  Hindu  re¬ 
plied  softly.  “Will  you  need  a  servant  in  Paris?” 

“Yes,”  quickly  responded  Panna.  “Will  you  come 
with  us?” 

He  nodded  and  then  laughed  ironically,  while  his  eye¬ 
lids  quickly  winked  over  his  big  white  eye-balls. 

“I  do  not  love  England,”  he  purred.  “I  will  go  with 
you  my  friends.  I  would  like  to  see  Paris  again — and 
there’s  nothing  to  keep  me  in  England.  The  Red  move¬ 
ment  has  failed  in  England — it  will  always  fail  here.  The 
Englishman  loves  his  country  more  than  ideas,  tie  will 
starve  and  fight  and  die,  rather  than  sacrifice  his  England. 
You  have  sown  your  brave  seeds  on  a  barren  soil,  my 
friends,  and  reaped  a  harvest  of  dismal  weeds.  There  is 
a  greater  panacea  than  the  cleansing  of  the  Red  tide.” 

Akali’s  eyes  dwelt  tenderly  on  Lebedoff’s,  and,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  he  raised  his  right  hand  in  a  gesture  of 
silence. 
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“Perhaps  you,  Lebedofif,  will  see  it  sometime,”  he 
continued  in  almost  a  whisper.  “Perhaps  in  your  music 
you  will  hear  it — that  tiny  voice  that  can  be  heard  only 
when  guns  are  still — Calvar,  he  has  heard  it.  He  has 
gone  back  to  the  world  now,  walking  with  his  woman  in 
white  ...  I  will  never  see  Calvar  again.” 

And  it  was  not  long  until  the  three  had  left  the 
restaurant  to  mingle  with  the  hies  of  people  who 
descended  the  station  stair-case,  variously  bound. 
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When  the  Gods  Will 

Whether  it  was  the  man  John  Calvar,  who,  in  that 
tense  meeting  in  the  Albert  Hall,  saved  England  from  a 
revolution,  cannot  be  said.  Great  movements  find  birth 
and  death  alike  in  such  crystallized  moments. 

Whether  the  words  he  spoke — fragile  like  their  setting 
in  a  mob’s  evanescent  mood — could  ever  again  find  their 
necessary  accompaniments  of  time  and  place,  is  a  question 
likewise  difficult  to  answer. 

Calvar  himself,  as  he  walked  away  from  Kensington 
with  Mary,  a  few  minutes  later,  felt  that  he  had  done 
nothing,  although  the  beautiful  woman  beside  him  was 
aglow  with  different  thoughts.  Time  would  soon  right 
the  distortion  of  reality  which  Calvar  received  as  a  kind 
of  shock  from  doing  his  task. 

But  as  they  walked  on  and  on  he  had  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  the  details  and  purposes  of  it  all. 

His  heart  was  warm  toward  the  woman  who  had 
found  her  way  to  him  as  he  stood  alone  in  the  auditorium, 
saying  “I  can’t  stay  away  from  you  a  minute  longer, 
John !” 

Through  the  streets  and  parks  of  London,  they 
wandered,  not  speaking,  wrapt  in  silence  by  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  great  thing  that  had  just  happened. 
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Calvar  did  not  question  Mary’s  presence  in  the  mass¬ 
meeting,  nor  did  he  think  it  strange  that  they  were  now 
together.  It  was  their  place — beside  each  other.  Explan¬ 
ations  would  come  later,  and  they  did  not  wonder,  now. 
They  left  the  streets  at  last  for  a  quieter  place  that  had 
an  ancient  quality  in  its  invitation  to  them. 

The  Cathedral, — dim,  superb,  its  interior  rich  in 
imagery,  time-mellowed  and  molten  with  soft  strange 
light  from  oriel  windows. 

In  the  still  hush  that  lived  like  trembling  air  among 
figured  columns  and  noble  sepulchres,  they  sat  alone, 
hearing  the  fine  shaking  of  distant  organ  tones,  past  the 
altar-screen,  lost  in  the  vault  of  the  chancel. 

On  the  high  wall  spaces,  circled  the  frieze  of  White 
Robes  and  Those  zvho  came  up  out  of  great  Tribulation , 
and,  as  the  filter  of  light  from  the  windows  undulated 
like  heat-haze,  the  two  worshippers  fancied  a  movement 
of  the  white  forms  as  if  they  secretly  climbed,  in  the 
still  moment. 

In  their  rapture,  all  hindrances  were  at  an  end,  and 
they  read  meaning  in  the  distant  quavering  melody  of 
the  chancel  organ. 

Just  once  they  caught  a  human  voice,  the  delicate 
plaintive  note  of  a  chorister  boy  practising  near  the  organ. 

The  perfect  minutes  moved  slowly. 

Calvar  had  no  thought  of  fatigue;  rest  would  come 
later,  and  Mary’s  hands.  Here  in  the  dim  great  Room 
was  Sanctuary  and  the  melt  of  earnest  things  in  Mary’s 
face. 

It  was  the  pauseful  hour  before  he  took  her  to  the 
world,  soul  and  body  to  be  his  own,  forever  ....  It  was 
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the  Vesper  before  she  went  with  Calvar  to  say  no  longer: 
“I  cannot  give  all  myself.” 

They  were  both  aware  that  their  minds  had  already 
learned  the  greater  marriage,  and  that  from  the  contact 
a  Thought-Child  was  born  in  the  world  ....  perhaps  it 
lived  in  the  great  Auditorium  ....  or  was  it  here  in 
the  Cathedral,  its  quivering  voice  heard  but  once  in  the 
chancel  ? 

After  a  time  they  rose  and  walked  to  the  deserted 
hallway  near  the  door. 

Calvar  knew,  without  speech,  that  Mary  had  really 
come  to  him  now.  He  thrilled  with  her  beauty  and  his 
love  found  words  at  last : 

“We  are  going  to  be  the  happiest  people  in  the 
world,  Mary,”  he  said,  drawing  her  close  to  his  breast. 

“I  know  it,”  she  said,  giving  him  her  lips.  “The  Gods 
have  willed  it  now.” 


THE  END. 


« 
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